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PREFACE. 


Lifelike pictures of the apostolic age give to the Acts 
its unique importance and its special charm. It is 
therefore the first duty of an editor to realise for 
himself and his readers the actual position of the 
primitive Church in its Jewish and its Graeco-Roman 
environment, to trace their mutual action and reaction 
on each other, and gather from its outward history a 
true estimate of its inner life. Its constitution and 
social order were peculiar; for apostolic government 
was an exceptional ordinance, designed only for the 
stage of infancy and youthful growth. During this 
first generation the life of the Church depended 
(humanly speaking) on personal initiative and personal 
leadership. Throughout the Acts the living brother¬ 
hood of faithful men is the central subject of interest. 
The book dwells continually upon the fundamental 
facts of the Christian religion, but they have not 
yet crystallised into doctrines. Though the apostles 
were steadily moulding the institutions of the future 
Church, its fabric did not take permanent shape till 
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after they had laid the foundations of the faith in the 
hearts of men. 

Hence the editor who desires to keep in close 
touch with his author must concern himself more 
with personal history than with dogmatic theology or 
ecclesiastical systems, must fix his eyes steadily on 
the living representatives of Christ, study the language 
and motives of the several speakers and actors on 
the scene, and compare them with the history of the 
period. 

I have taken pains to verify and digest the large 
store of information for which T am indebted to many 
predecessors. I have also made an independent and 
thorough scrutiny for myself of the author’s language, 
and endeavoured to illustrate it by the aid of other 
scriptures and any ancient authorities within my reach. 

The recension of the Greek text by Westcott and 
Hort is so thorough and trustworthy in principles and 
in execution that I cannot hope to improve upon it: 
I am indebted to it for the main body of the text. 
Nor have I attempted any fresh collation of mss. 
but in doubtful readings and in punctuation much 
scope is still left for independent criticism. 

Every real student of the Acts must perceive the 
intrinsic superiority of that text to the Received text 
of the sixteenth century, on which the Authorised 
Version is based; but its adoption, together with the 
advance of Greek criticism since its date, involves 
changes so considerable that I have embodied my own 
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interpretation in a literal translation for the use of 
English readers, being often unable to agree altogether 
with the Revised Version. 

I have made no attempt to combat in detail the 
sceptical theories which depreciate the Acts as a 
legendary chronicle of traditional miracles: for they 
rest mainly on a priori objections to the credibility of 
miracles, which have no force for believers in a living 
Christ. My judgment is that the book harmonises 
so perfectly with the spirit of the apostolic age that 
it must be a genuine product of that time: and it 
records, not only the miracles which heralded and 
attended the birth of the Christian Church, but also 
their attestation by a multitude of eyewitnesses. No 
historical sequel to the earthly life of Jesus can well 
be conceived without a supernatural element; the faith 
of thousands in a risen Lord becomes incomprehensible 
apart from it; and in the Acts it forms an essential 
element of the history. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The book of Acts claims to be a continuation of the 
third gospel by the same author. Their The Acts a 
similarity of spirit, style, and language j° es ® e 

so forcibly attests the identity of author- Title, 
ship that there can be no serious question of the fact. 
It opens like the gospel with an address to Theophilus. 
In this the gospel is entitled the first book, and 
the life of Jesus therein contained, though it in¬ 
cludes his whole life on earth down to his ascension, 
is described as a beginning only of what he did 
and taught. This language reveals the author’s 
point of view as to the relation of the two books 
to each other. He introduces the Acts as a 
second book of the life of Jesus, and the history of 
his Church as a further chapter of the Saviour’s 
history. The words and deeds of apostles and saints 
are in his eyes not their own; it is their Lord who 
speaks and acts through them. Jesus, though now 
withdrawn from human sight and exalted into heaven, 
is still the active head and guiding mind of his 
church on earth: apostles and prophets are mere 
ministers of his will, inspired by his informing and 
quickening Spirit. 

It appears therefore, that according to the author’s 
l 
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original design the Acts was attached to the third 
gospel as a second part of a single work, and there 
was no occasion for a separate title. But when the 
two books became detached, as they *arc in the canon 
of Scripture, a distinct name was needed. Accord¬ 
ingly ancient Mss. contain the Greek title Praxcis , 
which correctly describes the nature of its contents 
as a collection of personal memoirs, and which has 
been current in the Church, together with its Latin 
translation Acta and English Acts , ever since. The 
fuller titles, Acts of Apostles and Acts of the Apostles, 
are inaccurate, as the book brings into prominence 
men who were not apostles, and ignores many who 
were : and can hardly have been as ancient as the 
apostolic age. 

The few opening words addressed to Theophilus 
further connect the Acts with the third gospel: 
Preface to they prove that it was intended for the 
Theophilus. same readers, and prompted by the same 
motives, as are set forth in the fuller preface to 
the gospel. Theophilus, as there appears, was a 
representative Christian orally .instructed in the 
fundamental facts of Christianity; and the author, 
perceiving the inevitable defects of 1 oral instruction 
without the addition of a complete written narrative, 
and dissatisfied with the many attempts hitherto 
made to supply the need, addressed himself after 
careful study of the facts to its execution. 

This conception of the constant government of the 
Essential Church by her divine Lord, and of his 

unity of personal presence by his Spirit, is essential 

tie Acts. a right understanding of the Acts. 

Its incompleteness as an outward history appears 
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upon the surface: churches of first-rate impoi'tance, 
like that of Alexandria, are altogether ignored ; 
those of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome are shown 
for a season in vigorous action, to disappear again 
entirely from view; the history of important crises 
is illustrated by fragments from the biographies of 
Peter and Paul, Stephen and Philip. Yet the genius 
of the author, inspired by faith in the sovereign 
will and guiding hand of the divine Head of the 
Church, impresses on all these scattered elements of 
church life a pervading idea of spiritual unity, which 
gives continuity to the whole. The result is that 
the apostolic church lives again in his pages from 
its marvellous birth at Pentecost, through successive 
battles with Jewish bigotry and violence, and years 
of rapid growth in Samaria and the cities of the 
Gentiles, till the feet of its foremost apostle are 
planted in imperial Rome, with hardly an apparent 
break. 

The book of Acts is a very ancient treasure 

of the Church. Besides the frequent A .. ,, 

1 Antiquity and 

references in early Christian writers to importance of 
the events which it records, reminiscences tlie Acts * 
of its language, more or less distinct, are found in 
Poly carp, in the letter to Diognetus, in Hermas, in 
Justin Martyr, and in the letter written by the 
churches of Vienne and Lyons. It obtained a place 
in-the canon of Scripture next after the four gospels, 
as an authentic record of the apostolic age, at the 

earliest date to which the existence of a canon can 

be traced; for it stands in that position in the 

Muratorian fragment, believed to be as old as the 
second century, and has retained that position ever 
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since. For more than seventeen centuries Christians 
have gathered from its pages almost all that is known 
about the birth and growth of the infant Church 
in her Jewish nursery, her early persecutions by 
Jewish rulers, the successive stages of her contact 
with the Gentile world, her increasing independence 
of Jewish influence, and the gradual evolution of a 
united Church by the steady assimilation of Hebrew 
and Greek elements. A whole generation of Christian 
life would have been a comparative blank without 
the historical framework which it supplies for the 
due arrangement of the further details contained in 
the original epistles of the apostles. Thus it forms 
the first and most important link in the chain of 
historical evidence which connects the gospel narrative 
with the faith of later generations. But its value 
far exceeds a record of outward progress; for it gives 
an insight into the spiritual development of the 
men who first preached the gospel of the Resur- 
rection. Many of them are familiar figures in the 
gospel narrative, and we know what manner of men 
they were while they walked with Jesus. In the 
Acts is exhibited the process by which God educated 
these humble followers and transformed them into 
eloquent preachers, master-builders of a new social 
fabric, leaders of a religious revolution. There the 
three stupendous miracles, which ushered in the new 
dispensation, are combined into a single group; and 
it is seen how the Resurrection weaned them from 
the associations of the earthly life, and prepared 
their minds for the revelation of a spiritual presence; 
how the glory of the Ascension brought them to 
their knees in adoring worship of their heavenly 
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Lord; how the power of the Spirit came down from 
heaven to dwell within them, enduing them with 
grace and wisdom to preach and govern, and with 
strength to labour and suffer for the faith of Christ 
crucified. 

The general character of the history goes far to 
stamp the Acts as a contemporary record. (1) 
The various apostles and other actors b Actg 
on the scene play their part as living contemporary 
men, each invested with a distinct person- record ' 
ality, which no subsequent generation could have 
reproduced. The individual prominence of single 
apostles is a characteristic feature of the Acts, in con¬ 
trast with the vague traditional view of their collective 
action which prevails in the language of the early 
Fathers. Barnabas, Stephen, Cornelius, present each a 
different type of faith, and Ananias, Simon Magus, 
Elymas, of sin. The elder Herod Agrippa is distin¬ 
guished by his affectation of religious zeal and his 
ostentatious vanity from the younger, who was a time¬ 
serving partizan of Rome. The administration of 
Roman justice reflects the character of the judge, 
accordingly as Gallio, Felix, or Festus is seated on 
the tribunal. 

(2) And these personal narratives are related with 
a wealth of local and circumstantial details, which 
must have been almost unattainable after the lapse 
of a few years, however easily accessible at the time. 
Such localities, for instance, as the field Aceldama, 
Solomon's porch, Herod's prison, the tower Antonia 
and the stairs connecting it with the temple courts, 
were swept away in 70 by the utter destruction of 
the temple and great part of the city. Everywhere 
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the local colouring is preserved with the same fidelity, 
whether the scene lies in Jerusalem amidst the stir 
of national and religious life, or in the Graeco-Roman 
capital of the Herods and the provincial governors; 
at Athens the sceptical curiosity of Greek philoso¬ 
phers, at Ephesus the trade of exorcists, the mercenary 
zeal of the craftsmen in support of the local worship, 
and the excitable temper of a Greek populace are 
reproduced in turn. The names and titles of kings 
and magistrates—Jewish, municipal, and imperial— 
are freely scattered up and down the pages with such 
accuracy of detail, that the resources of modern criti¬ 
cism can scarcely detect an apparent flaw. 

(3) Decisive evidence of the extreme fidelity of the 
history in minute details is furnished by a comparison 
of the contemporary epistles of Paul. As these 
frequently touch on the outward events and circum¬ 
stances of his life, though their immediate concern 
is with his inner mind and personal relations with 
the churches, they come continually into incidental 
contact with the narrative of the Acts; and the 
coincidence between the two is so close and cir¬ 
cumstantial, and at the same time apparently so 
undesigned, that it is impossible to explain it on any 
hypothesis but that of actual truth. The history 
implies an intimate knowledge of his circumstances, 
feelings, and actions which could only be gained by 
personal intercourse with him or his immediate 
companions. 

There are some, however, who admit that the book 
of the Acts is up to a certain point a genuine 
and trustworthy record of the first century, and yet 
maintain that the whole is a comparatively late 
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compilation in which original documents have been 
incorporated. Now it is highly improb- The Actg not 
able that any such independent documents a mere coin¬ 
can have survived to the second century, pilatrl0n - 
and yet utterly perished without a trace of their 
existence, leaving the Acts as the unique record of 
the primitive Church. But the character of the book 
still more decidedly refutes this groundless theory; 
for it is clearly not a mere compilation. There is 
great variety in its pages; for it ranges over thirty 
years, beginning amid past scenes in a foreign land 
of which the author knew little save by report, and 
ending with his own personal experiences; but the 
unity is more conspicuous than the variety. The 
language is uniform throughout, and language is in 
his hands an instrument of singular power and 
delicacy: whatever materials he has pressed into his 
service, he has at least recast in his own well-chosen 
words. The style too is peculiarly his own: an 
extremely simple, but highly graphic, narrative of 
condensed facts presents the successive actors and 
crises in church history with great dramatic power. 
He rigorously suppresses the expression of his own 
opinions, and studies to efface himself, yet succeeds 
in thoroughly enlisting the sympathy of his readers. 
His frequent summaries of speeches are models of 
condensed thought. The impression of spiritual 
grandeur which he conveys in describing the apostolic 
age, though really a reflection of his own intense 
faith, seems to grow out of the simple facts. All 
this bespeaks, in my judgment, rare literary skill as 
well as Christian inspiration. 

His date and personality are clearly indicated by 
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his .special religious sympathies. From Pentecost 
Religious downwards he dwells (apart from personal 
sympathies. narrative) almost exclusively on two 
subjects, the marvellous expansion of the Church, 
and the struggle with Judaism, external or internal. 
Missionary enterprise has a special charm for him: 
he delights to record the onward march of the 
gospel, the rapid growth of new churches, and 
the addition of new provinces to the kingdom of 
Christ, while he dismisses pastoral work and in¬ 
ternal organization with scanty notice. Still more 
conspicuous is his enthusiasm for Christian freedom. 
His indignation against Jewish tyranny, his condem¬ 
nation of Jewish prejudice, his admiration for the 
successive champions of Gentile liberty, meet the 
reader everywhere. He expresses these feelings in 
the tone of an eager partizan, not of a dispassionate 
historian, who can survey calmly from a safe distance 
the trials of a past generation. Judaism faces him 
as a living and dangerous foe, which is assailing 
beneath his eyes the rights of Gentile Christians, 
and still threatening imprisonment or death to the 
apostle of the Gentiles. 

Now in the apostolic age these sentiments were a 
natural outcome of circumstances; for the Church 
grew up in the centre of Judaism as a branch of 
the national creed, with unbounded faith in the 
Jewish scriptures, beneath the shelter of the Temple. 
It was therefore for a time exposed as an almost 
helpless victim to the caprices of Jewish tyranny. 
Even when Christians fled to the cities of the Gen¬ 
tiles, the synagogue was still their religious home; 
they were themselves imbued with its prejudices, 
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but the continual object of its bitter jealousy. All 
the persecutions of the Church in those days were 
instigated by Jews, all the troubles which beset her 
peace were due to Judaism. But Jewish influence 
began to wane outside Palestine with the first con¬ 
siderable influx of Gentile converts into the Pauline 
churches. Christian congregations had seceded from 
the synagogue, and the Church had asserted her in¬ 
dependence at Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome, if not 
other cities, long before the fatal contest with Rome 
which prostrated Jewish power. Even as early as the 
epistles of the Roman imprisonment Judaism had 
lost its formidable character: Judaizcrs are but once 
denounced, and then as a discredited and heretical 
faction, to be classed with dogs and evil workers. But 
the author of the Acts breathes the spirit of the 
earlier epistles, and it would be an anachronism to 
date his work after TO, when the Jews had become 
objects of compassion, and Rome, once the protector, 
had taken their place as the jealous persecutor of 
the Church. 

The authors intense devotion to the apostle Paul 
gives a further clue to his personality. From the 
thirteenth chapter onwards the book is Personal de- 
wholly engrossed with his biography, motion to Paul. 
The two causes of church extension and of Christ¬ 
ian freedom are so closely identified with the 
career of their foremost champion that all other 
spheres of Christian progress are ignored: the 
earlier apostles drop out of sight: fellow-labourers 
like Barnabas and Silas disappear from view the 
moment they separate from Paul: his deliverance 
from manifold dangers engrosses exclusive attention, 
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and the fortunes of the Church seem bound up in 
his life. 

This concentration of interest around the single 
person of Paul admits of only one explanation, that 
the author was a devoted friend of the apostle, 
actively associated with his work, and in fervent 
sympathy with his views. If Paul was his father 
in Christ, the spiritual leader under whose banner 
he had served, the recognized chief under Christ of 
his particular field of labour, we can understand it, 
but not otherwise. 

And this we gather from his own narrative to 
have been his exact position. For just as he opens 
Use of first both his books in his own name by 
person plural, the use 0 f the fi ra t person singular, 
so in the latter half of the Acts he indicates his 
own presence in the company of Paul by employing 
the first person plural. The earliest trace of his 
presence is in xiv. 22; from which it appeal’s that he 
was one of the disciples whom Paul converted in 
southern Galatia during his first visit, who clave to the 
apostle’s teaching in spite of much persecution from 
the Jews. On Paul’s next visit to Asia Minor with 
Silas the author (by that time a Christian of some 
standing) joins him at Troas, is admitted to his con¬ 
fidence, accepts the call to come over into Macedonia 
as a binding summons to him in common with Paul 
and Silas, and accordingly proceeds with them to 
Philippi. There he takes up the work of an evangelist, 
and remains behind, on their enforced departure, to 
carry it on (xvi. 10-40). As he rejoined Paul six years 
later at Philippi in the capacity of a delegate from the 
Church bearing their contribution to Jerusalem, it may 
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be concluded that he spent much of the interval in 
evangelistic work in Macedonia (xx. 5—xxi. 18). Two 
years and a half later he accompanied the apostle on 
his eventful voyage from Caesarea to Rome, with a 
view probably to personal ministration as well as the 
Roman mission (xxvii. 1—xxviii. 16). This sketch of 
his life confirms the tradition that he was one of the 
two messengers of the Macedonian churches so highly 
commended in 2 Cor. viii. 18-23, and renders it pi'ob- 
able that he is the true yoke-fellotv of Phil. iv. 3. 

The author's life brings clearly into view the 
materials within his reach for the construction of 
his history. Besides his own personal sources of 
knowledge of Paul’s later career, and information, 
his opportunities for supplementing it by con¬ 
versation with his fellow-travellers, his intimate 
association with Paul himself enabled him to relate on 
the highest possible authority the proceedings of the 
Sanhedrin, first against Peter and John, then against 
the Twelve, and against Stephen, together with his 
defence and martyrdom, Saul's own conversion and 
subsequent career. During the two years and a half, 
through which Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea was 
prolonged, he had access at Jerusalem to the brethren 
of the Lord, the Twelve, and other original members 
of the Church: at Caesarea he was at one time a guest 
ini the'house of Philip, and had opportunity of hearing 
his narrative of the conversion of Samaria, of Simon 
Magus, and of the Ethiopian eunuch, and from 
Cornelius or other original members of that church 
the story of his baptism, and of Herod’s death. It 
appears therefore that the visit to Palestine, which 
withdrew the author from evangelistic work, supplied 
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him also with all the materials lie required for the 
Acts. 

This visit to Palestine was indispensable for 
the due execution of his work: nowhere else 
Date of pub- could a Gentile convert obtain adequate 
lication. materials for a life of Jesus. But, these 
once obtained, the language of his own preface 
and the circumstances of the Gentile churches alike 
preclude the hypothesis of needless delay in the 
publication of his gospel. The Christians for whom 
he wrote, members probably of those Macedonian or 
Asiatic churches, amidst which he had been labouring 
as an evangelist, had (it seems) no written gospel 
worthy of the name; and the want was so keenly 
felt that many futile efforts had been made to supply 
it. Few, in fact, in the Pauline congregations had so 
thorough a knowledge of gospel history as to commit 
it to writing or embody it in oral teaching, as may 
have been done in Palestine. The demand therefore 
for Christian scriptures was already urgent amidst 
the multitude of Greek believers who had been 
trained in the synagogue upon the Jewish scriptures, 
and were now flocking thence into the Pauline 
churches. Critics who postpone the publication of the 
synoptic gospels to the latter part of the first century, 
or later, hardly realize the urgency of this demand. 
This is, to my mind, the most forcible argument for 
fixing an early date for the completion of the third 
gospel. The need was already pressing in Greece and 
Asia Minor before the expedition to Palestine opened 
to the author an opportunity for meeting it, and the 
intercourse with Paul and his company on the journey 
was well calculated to ripen thought into action. His 
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gospel, embodying the oral teaching then current in 
Palestine, was in all probability completed, and the 
materials collected for the Acts, before the arrival of 
the author at Rome. Its closing verses bring down 
the history to 62. Two years later came the 
Xcronian persecution, and soon after that the Jewish 
war altered the face of the religious world. The Jews 
became down-trodden exiles: the Roman empire and 
populace took their place as the persecutors of the 
Church. Of that altered world the author gives no 
hint; and I see no reason to date the publication of 
the Acts much later than the termination of the 
history in 62. 

The latest mention of the author in the Acts leaves 
him at Rome in company with Paul. As he had 
apparently gone there to assist in the P i ace 0 f pU b. 
Roman mission, he probably remained Ucation - 
there during the greater part of the next two years. 
In the second chapter occurs a definite indication of a 
Roman stand-point. A list is given of the various 
nationalities represented in Jerusalem at Pentecost: 
and the point of view from which it is drawn up is 
neither Jewish nor Greek, for it travels from beyond 
the eastern frontier of the Empire across western 
Asia and along northern Africa to the Roman centre, 
barely noticing Judaea by the way and omitting 
European Greece, and then winds up with an 
emphatic recognition of Roman visitors. The geo¬ 
graphical order is natural if the writer was looking 
out from a Roman centre over the Empire, but not 
otherwise. 

The abrupt conclusion of the Acts takes the 
reader by surprise. After recording Paul’s arrival 
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at Rome and futile appeal to the Roman Jews, the 
author breaks off suddenly with a statement that 
The Acta uu- his ministry in bonds continued with- 
fllllfllied * out interruption for two whole years. 
Neither the effect of this ministry, nor the issue of his 
trial is recorded. If he had intended this as his last 
word, this silence would be inexplicable; and yet he 
does in a way close the book: we have in short the 
end of a chapter, not a completed volume. This is 
explained by the nature of his design: it embraced a 
life of the ascended Christ in his Church, and contem¬ 
plated therefore not one book only, but an indefinite 
series which could never be really complete before the 
second advent. The close of his gospel clearly illus¬ 
trates his plan of composition. He winds it up with 
a brief statement of the Ascension, but reserves for his 
next book the detailed narrative of the event. So 
here he gives a summary of Paul’s ministry in bonds, 
but reserves for an intended third book the full record 
of that ministry and the trial which brought it to an 
end. 

The name of Luke has been handed down by un¬ 
broken tradition as the author of the third gospel 
Lute the and the Acts. That gospel has never 
author. been known by any other name. This 

universal acceptance goes far to prove the fact; 
the tradition could hardly exist at all, if it were 
not founded on truth: for the references to Luke in 
Scripture do not of themselves create a presumption 
that he was an author. Writing from Rome Paul 
sends a greeting from Luke the beloved physician to 
the Colossi an church, and from Luke as a fellow - 
labourer to Philemon of Colossae. Again, in 2 Tim. 
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iv. 11, when his end was drawing near, he writes, only 
Luke is with me. Incidentally these passages strongly 
confirm the tradition of Luke’s authorship. They 
present him in the very place in which the history 
leaves the author, viz. in Paul’s company at Rome. 
They designate him as beloved, a fellow-labourer, a 
companion found most faithful to the end, which is 
exactly the position of the author towards the apostle 
in the Acts. They describe him as a physician , and 
the author exhibits in reference to various diseases the 
scientific knowledge of a physician (comp. Acts iii. 7 ; 
xii. 23; xiii. 11, xxviii. 8). They associate Luke with 
southern Phrygia, and the earliest trace of the author 
is in the region immediately adjoining. 1 

Luke is indeed the only friend of Paul mentioned 
in Scripture whose claim to the authorship can stand 
the test of criticism. The name of the author is 
definitely excluded from the Acts by his use of the 
first person wherever he refers to himself, and has to 
be sought amidst the additional names found in the 
Epistles of Paul. These are eight in number—Epaph- 
roditus and Epaphras, who joined him at Rome for a 
time only from Philippian and Colossian homes, 
Onesimus whom he converted at Rome, Jesus Justus 
who belonged to the circumcision, Demas who is ex¬ 
cluded by his character, Titus, and Luke. A comparison 
of Gal. ii. 1 shows Titus to have been one of the party 


1 It deserves mention, though it may be an accidental coincidence, 
that Paul’s visit to the Pisidian Antioch began with a severe illness 
through which he was tenderly nursed (see note on xiii. 14): possibly 
this was his first contact with Luke the physician. Christian 
tradition connects Luke with Antioch: internal evidence connects 
the author with the Pisidian, not the Syrian, Antioch. 
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designated in Acts xv. 2 as certain other of them : lie 
cannot therefore have been the author. Luke alone 
remains. Thus the verdict of criticism confirms the 
tradition of the Church. 

Summary of The contents of the several chapters 
contents. are briefly as follows : 

i. 1-11. Account of the forty days and the Ascension. 

i. 12-26. Appointment of Matthias in place of Judas. 

ii. 1-41. Descent of the Spirit; address of Peter ; baptism of 

3000. 

n. 42-47. Religious and social life of the Christian community. 
hi. Restoration of the lame man ; address of Peter, 
iv. 1-31. Alarm of the ruling oligarchy ; arrest of Peter and 
John ; their release ; Christian hymn of praise, 
iv. 32-v. 42. Liberal provision for Christian poor ; Barnabas, 
Ananias, and Sapphira ; Christian enthusiasm ; arrest, 
imprisonment, and miraculous release of the Twelve ; 
issue of their trial. 

vi. The Seven ; charge of blasphemy against Stephen, 
vil. His defence and martyrdom with Saul’s approval, 
vi ii. Persecution and dispersion of Christians ; conversion of 
Samaria ; Simon the sorcerer ; Ethiopian eunuch; further 
preaching of Philip. 

ix. 1-30. Mission of Saul to Damascus, conversion, baptism, 
ministry at Damascus, flight to Jerusalejn and thence to 
Tarsus. 

ix. 31-43. Peter’s visit to Lydda and Joppa; restoration of 

Aeneas ; raising of Dorcas. 

x. 1 -xi. 18. Caesarea ; visions of Cornelius and Peter; baptism 

of Cornelius; Peter’s vindication of his conduct at 
Jerusalem. 

xi. 19-30. Conversion of Gentiles at Antioch; despatch of 

Barnabas thither ; joint ministry of Barnabas and Saul ; 
their visit to Jerusalem with alms. 

xii. Herodian persecution ; death of James; miraculous release 

of Peter ; terrible death of Herod Agrippa I. 

xiii. , xiv. Joint mission of Barnabas and Saul to Cyprus ; 

Elymas ; withdrawal of Mark; mission-journeys from 
the Pampliylian coast to the Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, 
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Lystra, Derbe, and back, address at Antioch, proffer of 
worship at Lystra, and subsequent stoning of Paul; 
return to Antioch in Syria. 

xv. 1-34. Renewed agitation for the circumcision of Gentile 
converts; council of Jerusalem; letter to Gentile converts 
despatched to Antioch. 

xv. 35-39. Paul and Barnabas agree to divide their mission- 
sphere, and Barnabas goes with Mark to Cyprus, 
xv. 40-xvm. 22. Paul chooses Silas as companion for a second 
apostolic journey; after confirming churches in Syria, 
Cilicia, and the southern part of the Galatian province, 
he is guided by the Spirit to Macedonia ; Philippi; 
Thessalonica ; Beroea ; Athens ; Corinth ; secession from 
synagogue ; trial before Gallio ; passing visit to Ephesus 
on the way to Jerusalem ; return to Antioch, 
xvi ii. 23-xxi. 16. Third apostolic journey ; visit to the churches 
of Galatia and Phrygia; Apollos ; return to Ephesus ; 
two years preaching there, three months in synagogue, 
the rest in the school of Tyrannus ; great effect produced 
by miracles ; riot of craftsmen ; tour through Macedonia 
and winter at Corinth ; start of deputation with Paul 
from Philippi and Troas ; address to elders of Ephesus ; 
voyage ; Tyre ; Ptolemais ; Caesarea ; Jerusalem, 
xxi. 17 -xxiii. 35. Welcome of the Church; attendance at the 
temple ; Jewish assault ; rescue by Roman garrison ; 
hearing before Sanhedrin ; plot against Paul’s life ; 
removal to Caesarea. 

xxiv. Trial before Felix; his private interviews with Paul; 
two years’ detention, 

xxv. , xxvi. Hearing before Festus; appeal to Caesar ; hearing 

before Agrippa. 

xxvii., xxviii. 1-10. Voyage from Caesarea to Myra, and thence 
to Fair Havens; shipwreck and winter at Malta. 
xxviii. 11-31. Voyage from Malta ; Puteoli ; Rome ; two years’ 
ministry at Rome under custody. 

The history of the Christian Church comes in 
contact at several points with external chronology of 
history, and a comparison of the notes the Acts - 
of time, supplied by the Acts and the Epistles of 

B 
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Paul, with the dates found in Josephus and other 
historians of that period, furnishes sufficient material 
for constructing a system of chronology at least 
approximately correct. 

If the true date of the birth of Christ be, as is 
generally supposed, four years earlier than the 
Ascension Christian era, then (allowing three years 
a.d. 29 . far jq ie duration of his ministry) the 
statement in Luke iii. 23 that he was about thirty 
years of age at his baptism, brings down the date 
of his death to about a.d. 29. This agrees with the 
statement of Eusebius that the crucifixion took place 
in the consulship of the Gemini. 

The next date of importance is that of the first 
persecution. The circumstances of Stephen’s death 

- , afford a clue to this. The clearness with 

Death of 

Stephen which the leading facts of his prosecution 
A,D= 3i ’ and martyrdom are related, evidently on 
the authority of an eye-witness, leaves no doubt that 
lie was brought before the Sanhedrin on a charge 
of blasphemy, pronounced guilty by a tumultuary 
verdict in which the populace concurred with the 
court, hurried outside the walls, and there executed 
by stoning in the presence, and with the express 
sanction, of an active officer or member of the Sanhe¬ 
drin. These proceedings exhibit a literal compliance 
with the old Mosaic law, originally enacted for the 
congregation of Israel in the wilderness, but now 
revived in all its harshness under totally different 
conditions of national life. Now the Sanhedrin were 
quite capable, as their treatment of Jesus and Paul 
evinces, of perpetrating gross injustice under forms 
of law, and enlisting the populace in their support. 
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But the great difficulty which besets historical students 
in this narrative is to reconcile it with the fact of 
Roman government in Judaea. It is asked with reason 
how the Roman governor came to tolerate this out¬ 
rage on imperial justice in the capital of Judaea. For 
religious toleration was a cardinal principle in the 
imperial government of subject provinces. It was of 
course the result of prudence, indifference, or con¬ 
tempt, and vanished at once if a creed became danger¬ 
ous, or was suspected of fostering disloyalty or sedition. 
But, in the absence of disorder or suspicion, nations 
were left free to believe and to worship according to 
their own form of religion. A considerable latitude 
was allowed to local authorities in the infliction of 
minor punishments on offenders against their religious 
code; for instance, Paul was flve times scourged as 
a Jew for infraction of Jewish law. One invariable 
limit, however, was imposed on this discretionary 
power of punishment: the supreme power of life and 
death, which in allied and tributary states belonged 
to native rulers, was in the provinces strictly reserved 
to Roman officers, as an essential principle of policy. 
In Judaea especially the intensity of religious ferment 
and the bitter feuds of rival factions made this safe¬ 
guard indispensable. There is abundant evidence of 
this system in the New Testament. Similar charges 
to those against Stephen were brought against Jesus 
himself, and against Paul, under three different 
governors, but with wholly different result. Pilate, 
Felix, and Festus differed widely in their characters; 
but all alike maintained their high prerogative with¬ 
out the slightest hesitation. When the Sanhedrin 
pronounced Jesus guilty of blasphemy, Pilate made a 
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mock of their sentence, until it was backed up by a 
plausible charge of treason before him. Nor can his 
jealous assertion of authority be explained by his 
haughty character and imperious severity. For Felix 
and Festus in like manner interposed their veto to 
shield Paul from condemnation, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the Jewish authorities, who were ready even 
to connive at assassination as a means of procuring 
his death. Why then was the issue so different in 
Stephen’s case ? The method of his execution, too, 
apart from the punishment of death, was a peculiarly 
flagrant violation of peace and order: the law of 
stoning, as enforced in his case, placed the lives of 
law-abiding citizens at the mercy of a bigoted and 
capricious mob, who might usurp the name of justice 
in any riotous outbreak of fanaticism. Later history 
furnishes, indeed, one exact parallel to the stoning of 
Stephen: Josephus relates how James the Just was 
tried before the high priest, convicted, and stoned to 
death at Jerusalem (Ant. xx. 9, 1). But this act is 
expressly attributed to the arbitrary violence of the 
high priest, who took advantage of an interregnum 
caused by the death of Festus; and so far from its 
being sanctioned by the succeeding governor he 
warmly resented it as an abuse of power, and the 
high priest was at once deposed. 

Nor, again, was the death of Stephen an isolated 
event which took the government by surprise: it gave 
the signal for a reign of terror in Jerusalem, which 
consigned a number of Christians to prison and to 
death, and drove the mass of the remainder into 
distant exile. This state of affairs cannot have pre¬ 
vailed in Jerusalem without the tacit sanction of the 
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Roman government. Strange as it appears to the 
student of history that Rome should have tolerated 
at this period a persecution of Christians to the death, 
this is the only conclusion which the record here given 
admits. Nor was the persecution limited to the city 
of Jerusalem alone; it extended to the cities of Syria: 
a Jewish mission actually started under the authority 
of the high priest and Sanhedrin to drag back refugees 
from Damascus to Jerusalem in bonds. How, then, 
can this entire reversal of Roman policy, extending 
beyond Judaea itself to the great province of Syria, 
be explained? Christians were as yet too insignificant 
a body to provoke Roman jealousy: their persecution 
was due entirely to Jewish rulers, and the only motive 
which could induce the Roman governor of Syria to 
sanction it would be a desire to win favour with them. 
Now for seven years and a half after the death of 
Christ, Pilate continued to govern Judaea with ex¬ 
treme severity, manifesting a haughty contempt for the 
people, and hated and feared by them in return. It is 
impossible to conceive his tolerating the execution of 
Stephen, or even threats of capital punishment against 
the Twelve. But during the last half-year of Tiberius 
ensued a complete revolution in policy, consequent on 
the quarrel between Herod Antipas and his father-in- 
law Aretas, the Arabian king of Petra. The latter, 
instead of submitting his grievance to Roman arbi¬ 
tration, made a successful inroad into Galilee; and 
Tiberius, warmly resenting this insult, ordered Vitellius 
governor of Syria to avenge it by an expedition against 
Petra. Now the hearty support of the Jews was 
extremely valuable for this operation, as their country 
lay immediately in the road of the invading army : 
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and Vitellius, an unscrupulous man, set himself to 
secure this support by any means in his power. His 
first step was to disgrace Pilate, and send him to 
Rome to answer the complaints of the Jews. He then 
despatched an officer of his own to Jerusalem, and 
subsequently proceeded thither himself, with the 
express object of conciliating the Jewish priests and 
people, while his army was on the march down the 
maritime plain. The measures which he adopted for 
this purpose, according to Josephus, were remission 
of taxes and ostentatious display of respect for their 
religion; he surrendered to the charge of the priest¬ 
hood the sacred robes which Pilate had retained in 
Roman custody; he held court at Jerusalem during the 
passover, to which he doubtless contributed lavish 
offerings; he displaced Caiaphas, who had perhaps 
been too subservient to Pilate (comp. John xi. 48), 
and promoted two sons of Annas in succession to the 
high priesthood, Annas being at that time the head of 
the priestly oligarchy (Jos. Ant. xviii. 4, 2 and 3, also 
5, 3). Hence it appears that Vitellius entered into a 
virtual compact with the Jewish rulers, according 
them a freer hand in matters of religion as the price 
of timely support in his military operations. It can 
scarcely be doubted that liberty to persecute the infant 
Church (though of course ignored by Josephus) was 
included in the bargain, and followed speedily on the 
removal of Pilate’s heavy hand. The limits of this 
exceptional period are determined with tolerable 
precision by the death of Tiberius in the latter part 
of March, 37. For it began with the suspension of 
Pilate, who repaired at once (though probably by slow 
stages) to Rome. It was winter, and the long land 
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journey probably occupied more than two months: 
he did not arrive till after the death of the emperor. 
Again, the tidings of the emperor's death arrived in 
Palestine about Pentecost; and Vitellius, who had a 
personal quarrel with Herod Antipas, eagerly seized 
the opportunity to patch up peace with Aretas, and 
withdraw his troops. The accession of Caius Caesar 
(Caligula) in fact reversed the imperial policy: Antipas 
was soon after deposed, and Aretas taken into favour. 
The period of persecution therefore fell within the 
first five months of 37. 

The arrest of Peter and John, and subsequently 

of the Twelve, were the earliest steps taken by the 

rulers against the Church, and belonged 

* x Al . , 5, Previous 

apparently to the same period. ror arrest of 

Caiaphas was deposed from the high 

priesthood by Vitellius after his arrival 

at Jerusalem, and in iv. 6 he is mentioned as no 

longer high priest, but subordinate to Annas, the 

acting president of the Sanhedrin. Again, in the 

subsequent trial, the capital punishment of the Twelve 

was proposed; and their escape was due, not to dread 

of Roman intervention, but to divine interposition, 

and the consequent prevalence of moderate counsels 

in the Sanhedrin itself. 

The period of priestly dominion closes with the 
abortive mission of Saul to Damascus. When he 
started, the persecution was still running conversion of 
its career unchecked, and seeking new Saul A D - 37 * 
victims outside the city. ’But intense as it was for a 
time within the walls, it did not last long enough 
to spread far beyond them. The next record tells 
the conversion of Samaria, and represents Christians 
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as coming in and going out in peace. Saul was in 
like manner suffered to preach Christ openly without 
hindrance in Damascus immediately after his conver¬ 
sion, and it may be inferred from this that the policy 
of Vi tel li us had by that time undergone a change 
which restored safety to the Christian Church: in 
other words, the conversion of Saul should be dated in 
May or June, 37. 

The flight of Saul from Damascus to Jerusalem is 
dated, in Gal. i. 18, three years after his conversion. 

Flight of Saul 111 ean8 only two years according 

from Damas- to English reckoning (as the Greeks in 
cub a.d. 39. suc } 1 case9 counted the two broken years 
at the beginning and end as two separate years), and 
makes 39 the date of the flight. Damascus had by 
that time been transferred from the province of Syria 
to the dominion of Aretas (2 Cor. xi. 32), doubtless as 
a tributary ally of Rome. The accession of Caius 
Caesar led to this change; for whereas Tiberius had 
steadily supported the Herodian family as a counter¬ 
poise to Jewish influence, Caius granted peace to 
Aretas, and subsequently deposed his rival. Damascus 
was naturally connected with Arabia rather than 
with western Syria, and had once belonged to an 
ancestor of Aretas. The fact of the transfer is 


indicated by a break in the series of Roman coins 
during the reigns of Caius and Claudius. 

There is good ground for dating Peter’s peaceful 
Order of progress through the churches and sub- 

tism tB of * cor- se q u ^nt baptism of Cornelius not very 
new)™, long after his return from Samaria; 
eaiem, for the circumstances of that baptism 

indicate that no Christian Church existed at the time 
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in Caesarea, though the position of that city on the 

high road from Jerusalem and Samaria ^ Growth of 

to the Levant, to Syria and the western Gentile church 
, , , i i i p •, in Antioch, 

world, suggests an early date tor its 

foundation, and the record of Philips preaching in 
viii. 40 lands him there at an early date. The flight 
of Saul from Damascus to Jerusalem is recorded indeed 
in an earlier chapter; hut this is obviously due to the 
exigencies of historical narrative which require the 
author to complete the account of Sauls conversion 
and his early preaching at Damascus, before resuming 
the thread of Peters life. It is impossible, on the 
other hand, to estimate the time which elapsed before 
the foundation of the more distant church of Antioch : 
the admission of Gentile converts was obviously sub¬ 
sequent to the divine sanction given in the case of 
Cornelius, and the departure of Barnabas to that 
church was certainly subsequent to Saul’s meeting 
with the apostles, for Barnabas was still at Jerusalem 
at that time. 

The date of the second persecution is determined 
by the biography of king Herod Agrippa I. He was 

brought up at Rome in the circle of the „ 

r e Herodian per- 

imperial palace, incurred the jealousy of secution a.d. 
Tiberius by his intrigues with Caius 43 ‘ 

Caesar, by whom he was afterwards promoted to 
royal dignity, but remained at Rome till the assassin¬ 
ation of Caius in January, 41. He rendered great 
services to Claudius at that juncture in securing his 
succession, and one of the first public acts of Claudius 
was to enlarge his dominion to the full extent 
over which his grandfather, the first Herod, had 
reigned. He died just three years after this, during 
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the winter of 44, in the sudden manner recorded in 
Acts xii. His last passover therefore was in 43, 
several months intervening between it and his fatal 
illness. This interval is suggested in v. 19 by the 
mention of a sojourn in Caesarea: and Josephus 
records an ambitious gathering of kings at Tiberias 
which gave umbrage to the governor of Syria before 
he went down to Caesarea. The death of James 
the son of Zebedee and imprisonment of Peter belong 
therefore to the early months of 43. 

Just as the Herodian persecution was breaking 
out in Jerusalem, i.e. very early in 43, Barnabas 
visit of Bar- anc ^ Saul repaired thither with alms from 
nabas and the church of Antioch, in which they had 
saiem early in spent the whole of the previous year, 42, 
A,D ‘ 43- together. They started apparently be¬ 
fore any tidings of danger had reached Antioch, but 
finding it in progress left their contribution with 
the elders, and hurried away without even seeing 
the Twelve. More than two years of Sauls life 
between his flight to Tarsus and the departure of 
Barnabas to seek him there are passed by without a 
record. But there is an incidental reference in xv. 41 
to churches in Cilicia: and many of the dangers and 
sufferings enumerated in 2 Cor. xi. 23-27, for which 
no place can be found in the better-known period 
that followed, were probably encountered during 
these two years of lonely labour at the hands of 
Jewish enemies, or in the wild highlands and along 
the stormy coast of Cilicia. 

No materials exist for fixing the date of the 
mission undertaken by Barnabas and Saul to Cyprus 
and Asia Minor, or the length of time occupied in 
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it, with any precision. Seven years intervened 
between their previous visit to Jerusalem and their 
attendance at the council, spent partly in Council of Je 
preaching in Judaea, Samaria, or Syria on rusaiem a. d. 
their way to and fro between Jerusalem SoiSjoumey 
and Antioch (comp. xxvi. 20 and xv. 3); previous to 
partly on the mission tour, which occupied 
at least two years, more probably three; partly in or 
around Antioch, where Paul seems to have made a 
considerable stay before he received his commission. 
The date of the council is determined by Gal. ii. 1. 
It can hardly be questioned that the special mission 
which Paul there describes is the same that the 
author records in ch. xv., or that the date fourteen 
years (according to English reckoning thirteen) should 
be calculated from his conversion in 37. The date 
of the council is therefore 50. As for the mission 
journey the travel-notes recorded in the Acts require 
at least two winters spent on the northern side of 
Taurus. It may be assumed that the party started 
from Antioch in the spring, as Cyprus and the coasts 
of the Levant were their primary object, that they 
spent the whole summer in Cyprus (for they tra¬ 
versed it from end to end, preaching in all the 
synagogues on successive Sabbaths), and that they 
did not cross Mount Taurus much before the moun¬ 
tain passes were closed by winter. They subsequently 
founded four permanent churches, Antioch, Iconium, 
Derbe, and Lystra: which implies a stay of some 
months in each place, specially at Iconium. They 
returned to Iconium and Antioch, after they had 
been expelled, to confirm the churches which they 
had founded. This they could not do without a lapse 
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of several months that the popular excitement might 
subside and new magistrates come into office. Prob¬ 
ably the whole tour occupied three or four years. 

After the council of Jerusalem in 50 the career of 
Paul is sketched in detail with so many accompanying 
notes of time that ten years can be fully 
Paul in Rome accounted for before his arrival in Rome. 
noUaterthEm ^t this point it comes into incidental con¬ 
tact with the events of Roman history. 
After the arrival of Festus in Caesarea the Jews of 
that city organized a deputation with his permission 
to accuse Felix of misgovernment. This deputation 
proceeded eventually to Rome, but as it was already 
late in the year they probably awaited the opening 
of navigation in the spring ; certainly they had not 
reached Rome before the arrival of Paul, for the 
Roman Jews knew nothing of the recent proceedings 
against him at Caesarea (xxviii. 21), and the trial 
of Felix took place subsequently. It ended in his 
acquittal, partly through the influence of his wealthy 
brother Pallas, but mainly owing to the support of 
Burrhus the pi’efect of the Praetorians. Now Burr¬ 
hus died in February, 62, and the ruin of Pallas 
quickly followed, so that the trial of Felix was 
certainly not later than 61 : and as the influence of 
Burrhus and Pallas had been for some time waning, 
it is more probable that it took place in 60, which 
may therefore be accepted as the probable date of 
Pauls arrival. 

After the council was over in 50 Paul made a 
considerable stay in Antioch, visited churches in 
Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia, founded the Philippian, 
Thessalonian, and Beroean churches: then after a 
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short stay at Athens he spent nearly two years in 

all at Corinth (see note on xviii. 9-11) sailed to 

Caesarea as early as the spring naviga- 

J A ± Fourth visit 

tion was open, made a hasty visit to to Jerusalem 

Jerusalem and Antioch, and reached f. ot * a T 5 11 c e , r 

Ephesus overland by about Pentecost. 1 

This important period of Paul’s ministry can hardly 

be compressed into a shorter space than four years, 

which brings its close down to the year 54. 

The next two years were spent at Ephesus, the 

summer and autumn following in Macedonia, and the 

ensuing winter at Corinth. The return 

i tit i • i.i . Fifth visit to 

through Macedonia and the voyage to Jerusalem at 

Palestine occupied the following spring, ^ e £ te g° st 

bringing the history down to Pentecost 

57, at which time Paul was arrested in Jerusalem. 

Two years and a half were spent in confinement 

at Caesarea: ending in the autumn of 59 with Paul’s 

departure as a prisoner for Rome. The 

shipwreck took place at the beginning Rome early in 

of winter, and the three winter months ^ t 0 ' J rial 

. . . . in A.D. 62. 

were spent in Melita. At the beginning 
of spring in 60 they sailed to Italy, and Paul re¬ 
mained two whole years in Rome under military 
custody awaiting his trial in 62. 

1 The season of his arrival was approximately the same as that 
of his departure two years later, for he is said to have spent 
two years there (xix. 10), and ho left the city apparently by 
Pentecost or a little later (see note on xx. 1). 
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TON MEN nPOTON AOTON evotwa^v irep) 1 

7raPT£op, (b 0eo0tAe, tov yp^aro 'I rjcrov? tt oielv Te kgu 
S tSd<rK€iv a\pt j/p rj/uepa 9 ermAa/xeyop toT? a7ro<7ToXoi9 2 
Ota irveufAUTO? dytov 01)9 e^eAe^aro cJpeX?;/u0^" oTp *al 3 
7rape<TTt]creu eauTOv £tovra fierd to TraOelv ai )tov, iu 
7 roAAofp T€KfJLt]p!oi$ Sl fpjiepwv Teo-crepUKOVTa oittolvo- 

nPAHEIS All.] The title of the Acts varies in the oldest 
mss. ; one omits d7ro<7T6\uJi', others insert t&v or r<2>i> cfytW before it. 
No such title can have originated with the author, as, according 
to his design, it was a sequel of the gospel history ; but when this 
book was detached from the third gospel, a separate title became 
necessary. 

1. Xoyov] The B. V. renders this treatise, as though it were an 
independent work. Book is a more appropriate rendering in the 
case of two successive books by the same author. 

erroiricrdpiiv] The B. V. rightly translates this, according to English 
idiom, I have made. The author is stating his completion of the first 
book by way of introduction to the second. 

This passage illustrates his habitual use of the first person when 
speaking in his own name. In like manner he uses the first person 
plural in the later chapters to indicate his own presence. 

3. Trap^a-T^trcv] This verb retains here its ordinary sense pre¬ 
sented , as in Luke ii. 22 , Acts ix. 41 . iv ttoXXois reKfir} plots should be 
attached to oTrravdfitvos, not to this verb. The B. V., by attaching 
it to 7T apt<jTr)aei', gives an undue prominence to the proofs of the 
Resurrection ; whereas in the text the more circumstantial account 
of the several appearances is subsidiary to a simple statement of 
fact. It is true that Trapaarijcai is once used of making good a 
charge (xxiv. 13), but this is not a parallel usage. 

dTTTavd|i€vos] dwTaaia is often used in description of heavenly 
31 
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[I. 3- 


/nevo$ auTof? Kat Xeytov ra 7rep\ ryj? fiacriXela? tov 

4 Oeov. Ka! <Tvva\i£6nevo$ irapi)yyetXev avrois 

a.7ro ’lepoo-oXv/uioov fit] \a)pt^eo-0ai, dXXa irepifieveiv rtjv 

5 e7rayyeX/ay tou iraTpos rjv yjKOvcrare fxov' oti ’la )dvr}$ 
jaev efidiTTurev vSaTi, t ifjuieis de ev irveufiaTL /3a7TTicr0>/- 

6 create aylco ou /xerd 7roXXct? rairra? fj/aepas. Ol fxev 
ovv truyeXOoVre? dpcoTcov clvtov Xeyorre? K vpie, el ev 
Tip xpovco TOUT(p d7TOKaQi<TTavei ? Ttjv fiaeriKelav rw 

7 I<7 parj\ ; eiirev i r/oo? auroJs 1 Oi’x d/xwi/ go’tIi' yKco^at 
\povov$ t] Kaipov p od? 6 7 rarrjp eOeTO ev T{j IS la e£ov<rla, 


visions, either of Christ or of angels. The kindred verb (not found 
elsewhere in the N. T.) denotes in like manner a series of visible 
manifestations of himself by the risen Lord. 

4. truvaXi^ofievos] 'A \Itj (-a) was a common term for a popular 
assembly amongst Ionian and Dorian Greeks : the verb here implies 
a general gathering of believers not limited to the Twelve. The 
brethren of the Lord and the women are afterwards mentioned 
as belonging to it. 

’DpotroXvnwv] The declinable form is often used after prepositions : 
otherwise the indeclinable form 'lepov<r<i\r)(i is the more common. 

5. 8ti] The B. V. renders For> making £»ri causal; but this causal 
sense of Sti is limited to double sentences whose two clauses are 
related to each other as cause and effect, except in cases of ellipsis : 
tin is here declarative, introducing the words spoken by Christ on 
this occasion. 

6. dTroKaOuTTavets] This word denotes restoration in its most 
enlarged sense, not a mere re-establishment of the ancient kingdom, 
but the establishment of a new kingdom of God instinct with life 
and power, like the restoration of a withered hand by the quicken¬ 
ing power of Christ’s word. The dative appended to it further 
describes this restoration as a blessing for Israel. The B. V. restore 
to Israel implies on the contrary a mere giving back to Israel. The 
present tense denotes a purpose to be carried into immediate effect. 

7- Two distinct objects of curiosity are specified: (1) the duration 
of future periods (xpoVouj), (2) critical occasions of special import¬ 
ance yet to come ( Kcupovs ). 

oOs ... eljova-fq,] The ordering of the future has been placed by 
the Father within the sphere of his own absolute sovereignty. 
t£ovala denotes sometimes the limited authority of responsible officers, 
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I. M.] 


dXXd \r)p\Jse<r6e Svvapuv 67 reXOovTos tov dylov irvev- 8 

fJLUTOS €(/)' VfA(X<?, KOI 00 * 6(706 (J.OV pdpTVpeS €V T€ ’lepOV- 

<ra\t]fx kcu ev 7rd<T )/ tij lovSala kui 2iapapla kcu ecvs 
€<rxdroo tIjs y/ 79 . kol Tavra ehrlov fiXeirovTwv avTwv 9 
em'ipOt], kcu vecfreXt] vireXaBev avTOV diro toov 0(j)6aXp(jov 
avTidv. koi a)? c it€vl£qvt€S rjcrav els tov ovpavov iropevo- 10 
pevov avTOVy Ka\ ISov clvSpes Svo irapKTTrjKeurav avTOis 
ev ecrOrjcreai XevKais, oi kcu eiicav * AvSpes TaXtXaloiy Till 
€<TT)lKaT€ j3XeiT0VT€S CIS TOV OVpCXVOV \ OVTOS 0 ’I)/0*009 O 
avaXrjpipOe'is d<j> vpwv els tov ovpavov ovtios eXeucrerai 
dv Tpoirov eOecterauGe avrov iropevopevov els tov ovpavov. 
Tore vireaTpeyfrav els lepovo’aXhp diro opovs tov 12 
KaXovpievov ’EXattoj/oj, o ccttiv eyyvs 'lepovcraXtjp cra/S- 
/Sarou I'xov oSov. Keel ore eicrrjXdov, els to 13 

virepwov dvefitjcrav ov ijerav KarapevovTes , o re Uerpos 
Kai Iwavijs Kat laKwfios kcu ’A vSpeas, QlXuriros /cat 
0o )pds } /3ap6oXopcxlos koi iluQOatos t Icxkoo/Sos A X(f>a!ov 
/cat 2 //a wv d fyXooTJjS kcu ’Ioacia? ’I«/C£i)/3oi/. ovtoi irdvTes 14 
//tray irpoerKapTepovvTes dp.06vp.aS0v ~nj irpocrevyri cvv 


blit also supreme authority as here, or despotism of a tyrant as in 
xxvi. 28. 

8. eircXOcvros] This clause describes the method by which they 
were to receive power, viz. by the Holy (lliost coming upon them. 
It contemplates, not a single outpouring of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost, as the B. V. implies, but a new dispensation of the Spirit, 
whose indwelling presence should become a continuous power with¬ 
in them. 

9. inr^XaPev] This verb followed by a7rc5, as it is here, denotes 
withdrawal. 

13. ft tc IltTpos] When two or more names of persons or places 
are enumerated as members of a single group, only the first requires 
the article. 

14. Rec. inserts /cal ttj Seffau after vpoaevxy . 

irpoo-KapTtpoOvTes] This verb denotes either stedfast perseverance 
in a habit (as here and in ii. 42, vi. 4), or stedfast adherence to a 
person (viii. 13), or constant attendance in a place (ii. 46). 

c 
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yvvai£\v Kai Ma/oca/x Tp /mtjTpi tov It/trov kcli <tvv to?? 
aSeXipois aurov. 

15 KAI EN TAI 2 HMEPAIE Tairrat? ava<TTa? Ilerpo? 
ev fiecro) tcov ddeXepwv eiTev (>jv re oxXos ovo/xanav eiri 

16 to avTO a>? €KdTOv e’lKocn) "A.vSpes dSeXtpol, eSei irXtjpw- 
Ofjvcu Tgv ypatpr/v i}v irpoehre to 7 rveufxa to ayiov Sta 
(TTO/xaTOS Aaue!(5 irept ’I ovSa tov yevofxevov oSr/yov to?? 

1 7 wWafiovcriv r Ir/erovv, oti KaTt/ptO/xr/imevos rjv ev r/fxiv Kai 

18 eXa^ey tov KXyjpov Trjs SiaKovlas TavTr )?.— 05to? pev ovv 

€KT)/<raTO \uopiov €K fiicrOov T/j? a<Wa?, Kai nrpr/vr/s 
yei'o/uevos eXciKycrev /metros, koi e^exvOrj irdvTa ra 

19 mrXdyx^a avTOv. Kai yvoovTov eyeveTO 7 rrltn rots 

KaTOiKovcriv ’lepoveraXr/fi, wcrTe KXgOrjvai to 

Kai Maptaji] Kai has here the force of singling out Mary in 
particular from a group of women. The company of believing 
women were not at this time a definite body, as the B. V. implies 
by its addition of the before women. 

15. 4irl Tb avTb] This expression, though not found elsewhere 
in the N. T., recurs four times in the first two chapters of the 
j Acts (i. 14, ii. 1, 44, 48). The B. V. renders it together (locally), 
or in one place , with little regard to the force of the preposition 
eVh This points rather to the common purpose which animated 
i the community of primitive Christians (comp. iv. 32), and so gives 
j the true key to the meaning of the phrase ; for the characteristic 
mark of their assemblies ( and their lives was the unity of purpose 
with which they devoted themselves to the service of their Lord. 
The kindred phrase ri> avrb <f>poveiv in Phil. ii. 2, iv, 2, expresses the 
same unanimity of spirit amidst Christian brethren. 

d8eX<^uv] Rec. fxadTjTwv. 

17. 6ti] The B. V. renders this For ; but there is no causal 
connexion between this verse and the last to justify that rendering. 
tin is here declarative, and introduces a statement of the prophecy 
contained in Ps. xli. 9, which was in substance that one of the 
chosen Twelve was to be the traitor. 

18. OfiTos piv otv] This emphatic opening marks the commence¬ 
ment of the author’s parenthetic comment as distinct from the 
speech of Peter. 
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€K€lVO T>] StaXtKTO) (WTCOV ' A K eX S tt jJ. <1 TOUT e<TTtV 

Xo yplov A 't/ULUTOs. VeypaiTTat yap ev / 3 t/ 3 X(p tyaX/uLwv 20 

TeNHO^Too h ^nAyAic aytoy epHMOC 

KAl MH £cTtO 6 K ATOI KCO N €N AYTH , 

KUt 

Thn enicKonHN ay’toy AaBgtoo eTepoc.— 

Set ouv tow eruveXOovTonv fpj.iv avSpwv ev iravTt xpovoo 21 
tp etcrgXOev kill e^rjXOev e<j> rpaa 9 6 Kuptos ’Iiytrouy, ap£u- 22 
fievos airo tov / 3 a 7 TT/< 5 >t«T 09 ’Icoavou tW t^? p/tiepag iy? 
aveXi'/ptpOi] a(jy rpuatov, fxdpTVpa T//9 ava<TT u<rew? a utov 
cuv g fj.lv ye veer Oat eva toutoov. teat ecrTtj<rav Suo, ’looertjtfi 23 
tov KaXoujutevov Bapcra/8/3av, 09 67 retcXyOti ’Iouctto?, Kat 
M aOOlav. Kat irpocrev^dpevoi etirav Eu Kvpie KapSco- 24 
yvuxrTa 7rdvTcov, dvdSet^ov ov <?£eX<$o, 6/C TOVTteV TU)V 
Suo eva, Xaj3etv tov tottov t//9 StuKovlas tout }79 Kat 2 5 
dirocrToXTtf, (x(j) 1/9 it ape fit] ’IoJ$a 9 TropeuOgvat eh tov 
tottov tov tSiov. kui eScoKov KXypov? aiWoh , /cat cTretrev 26 
o /c\//p09 e7n XlaOOtav, /cat avvKaTexjrtpplerOt] peTa to>v 
evScKa a7 tocttoXmv. 


20. ptp\u>] Literally a book, i.e. one of the live books, not the 
book of Psalms. 

21. Set o6v answers to Zdet in r. 16. That verse declared God’s 
will in past time, this declares his will in the present. 

24. avaSei^ov] This word denotes Christ’s actual appointment of 
the twelfth apostle, as it docs of the Seventy in Luke x. 1, the issue 
of the lot being regarded as a declaration of his will. The B. V. 
renders it as an inward guidance of the voters, on the false assump¬ 
tion that all were casting lots. 

25. TrapePf]] The ease which follows this verb determines its mean¬ 
ing. When followed by an accus. 7rapd means against or beyond, and 
wapapalt'ei.v denotes transgression : when followed by ari or c£, as it 
is here, Trapd means aside and irapafiaLi'ei.v denotes swerving from the 
right path. The latter is the meaning here, as often in the lxx. : the 
sense of transgression introduced by the B. V. is foreign to the passage. 

26. cmvKaToJni<f>£o-0T]] The force of Kara is to indicate the final 
ratification of the election by a vote of the assembly, and of civ to 
declare its concurrence with the lot. 
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2 Kal ev tw (TUU7r\t]povcr0ai t>?v rjpepav tj?? TrevT^KOTTrj^ 

2 f/crav 7ra^re? o/xot; e7r! to aoTO, /cal eyeVero a0yco e/c 
tov ovpavov >j\09 cocnrep (j>€po/b 7 Tvor}<$ /3ta/a? /cal 

3 67rX?y/oa)(Tei/ oAoy Toy ot/coy ov tjerav KaO/ijuevoi, /cal 
to<f)6)]o m av (ivtois Sta/uLepi^o/uLevai yXoxrerai axre! 7ro/)09, 

4 /cai e/ca'&trey eef> eva eKacrrov avTcov, kcu e7rX?/<70?7cray 
7ra^Te? irvevfJ.aTOS ay iov } /cal ijp^avTO XaXetv cTepai? 
y\w<Tcrai<; /ca0i? to irvevfxa eSlSov aTroffiOeyyevOai 

5 auTO/V. 'Hcay <$e e/V I epovcraXt]/x KaTOiKOvvTe? 

’lovSaioi, avSpes evXa/3ei$ a.7ro 7rayTOf e6vov$ twv vi to 

6 tov ovpavov' yeyo/aey//? <Se T /79 (poovTfi TavTtis crvvrjXOe to 
7rXrjOos /cal (TvvexyOtj, oti t'/KOverev eT? e/caTTO? T// aS/a 

7 (5/aXe/CTO) AaAooyTwy avTwv' e^tvTavTO Se /cal e0aJ/uafoy 
XeyoyTe? Ou^l !Sov 7tuvt€$ ovtoi eicrtv oi Xa Xovvtc? 

8 TaX/Xa/o/ ; /cal 7rw? qjJLeiQ aKovopev ckcuttos Tfl ISla 


1. crvvirXijpova-Gtu] This pres. inf. cannot denote fully come , as 
rendered in the B. V. It signifies that the fifty days were on the 
eve of completion but not yet complete, i.e. that the day had 
not yet commenced : the Christians were gathered together before 
dawn. 

irdvrcs] Rec. <5l7rai'Tes, which would point to the presence of the 
whole existing church. Traces on the contrary suggests the apostles 
alone, the last clause having named them. 

ofioO errl ri> avrd] Rec. 6y.o6vfj,aS6v t which probably originated in 
a marginal gloss added to explain the expression eiri t 6 a vt6 : as to 
which see note on i. 15. 

3. <Ut|>0Ti(rav 8iap.epi.£<Sp,€vai] The present part. pass, denotes a 
process seen in actual operation. Tongues, as of fire, were seen to 
detacli themselves and settle on the several Christians there present. 

5. ets *1. kcitoikoOvt€s] The majority of mss. have tv instead of 
efr, the former being much more common after ko.tolk€iv. But the 
author distinguishes between the two in vii. 4, using the former of 
an inhabitant, the latter of an immigrant. The temporary sojourners 
who had come to Jerusalem only for the feast would therefore be 
described as k<ltoikouvt€s ds, not tv 'UpovaaX'qp, (comp, rypetadai ets in 
xxv. 4). 

7. Rec. inserts ndvres after t^laravro 5t. 
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SiaXeKTO) fj/ULoov ev ?/ eyevvifi^pev ; TVapQoi tcai M/jcJo£ 9 

kcu ’l^XapeiTat, kcu ol k(itoiko\jvt€<s t*}v AiecroiroTcipLav, 

’I ovSalav T€ KOi Ka 7 T 7 raSoKiav, II ovtqv koi Tyv ’Acr/ai/, 
<\>pvylav tc kcu Hapc/wXlau, Alyvirrov kcu tu peptj rtjs io 
A ifiutjs t^? kutu K vpijvrjv* Kai oi €inStjpovvTes Pcopatoi, 
'louSuiol re koi irpocrtjXvTOL, Kp/jTef koi ’'Apa/Bes, 11 
uKouopev AaA ovvtoov avToov raFf tjpeTepais yXcoercrais tu 
peyuXela tov Oeov. e^/crrai^TO Se TravTC? koi &>/7ro- 12 
povvro, aXX of 7rpof aAAor Aeyoyref T/ 0 eAet touto 

eij/at ; eVepot (Se (S/axAei/afoi^Te? eAeyoy on rAeu/coi/f *3 
pepevTopevoi elcriv. 2 ra( 9 af Se 6 IleTpo? crvv 14 

Tot 9 tV(Se/ca e7r/;pey tF/i' (fioov^v uvtov kcil «7re^0ey^aTO 
ai’roFf *AvSpes IouciaFoi kui ol kcatolkocvtc^ JepovcraX^p 
TTavres, tovto Ujuiiv yvcocTTOv et tto) Kai evcoTicracrOe TU. 
pi] fJLUTU pov. ov yup (Of vpet f vTroXcxpfBaveTe ovtol 15 
peOuovcriv, eunv yup topu Tpirt] r/jf ))pepas, aAAu tovto 16 
eo-Tiv to elpyplvov Siu tov irpocj^TOv ’Ian; A 

KaI ectai eu raFf ecrxuTcu^ tipeptus, Xeyei 6 0eof> *7 

£KX€(I) ATTO TOY TT N6Y MATOC MOY £17I TTACAN CApKA, 
ka! npoct)HTeYcoYCiN oi yioi ym£)n kai a! ©Yr^Tepec ymcon, 

KAI oi N6ANICKOI YMWN OpAC6IC OyONTAI, 

9. rf|v J Acr£av] The other names are entered without an article, 
each country being viewed as a unit, but Asia being an aggregate 
of several geographical divisions in one large province habitually 
takes the article in the Acts (excepting the vague description air6 
K. k. ’Atuar in vi. 9). 

11. t. T]p.£Tepais ■yX.ii<r<xais] yXuWa is not used in the sense of 
language, as toiv/ue is in English. The dative is therefore instru¬ 
mental and should be rendered with our tont/ues, i.e. the tongues of 
Earthians, Medes, etc. 

14. ttTT€<|>0e'yj|aTo] The previous use of this verb, to express the 
utterance of the Spirit in v. 4, suggests here also that Peter was the 
mouth-piece of the Spirit, giving utterance to the mind of the Spirit. 

cvti)T£(racr0€] The lxx. often use this verb with reference to 
weighty matter which the hearer needs to store up in his heart 
(Gen. iv. 23,...). 
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18 


19 


kaI 01 npecByTepoi ymgon eNynNioic eNyTTNiAcGrtcoNTAi' 
ka( re enl Toyc AoyAoyc moy kaI enl tac AoyAac moy 
en taTc hm£paTc £K6inaic eKxetl) atto Toy TTNey/WATcfc 

moy, 


teal irp 0 <pr\ redcro ucri v. 

KaI AcoCCO T^pATA EN Ttjj OYPANtO UPCO 
ka! cn]fxeta enl thc r^c /carw, 
aTma ka! rryp ka! atmiAa kattnoy’ 


20 6 HAlOC METACTPA<t)HC6TA1 eic CKOTOC 

ka! h ceA^nh eic aTma 

nplN eAGeTn hm^pan Kypioy thn Mer^AHN kaI e tticJjanh. 

21 KaI ecTAi ttac oc can ettikaAe'chtai to onoma 

Kypioy cco0hc£tai. 

22 v A vSpe? } \crparj\eiTai } aKOvcrarc rod? Adyoi/? tovtov 9 ' 
'Irjcrovv top Nafo opalop, avopa aTroSeSeiyfxepop a 7 ro tou 
Oeou c/V vp-fis Supdfiecri kul Tepavi kou cr^e/oz? oU 

2 3 67T 0 U]<T€P St aVTOV o 0609 €P jULtCTtf) VJXtOP, KaOu)$ UVTOl 
diSare, tout op 777 wpicrjA^Pfl /SouA;; /cal irpoypwaet tou 
0eod ckSotop otd \eipo$ dpofxwp 7r/?o<X7n/£ayT6? dre/Aare, 

2 4 op o 060? dvecrTrjcrev Adirap rdf (Jd/Va? tou Oupcltou, 


22. Svv<i|«o-L «al T^pao-i KaV crripcfois] Three forms of divine cre¬ 
dentials are here glanced at: (1) special powers inherent in the 
person, (2) portents like the star in the east, choir of angels, voices 
from heaven, and the mysterious darkness and earthquake that 
heralded the death of Christ, (3) miracles wrought by Christ himself. 

23. tovtov ... KkSotov] Rec. adds Xafidvres after this. 

81 a xeipbs] Rec. xetpwy. This alteration is fatal to the sense. 
The Jews did not with lawless hands crucify the Saviour, blit pro¬ 
cured his crucifixion by Gentiles, avb^v is here used, as in 1 Cor. 
ix. 21, for men who did not acknowledge the law of God, i.e. 
Gentiles. There was nothing lawless about the crucifixion. It was 
a judicial murder, not an act of lawless violence ; and the essence of 
its guilt lay in their giving over the Messiah to the Romans for 
execution. 

24. The expression (bSivas Oavdrov is borrowed from the LXX. It 
occurs there in 2 Kings (Sam.) xxii. 6, Ps. xvii. 6 (xviii. 4), cxiv. 
(cxvi.) 3, combining the sense travail-pangs with death. To loosen 
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kuOoti ovk T]v Svvarov KpareicrOai avrov vi r avrov' 
Adueid yap \cyei €i$ avrov 2 5 

TTpOOptOMHN TON KYPION £NCOTTION MOY AIA TTANTOC, 

oti 4 k AeEidjN moy gctin Tna mh c<\Aey 0 co. 

Aia ToyTO hy4»p&n0h moy h kapAia ka! hpaAAiacato h 26 

fAtOCCA MOY, 

gti At ka! h capI moy katackhn cocci err’ gAthAi* 
oti oyK eNKATAAef^eic thn yyxhn moy eic aAhn, 27 

oyAe Atbceic ton ocion coy IAgTn Aia4>0opan. 
erNwpicAC mo 1 oAoyc zoofic, 28 

rrAHpcoceic Mt ey^POcyNHc mgta toy ttpoccottoy coy- 

these is to produce a new birth (comp. Job xxxix. 2). This figure, 
which presents the death of Christ as a new birth unto life, beauti¬ 
ful and appropriate as it is in itself, does not exist in the original, 
but only in the lxx. The Hebrew in both Psalms uses another 
figure, cords of death : and this is evidently the figure in the apostle’s 
mind, for he passes 011 to the impossibility of Jesus being holden by 
them. This language affords a conclusive argument that the original 
speech was in Hebrew, and has been translated into Greek by the 
author, like other speeches in the Acts. 

25. npoopwp/rjv] The middle voice indicates the personal interest 
of the Psalmist. Looking forth for help in time of need, he saw the 
Lord before him standing at his right hand. 

26. yXicrtra] So the lxx. version of Ps. xv. (xvi.) 9. The 
B. V. ‘ (jlory ’ denotes an utterance of praise. 

27. cvKaTa\«h|/€i$] This is a very forcible term for expressing 
entire abandonment. The emphatic language of Ps. xxi. (xxii). 

1, adopted by Christ upon the cross, and that of Deut. xxxi. 6, 
Joshua i. 5, quoted in Hebrews xiii. 5, mark its true force as 
denoting divine abandonment. Here, as elsewhere, it should be 
rendered forsake. 

ets <j8qv] The B. V. in hell confounds eis with tv : its true force 
is to fix a limit to God’s abandonment of his servant. Though he 
may hide his face a little while, he will not forsake him unto death. 

8ia.<f>0opdv] This does not, like <p$opav y denote corruption (as ren¬ 
dered in the B. V.) but destruction. The lxx. use it in Ps. xv. 
(xvi.) 10, where the original speaks of the pit , i.e. the pit of death. 
God (it is there said) will not suffer his Holy One to see death. 
This is the spiritual truth conveyed by Christ in John viii. 51 ; If 
a man keep my ivord , he shall never see death (see note on xiii. 34). 

28. fitTa, t. irpoo-tiirou <rou] yera denotes companionship and irpoa - 
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29 J/ A vSpeg aSe\(j)ol, e£ov ehreiv p.€Ta irapp^crlaq irpo<s vp.a<s 
7rep! tov TraTpiapyov AavelS , oti kcu €Te\evTr}<rev kcu 
€TCL( f»] KCU TO pvtjfxa GIVTOV CCTTIV £V fjfllV CL\pL T //9 

30 d/uepas Tavri /?' 7 rpo<p}]Tti^ ovv v 7 rapx^t Kai oti 

OpKCf) GJMOCCN AYT4) O #60? €K KAPTTOY THC OC^OC &Y T °Y 

31 K<\0fc<M eni ton epoNON &ytoy, irpoiSitiv eAaA^trey irept 

Trf<z ava&Tacrea)<; tov xpta’TOv oti oytc eNKATeAei^GH elc 

32 <JAhn oyt€ fj <rij.p£ avTOv eTAeN Aia<J> 0 op<\n. tovtov tov 
’I qvovv ave<TTY\(rev d Geo;, ov 7ravT€<; fj/uLel; e<Tp,ev 

33 fxdpTvpes. Ttf Se^ia ovv tov Oeov v^/coOew Tt)v re 

eVayyeA/ay tov irvevjxaTO 9 tov dylov Aa/3wy 7 rapa tov 
iraTpo ? e£e\eev tovto o v/met? kcu f3\e7T€T€ /cal a/coJere. 

34 ov ydp Aat/elc) dvef3)j etV too? ovpavov ?, Aeyet Se at/ to? 

ETneN Kypioc tco kypicp moy Ka 0 oy ck AgIioon moy 

35 e6 l)c an 0 d) toyc exOpoYC coy YTTonoAioN tcon ttoAujn coy- 

36 a <T<pa\w; ovv yivccxTKeTO) 7ra? of/co? ’LxpadA ort /cal 

/cJptoi^ auToy /ca/ xpivTov eirotrjcrev 0 6 eo $, TOUTOy to^ 

37 ’L/irooy oV d^ue/? ecTai/pajaaTe. ’A/cooo-ayref oe 

KaT€vvy9i<Tav t>]v KapSlav , etVdy Te 7rpd? Toy IleTpoy 
/ca! too? Ao/Trod? dirocToXovs T 1 iroir](Td)p.eVy aydpe? 

wttqv the actual presence of God, not his countenance in the sense of 
divine favour, as is suggested by the B. V. The fulness of joy is to 
consist in admission to God’s presence, to stand beside him where 
he is. 

29. eiji>v] This participle has the force of a finite verb (comp. 
2 Cor. xii. 4). 

30. Rec. inserts t6 Kara adpKa di'aarfaeiv tov xpiorfa after 6<r<f>vos 
ai’Tov. 

To KadU rat corresponds 9faop.au in the original passage, Psalm 
cxxxi. (cxxxii.) 11 : KaOtaat therefore lias probably a transitive force, 
its object being supplied out of in napirod. 

31. cvKaT€X.££<|)0T)J Rec. inserts 77 ^vxv avrov after tliis, borrowing 
it from the Psalm. 

33. Tfl Si^ia] 'This must be an instrumental dative. Its em¬ 
phatic position marks the intervention of God with power at the 
Ascension. 
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c 'iSeXcftol ; Ilerpo ? < 5 e irpos clvtovs MeTayo>/<xaTe, Kat 38 
/3a7rTicrOf]T(jo e/cacrrop vpcov ev rw ovopaTt lyo'ov 
yipiaTov «V dtpecrtv tcov dpapTtcov vpcov, Kat X^p^redQe 
t*jv Stopedv tov ay lov 7rvevpaTO$' vp.lv yap ear tv >7 39 
eirayyeXla ku\ toA tckvoi? vptov Kat iruo-i toTc eic 
MAKp(\N ocoyc AN TTpOCKAAeCHTAI KypiOC O 060? l]pu>v. 
€Ttpoi<; re Xoyot9 TrXetocrtv StepapTvpaTO, Kat irapeKaXei 40 
oh’tou? Xeycoy 2o)0//re airo tvjs yevea? tj/9 <TKoXia$ 
TavT*i<?. 0 i pev ovv dir oSe^dpevot tov Xoyov avTov 41 
efiairrl(rOi](rav, Ka\ irpoo-eTcQ^crav ev rtj rjpepa eKetvp 
\/sv)(ui (oo-et Tpt<j\tXtat. f}<rav Sc 7rpo<TKapT€povvT€<$ 4 2 
tv] St8a\)] tojv di tottoXcov ku! tv] KOtvwvla, tvj KXaeret 
tov apTOv Kat rai '? it pocrevyals- ’Ey Aero Sc 43 

irdcrp ^svx>} <j)d/3o$, 7roXXa c)e TcpUTa Ka\ crtjpeta Sid 
t tov dirouToXtov cylveTO. 7rdvTe<{ Sc ol 7rt(rTev<TavT€$ 44 
eiri to avTO ciyov airavTa KOivu y Kat Ta KTtjpaTa Kat 45 
T«9 V7T dp<~€l<f CTTLTT pUTKOV KOI Siepcpl ^OV 1TIKTIV 

KaOoTt dv Ti9 xpctav ciyev' KaO ’ dpcpav re irpo<TKapTC- 46 
povvTes 0 p. 0 Qvp.aS 0 v ev tw lepiv, kXwvtcs T€ kot oIkov 
dpTOv, p€TcXdp/3avov Tpo</)ljs ev d yaXXtd<rei /ca! 
dtftcXoTtjTt KapSias y atvovvTcg tov Qeov ku i c'xovtcs 47 

40. 8i€p.apTTjpaTo] This word defines the nature of the address, 
as a protect against the wickedness of the crucifixion, accompanied 
by warnings to save themselves from the doom of a guilty generation. 

41. a/TroScldpcvoi] This verb expresses hearty welcome. Hence 
later mss. inserted aafievws and kq.i TriffTewavTts. 

44. 4irl to avTo ctyov] The phrase eVi t 6 avro denotes the unity of 
spirit with which Christians held all things common (see note on 
i. 15). The force of the same as in Luke xiv. 18, Phil. ii. 29. 

Roe., with some mss., reads fjaav eVl to ai’ro xoi eixov. 

40. a<|>6\oTT|TL] The B. V. singleness confounds this with AttXo ttjti. 

It really denotes evenness of temper and unruffled cheerfulness in 
social intercourse. The adj. d^eXijs was used to describe a smooth 
road, free from stones, and d0eXorijs or d^eXela marked a harmony 
of Christian life undisturbed by discord or unkind ness. 

47. fyovres X“P tv l The regular meaning of this Greek phrase is 



42 IIPAEEI^ AIIOSTOAftN. [II. 47- 

X^-P LV Tpo<t oXov tov Xaov. 6 Se Kvpio$ TTpocrerlOei 
TOi/p aw^OfjLei'Ovs KaQ' rjfiepa v e7rl to avTO. 

3 IIeT /009 <5e /c«! ’I oodvtjs avefiaivov eh to lepov eVI Ttjv 

2 copav T /79 Trpoereuxw tIjv evar^v, Kai t avhp X^W ^ K 

KotXtas /uLtjTpos aurou u7rdpx(jou e/Sacrra^ero, ov ertOovv 
KaO * ijjuLepav 7 rpo? 0i'pay toi/ tepoy Aeyopei'^i' 

fipa/ay roy aiVea/ eXerjfioo'vvrjv 7 rapa rtoi/ et<77ropeyo- 

3 /ueVco^ e/Y to lepov, 09 aSdov HeTpov /cal Itodvtjv peXXoi/Tap 
elmevui eh to lepov tjpcoTa eXer}fio<rvvt} v Xa/3eiv. 

4 arevlcas Se IleTpo? eh avTOV avv Tip loodvn eiirev 

5 BA e'\fsov e/p /Jpap. 6 Se ei rei^ei/ avToh 7rpo<rSoK(jov t t 

6 irap avTivv Xa/Seiv. ehrev Se UeV pop ’Apyupiov /cal 
Xpycnor oox ^Trapxef pot, o (5e ex 60 touto trot SlSwjuu' ev 
Tip ovo/uuxti I y]erov XptTTOf? Too N a^wpalov 7repnraTei. 

7 kcll 7nacra? ai/Toy t/Jp c)e£ta? x e( /° 0? ?y«pct/ aiYroV 

7rapaxp^/p« <Se ecrTepeto0//(ray at /3d<reip aoTOt; /cal Ta 

S c T<pvSpa t /cal e^aAAopf^op cVt// /cal 7repte7raTet, /cat 

ifivinff thanks. This they dicl publicly before all the people. If 
meant favour (as rendered in the B. V.), it would have preceded 
^yorrey and must have been followed by Trap' ti\ip rip \a<p , as in Luke 
i. 30, ii. 52, instead of 7rp6s iiXor rbv \a6v. The B. V. has the same 
error in Hebrews xii. 28. 

After TtfLtpav Rec. has 7-77 eKK\q<rlq., ’E7rl rb ai '<rb 5b llbrpos. The 

f closing words Kad ’ 7 yjApav iirl rb avrb are really connected with 
robs ffbjfojLbi'ovs, which means saving themselves, as the previous ex- 

. hortation awO-qTe in v. 40 had warned them to do. Converts were 
seeking refuge in the church from day to day with the same purpose 
of escaping the wrath of God, denounced on an evil generation, by 
repentance and faith. For eVl rb avrb sec note on i. 15. 

1. dve'Paivov ... Kal .. ^pao-Td£eTo] The two imperfects are coupled 
together to express the coincidence of the two arrivals. Peter and 
John were going up as the lame man was carried to his post. 

2. iiirdpxwv] The lameness is stated aB the occasion of his being 
so carried. 

6. TrtpnrclTti] Rec. Hyeipai /cal 7repi7rdr€t, other MSS. have Hyeipe Kai 7 r. 
The language employed by Christ probably suggested the additions. 
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in. 16 .] iipaeei 2 AnorroAfix. 

eio'rjXOev avv auToi ? ei? to iepoy 7repf7raTW^ /cat aXXo- 
pevo$ /cat aiWw roy @eoV. kol eiSev 7rct? o Xao? uutov 9 
TvepnraTOvvTa Kat aivouvTa tov Oeov, €7T€yiv(i)(rKov Se io 
clvtov OTt ooto? ijv d 7rpo? T>/y e\e^ / aoo'o^//^ /ca^J/yuei^o? 
67H TIJ 'Qpala IIJAff T °V LtpOVy KC « €7rX?/(T Oticrav Oapfiov? 
Kat e/ccrrricreo)? e^r! tw Gup/3€/3tjKOTt uvtw. 

KpciTOoi/TO? <?e ccotoo toi^ HeTfiOv Kat tov To mvrjv n 
avveSpapev 7 tm? o Xao? 7T/oo? outoo? €i rt t>; gtou tij 
K uKovfxevy ZoXojUajrro? e«:@a/x/3o/. tScov (5e o IIerpo? 12 
«7re/cp/Varo 7rpo? top XaoV ’'AvSpes 'IcrparjXetTai, tl 

OaVfJtd^€T€ €7rl TOVTO J, 5) tyU/r' TL (JLT€vl^€T€ 05? i<$/a 

(Sui/a/xei j? evcre/Sela ir€irou]KOGtv tov ireptivaTetv a vtov\ 

6 0GOC ’ABpAAM KAI ’ICAAK KAI ’IaKIoB, O 06OC TO)N 13 
TTATGpOJN HM(I)N, GAoEaCGN TON TTAlAA AYTOy lt](TOVV } 

dv vpci$ pev TrapeS (vkotc kui >/ i oi/>/<xaa'@e kutu irpo- 
G037T0V IlaXaTOO, KplVUVTO 9 6KCIV0V diroXvetv' Vp€l$ 14 
<?e tov dytov kuI Sikuiou dpin'icracrOe, Kat j/T*J(raor0e 
dvSpa (j)Ovea xaptGOtjvat vptv, tov Se dp\riydv Trj<? farjs 15 
a 7 T€KTelvaT€ t ov d @60? i'jyeipev e/c v€Kpwv> ov fjpets 
pdpTvpes evpev. Kat Ttj i tIgtci tov dvopaTOS aitTOV 16 

12. tov Trepurarav] Apparently the genitive expresses the even¬ 
tual result of the miracle : it issued in his walking. 

13. Kani TTpocrwTrov] This ph rase usually denotes open encounter 
with an opposite party face to face (Acts xxv. 16, Cal. ii. 11), and the 
context points to that meaning here. The Jews met Pilate with a 
point blank denial when lie offered to set his prisoner free. 

15. apX'HYov] "The habitual sense of this word in the LXX. is 
captain Y e.<j. this title is given to the twelve chosen warriors who 
went to spy out the land of Canaan (Numbers xiii. 4), the captains 
of Jehoiada’s force (2 Chr. xxiii. 14), the captains of the Persian 
army (Neh. ii. 9). The sense of leader in sin, given it in Micah i. 

13 , is not far removed from this. It never means prince , nor is it 
connected with kingly attributes. In the N. T. it is always associ¬ 
ated with the name ’It/cous, so that the typical reference to Joshua 
as the captain of Israel can hardly be doubtful (comp. Acts v. 31, 
Hebrews ii. 10, xii. 2). 
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npAHEis AnorroAflx. 


[III. r6. 


TOVTOP OP Oewp€tT€ KCU o'lSdTC €(TT€p€(x)<T€P TO OPOfXa 
aVTOV, KCU *] 'TTLCTTIS % Si CtVTOV eS(l3K€ V CLVTtf) Tt]P 

1 7 oXoKXtjplav TavTrjv airevavTi 'kolvtmv 1 )p.d>v. Kal pup, 

aSeXtpot, olSa oti kcltcl dyvoiav eirpa^aT€ } wcirep /cai 

18 oi apyovTs? v/utwv' 6 Se Oeos a 7r poKctTi'iyyeiXeu Sid 

(TTOp.CLTO$ 7TCLVT(i)V T10P TrpO<j)t]T(t)P 7 TaOeiV TOP XpiCTOV 

19 aVTOV 67rX gpCOTCP 0VTO$. fieTaPO}'}(TaT€ OVP KCU €7Tl- 

cTTpcxfsctTe 7T/oo? to e^aXupOgpcu vfxwv tu? a.p.apTiaSt 
oVa)? dp k'XOaxriv KCLipoi dva\jsv£e(jo? a7ro TTpocrooirov too 

20 KVplOV KOU a7TO(TTe£A?; TOV ITpOKCyeipltT(JLCVOV VfXtV XP l<7 ~ 

21 top Itjcrovp, ov Set ovpavop pep Se^acrOat &XP L Xf^dvonv 

(i7TOKCiT(X<TT(X(r€(jt}$ 7rdpTcvp cop eXdXrjaep 6 Oeo? Siu. 

(TTopLciTos tcop aylcov dir atoopos avTOv irpocptjToop. 


19. dvcu|/v£€<os airb TTpocrunrov] Apparently the force of duaypu^eais 
is not refreshing (as in the B. V.) hut respite (as in Exodus viii. 15). 
Peter is urging on the crucifiers the need for repentance that they 
may turn away the wrath of God and obtain a respite from the 
terrible visitation of which Joel had written (ii. 31). The face of 
the Lord is used in Ps. xxxiv. 16 to express such a visitation : 
The face of the Lord is against them that do cvil % to cut off the remem¬ 
brance of them from the earth. 

20. , TrpoKexeLpL<r(ievov] Rec. TrpoK€Kit}p\ryfx4vov. The proper mean¬ 
ing of 7 rpox€ipt^€Lv seems to be the shaping of a tool by the craftsman 
for the express use for which it is designed. The life of Christ on 
earth, with his appointed sufferings and death, is regarded as a pre¬ 
paration for his eventual return to reign as King Messiah, just as 
the early life of Paul is viewed in xxii. 14 as a preparation for his 
apostleship. 

21. ovpavbv p^v] The statement that heaven must receive him for 
a time suggests the antithesis that in due time lie will return to 
earth. This is here indicated by &XP L XP° VUV i n place of a separate 
clause opened by 5^. 

dir’ alwvos] This phrase marks the coinniencemen t of the line of 
prophets from the beginning, as ds rbv aluea does continuance to the 
end, of a divinely appointed period. That period may be the life¬ 
time of a man, of a nation, or of a world, as the context may 
determine. In this case the beginning of the national life of Israel 
is clearly indicated. 
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Mwu(t 5? fxev elirev oti TTpocJjhthn ymTn anacthcci Kypioc 22 
6 0eoc €k twn AAeAcfxbN ymu)n tbc cmc' aytoy AKoycecGe 
KATA. TTANTA OCA AN AaAhCH TTpOC Y^AC. CCTAI Ae TTACA YYXH 2 3 
HTICAN MH AKOYCH TOY TTpO^HTOY CKCINOY €IoAe0p6Y0HCCTAI 
6K TOY AAOY. KOI 7T dvT€S Sh OL TTpO^TUL CL 7 T 0 XafXOVrjX KCLl 24 

twv KaOcffi 00-01 eX a A >70-ay icai Kan'tyyeiXav tu? fj/mepas 
TUVTOLS- VfJLth e<TTe OL VlOt TWV 7TpO<f>*jT<J)V KCU T>]<S Sia6}')Kr]$ 2$ 
j/9 o Geos SieOero 7T/oo? tov ? 7rare/oa? i^xtoy, Aeycoy i r/oo? 

*AftpadjUL Kai en t(+> cuepMATf coy cyAoi-hGihcontai ttacai a! 

TTATp I a! THC |-HC. VpAV TTpWTOV aV0.(TT*)0-a<S O 060? TOV 26 

7TUiSa avTOv aire<TT€iXev aurov evXoyovvTa vpas ev tw 
a7 ToaTpe(j)€iv eKacTOV airo tcov irovt'ipiccv ufxcov. 

AaXouvrcov Se avrwv 7rpo? toi^ Xaoy €ir€(TT>i<rav avroi? 4 
ol apxiepeis Kat 6 o-rpar^yo? tov lepov kcu ol 2 a <5 (5 cm- 


22. (is epe] sc. avtcrT-qatv. The lxx. reading wairep makes the 
ellipsis of the verb still clearer. Moses points to his own mission as 
a sample of God’s dealings with his people. God had raised him up 
from amongst them to be a prophet and a deliverer. The B. V. like 
unto me would require otov ip.L 

24-. The emphasis should not be thrown on these days, as is done 
in the B. V.; for in that case ray rifitpa s r. must have preceded 
Ka.TT)yy€i\av. That verb is really part of the relative clause coupled 
to (XaXrjffau. The statement that every single prophet from Samuel 
downwards had spoken of these Messianic days would neither be 
true nor relevant. The point which the apostle is urging here is 
that all the Messianic prophets had spoken words of warning like 
Moses. It is necessary therefore to understand etnov as the principal 
verb. The argument is that as Moses threatened all who would not 
listen to God’s prophet with utter destruction, so spake also all the 
subsequent prophets who foretold the days of redemption. 

26. dvao-Tfjo-as] The reference here is not to the Resurrection 
but to the Incarnation. This explains the designation servant 
(7ra?5a), which is limited to the earthly ministry of Jesus, for which 
he was raised up, as Moses and the prophets had been. 

1. apx^pdsl Rec. with other MSS. iepe ts. If the former be 
genuine, it points to the priestly oligarchy, whose leading members 
were in the Sanhedrin : if the latter, to the priests then on duty in 
the temple. 
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nPAHEIS AnOSTOAflN. 


[IV. 2 . 


2 Katoty StairovovfXGVot Slu to StSutTKCtv a utovs tov A a ov 
kcu KuTayycWctv gv tco ’L/ctou tjV <Wa*Ta<rti/ Tt]v gk 

3 vetcpatv, /ca! e7re/3a\oj> airrcu? toe? xelpas fca\ gOgvto ci$ 

4 TyptjtTiv efV auptoy, yap ^cT 7 repa 7roAAo* 

cJe twv a/coi'crarram Toy Ao’yoy GTrlcrTCVcrav, Kat cycvi}6r) 
dpiOuog tgov dvSpwv w ? x^XuiSc*; itcvtg- 

5 ’Ey gvgto Si ci r! tI]v auptov crvvaxQt'jvai ovtwv roup 
apxovTOS /cal tov? iT pc<r/3vTcpov$ Kat roup ypapptare^p 

6 gv ’lepovcraXii/uL (ko\ e 'Avva$ o apx^pev^ kcu Katana? 
Kat ’Iwdvv)]? Kat A\c£avSpo$ ko i ocrot tftrav gk yeVoup 

7 apx te P aTf/c0 ^)> /ca ^ <TTr}<ravTG$ a vtovs gv tw /ulcctw 
G 7TVv6dvOVTO ’E V 7Tol(X Swd/ULGL t] GV 7Tol(i) ovopoTi 

8 Girouja-aTG tovto v/acb; ; totg IleTpop 7rA/7(T#eIp ttvcu- 
fjLOTOS a ytov chrGv Trpo? airroop ' A pxovTC? tov \aov 

9 KOI 7 rpG(rf3vTGpOl, Cl tj/ULCl? Cn'l/ULCpOV CtVaKpLVO/ULcOa 671"! 
cvcpyctTia dvOpcoirov oktOcvovs, gv tlvi ovto p trecrwo'Tai, 


4. avBpwv] This word is distinctly restricted to men, and /cai 
yvvauc&v is added to it where it is intended to denote a mixed body 
of men and women (v. 14). In ii. 41 the computation includes both. 

5. cv Tepou<raX.^|i] These words cannot be taken in connexion 
with ffwaxQ^vaiy as is done in the B. V., on account of their position, 
nor does that give a reasonable sense ; for the events of these early 
chapters all took place at Jerusalem, and the Sanhedrin always met 
there ; the addition would therefore be a mere superfluity. The 
clause is really attached to robs ypapL/iaTeis, and denotes that only 
the members of the Sanhedrin then in Jerusalem attended, the 
summons being sudden and the meeting hastily gathered (see note 
on v. 21). The order of words is common in Hellenistic Greek 
(comp. vii. 44, 45, 1 Cor. x. 18... ), whereas classical Greek would 
require roi)r ev T. ypafi. Rec. changes ev into els. 

6 . There is an irregular transition from the construction of aw- 
axOijvat with accusative to the nominative subject"A vv as .... 

9. ev t£ vi] This interrogative requires, according to Greek usage, 
a masculine rendering ‘ in whom ,’ rather than a neuter * by what 
means.'' The context also demands this: it was the reference of 
Peter to the name of Jesus that gave importance to the crisis ; and 
Peter and John had been questioned accordingly about the power 
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yVUXTTOV l'<TT(D TTCtCnV VfJLIV Kill 7 TaVTt TO) \(XW ’ I<Tparj\ io 
OTl €V TW OVOpClTl I rjCTOU XpOTTOU TOV N afapCtlOV, OV 
vpeh ecrTavpo)(raT€, ov 6 Oeo? gyeipcv e/c veicpu)v, ev 

TOUTO) OVTO$ 7rap€<TTt]K€U €V(07T10V VpHoV vyirfi. OL'TO? II 

ecrTiu o Xfeoc o eSoyGeNHGelc yct>* vuov tcon oIkoXomcon, 
o reNOM€NOc eic KecJ>AXHN t^nIac. /cat ovk jecrnv ev 12 
a A Aw oiASew // crcor/yp/a, yup ovopd ccttiv eTepoy 

i^ 7 ro tov or’pat'ot' to SeSopevov ev di/ 0 pw 7 rot? ev w Set 
o-(o6>ivat //pd?. 0ewpoi/i>re? <5e Ttjv tov Uerpov Trap- 13 
prioriav /cat ’Iojuvov, /cat KaTctXafidpevoi on dV 0 pW 7 rot 
dypappaTol et<riv /cat tdtwTat, eOavpa^ov, eireylvcocrKov 

T€ aVTOVS OTl (TUV TO) ’Il/COt/ i)(T(lV, TOV TC av0p(D7TOV 14 
/3\e7rovTe$ cruv avToh ecrTwra tov re Oepa 7re up evov outJet' 
etxov dvTenreiv. /ceAei/o-ai^re? de (xvtovs e£w tov 15 
cTuveSpiov a7re\0elv <TVve/3aWov 7rpo? aAAi/Aou? Aeyorre? 16 


and name of a person which they had employed in working the 
miracle. 

10. ev TOUTU] SC. TW dvofian ’ItjcoD X.... 

12. The insertion of the article before cwrripia indicates that the 
reference is primarily to the deliverance of the lame mail from his 
infirmity ; which was before expressed by atawarai in v. 9. That 
deliverance was a type of the great deliverance which the Messiah 
has in store for all Israel. 

The following clause blends together two statements : There is no 
other name in which men can be saved, and This is the name given in 
which men must be saved. 

13. GeujpovvTes (pres, part.) describes the continuous observation 
of the fearless bearing of Peter and John during the trial : sara- 
Xa pdfievot. (aor.) gives the result of inquiries made into their 
antecedents. 

Trappnalav denotes either outspoken language, or a corresponding 
temper and courageous bearing. iSiwrai expresses the contempt of 
the intellectual Sadducee for the uneducated masses (comp. John 
vii. 49). 

14. avTtiimv] This verb denotes a reply to personal antagonists, 
not (as suggested by the B. V.) an argument against the reality of 
the miracle. 
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riPAEEIS AII02T0A12N. 


[IV. 16 . 


Ti '7T0ltf(T(£)fJL€V TOf? dvdpWlTOlS TOVTOt ? J OTl (AW y«/0 

yvuxTTov cnjfxeiov yeyovev Si aurwv irdaiv toi<s 
K aTOiKOvcriv Ie pov(ra\rj (j. (pavepov y kcu ov SwajaeOa 

1 7 apvelaOai’ a A A’ Iva fiy e7rl 7rXeiov Slave p.r\0i) ei$ to v Xaov, 
d7rei\tj(T(jt)juL€0a avToh /ul^kcti XaXeiv e7rl Tip dvopaTi 

18 TOVTiv jULtjSevi dvQp&irobv. Kal Ka\e<TavTes avrovs 7 rapijy- 
yeiXav KaOoXov fit] (pOeyyeaOai /aySe SiSdvKeiv e 7 ri rw 

19 ovofxaTi tov I }]<rov. 6 (Se II erpo? Kal ’Icnai^? diroKpi- 

Oevre? ei 7 rav 7 rpo$ avTov 9 Et* < 5 /kcuoi/ <ttt/ y evcoirtov tov 

20 vjulcov ctKOvetv /uloXXov t] tou Oeov KptvaTe, ov 
SvvdpeOa yap f}/uiet$ a elSa/aev Kal tjKovcra/uiev /ul>] XaXeiv. 

21 ol <Se 7rpoo-a7reiX)i<Tufi€voi aireXvcrav avTOv$> /AtfSev 
evplcTKovTe ? to 7rw? KoAaTtorrat atJTOt;?, < 5 ta Toy AaoV, 

22 oTi 7ravTe<$ eSo£a£ov tov Oeov e 7 rl to) yeyovoTi' ere ov 
yap rjv irXeiovaav TeaerepaKOVTa 0 dv 0 pa) 7 rog ecf> ov 
yeyovet to ar>]ji€iov tovto ta;? tdaecos. 

23 ’A7roAu0eVTe? ( 5 e rjXOov irpos too? ISiov? Kai dirtiyyeiXav 
ocra 7 ryoo? avTov? ol dp^iepel 9 Kal 01 irpecrfivTepoi eiirav . 

24 01 Se cLKOviravTev opoOvfxaSbv tjpav (pwvqv 7r/00? Toy 
0 eoy acci! ei 7 ray AeT 7 TOTa, to o ttoihcac ton oyp&non 


16. T£ irotT|(r(i»|icv] The subjunctive denotes utter perplexity what 
course to adopt. The sentence 8tl p.kv ... (fxxvepbv is contrasted with 
d\V tva y and pJv is connected with (pavEpbv. The fact was notorious, 
but the effect might be counteracted by an enforced silence. 

17. 8iav€[ir|0Tj] This is a figurative term which compares heretical 
teaching with a cancer which spreads and feeds (vifierat) upon the 
flesh, on account of its spreading and corroding effects. 

17, 18. cirl tu 6 vdp,a.Ti] enl denotes here, as it does constantly in 
connexion with verbs of speech, the subject matter of a discourse. 
The rulers forbade their opening their lips or teaching, as they had 
done, about the name of Jesus. The Christian idea of speaking in the 
name and spirit of Jesus has no proper place in this context. 

24. A^nroTa] This term is rarely addressed to God, as it denotes 
either the owner of slaves or the owner of chattels : here, however, 
as in Job v. 8, Wisdom vi. 8, it denotes his absolute sovereignty 
over creation : Ps. cxlv. (cxlvi.), from which the following clause 
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KdJ THN H N KAI THN OaAACCAN KAI TTANTA TA £N AYTCHC, 

o rod 7 raT/ 3 o? Stu 7 rveuju.aTO<z aylov (jto^uto 9 25 

Aaae/d 7 r«i( 5 oV Groa enrcov 

"InA Tl e<t>PYA£AN £ 0 N H 

KAI AaOI eMeAeTHCAN K£NA J 

nApecTHC&N 01 BaciAgTc thc r^c 26 

kai oi apxontgc cynhxOhcan erri TO AYTO 

KATA TOY KYPIOY KAI KATA TOY XP'CTOY AYTOY- 
cynhxQhcan yap ett' aXpOela^ ev rp 7roXei ravTij etti 27 
tov ay tov iraida crov ’hitTOWj on expicAC, Hpcod//? re 

KUl lloVriOf n £fXuTO? <TVV |0N£CIN /C«i AaoTc ’I (TjOa^/X, 

7 roir}crai ocra // X €L P (70V K(U fiovXr] 7rpowp/<7£i' 28 
yet'ea'ftac /ca< ra vvv, KvptE, ettiSe etti t«? a7reiXa? 29 
/cal do? ror? dooXo/? crou ^uera' 7rapp>;cna? 7ru<x/;9 
XaXe/V toj/ Xoyoy <xoi/, ev tw tijv X ei P a wteivuv ce e/? 30 
<aa7J/ /cat cr>]p.eia k a! re para ytVEcrOai d/d too dt/oVaTO? 
Toy ay tov 7ra/dd? croa T^croy. /ca/ de//0€i/TO)i' ai/Tcou 31 
ecraXevOr] 6 toVo? ev <h t)aav (JVvpyfXEVOt, ku\ EirXrjcrOpcrav 
u7ravTE<z tov ay tov ttveu/ulutos, teat eXcIXovv tov Xoyov 
tov Oeov pLETa 7 rapp)](TLa 9. 

Toy de 7rX//@oy? tmv iruTTEVcravTwv rjv KapSta kcu 3 2 


is taken, contains no such expression. It is addressed to God in 
Luke ii. 29, but as the correlative to SoDAov, and is applied to Christ 
in 2 Peter ii. I, Jude 4, in like manner. 

Rec. inserts 6 Beds after cry. 

25. Tlie confused accumulation of genitives suggests some primi¬ 
tive error. The reading of Rec. 6 Sta oro/iaros Aa/3t5 roO ttcuSoj <rou 
seems to be a conjectural emendation wanting authority. 

27. «v rfj uoXct, TaiJTfl] Rec. omits these words. 

30. It is not very clear whether yivcaBai is attached to eKreiveiv <re 
or to AizX.ea'. 

31. 6TrXT|o-0T](rav (aor.) ... Kal tXaXocv (imp.)] The assembly were 
filled at once with thc Holy Spirit as an immediate response to 
prayer, and proceeded to speak. 

32. ino-TtvcrdvTwv] Belief, as thc act of embracing the faith, is 

D 
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yfrvxh pta y /cal ovSe e£p ti tw v virapxovTmv avTcc eAeyey 

33 iSiov elvai , «AA’ ?}v avToh iravTa koiv a. /ca! Svvafxei 
peyd\fl aireStSovv to fiaprupiov 01 airo<rTo\oi tov 
K vptov h]TOv T/79 avcKTTacrews, X a P 1 ^ T€ P € y a X)] } ) v €Wl 

34 irdvra? avrovs. odcJe yap evda'i? t£? *)v auTO/p’ o<roi 

yu/D KTl}TOp€<j X W PL°° U 4 t/7T/;/DX 0l/ J 7 TO)X OWl'T'e? 

35 e<pepov rap Ti/aa? toov iriir parr ko pint) v Kai ertOovv irapa 

T<mp 7ro<$ap tow a7rocrrdAcoi/' d/ed/dero de effao-TO) /ca0OTi 

36 dV Tip xP eiav € ^X ei/ ’ I cotripp Se 6 eiriKXtjOeU Bapyd/3a? 

a7ro raw a7rO(TToX60^, o itTTiv peQepprfvevopevov Ytop 

37 II«pa/cX?/(rea)p, Ac fen - // 9 , 'Kxncpios tw ytW/, ty 7 r«p;(oyT 09 
a imp aypov 7rcoX>/cxa? v^ey/cey to x/°VM a ^ai eflijicci/ 
irapu. tov 9 7rddap rwi^ a7r ocro A toy. 

5 "Kvt'ip Si T£p * A yaw a? ovo/uan truy 'Lairffieipy ti\ 

2 yi/yat/d auTod e 7 rtoX//crey /cTJ/,aa /cal ivo<T<pl(raTO a 7 ro 

T/79 Tt/x/jp, tri/yettWi;? /cal T/79 yoyaf/coV? /cat eyey/cap 
pepop tl irapa Tod? 7 rd< 5 ap d 7 ro<TTdXtoy € 0 ///cei/. 

3 et7rey cJe o IleTpop ' A.vavut y Sia ti iirXiipwcrev 6 
Sara^ap tijv KapSlav <t ov ifsevcracrOal ere to 7 rv€up.a to 
ayiov Kai vo<T<frl<Ta<r 6 ai euro T/79 Tiprjs tov x <Jd P L0V ) 

4 oi^i pivov crot epivev Kai 7 rpa 0 ey ey T77 077 i^ovala 
vTT*jpX €V j TL ° Tl ^Oov cv T li KapSla (tov to irpaypa 

expressed by this aorist part. : a present state of mind would be 
expressed by a present part. 

33. d'ir€Bf 8 ovv] This verb denotes repayment of some kind ; in this 
case the fulfilment of apostolic obligation. 

34, 35. The series of imperfect tenses and present participles re¬ 
presents a continuous stream of offerings by which provision was 
made for the poor. 

36. ytva] This may either denote family as in iv. 6, vii. 13 ; or 
nationality as here and in xviii. 2, 24. 

2. evocr<f>£(raTo] In the N. T. this denotes misappropriation (comp. 
Titus ii. 10); though its origin suggests merely setting apart for 
use or benefit. 

3. \|/€vo-acr0ai] Here, with an accusative, this means to deal 
falsely with one : in v. 4, with a dative, to lie. 
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TOVTO ] OUK €\js€V(TO avQpCOTTOlS (iWu TO) Qcii). CIKOVWV 5 

<5e 6 ' Avavias roi? Aoyou? toi'tow ireadv eft'/' v£ev' 
kcu eyevero </>o/3os /meyas eirt TrdvTas tou 9 olkovovt a?. 
aVU<TTai'T€S Se OL VCO)T€pOl O’UUtO'TeiXciU aVTOV KCU 6 

i^eveyKavTe 9 eda^sav. Eye vcto Se <09 wpov 7 

Tpioov 8 id<TTtip.a kcu y] yuvrj uvtov / 4 >; eidwa to yeyoi /09 
etov/AGev. aTre/c/^iO/y < 5 e 1rpos avTtjv IIeT/009 Ei 7 re poi, 8 
el TOcrovTOV to yooplov tnrefioerOe ; // ( 5 e ehrev Nat, 

TOTOVTOV. O Se IIfcT/3(>9 7T/309 (WT 1 }V r l L OTl <TVV€<fiU)V)}Qri 9 
vfklv 7r eipacrcu to 'rrvevp.a K uplov \ tSov oi iroSes to)v 
Q a\jsdvTO)v Tor/ duSpa <rou eiri T)j Ovpa kcu e^otcroucrti/ 
ore. eireerev Je TrapaxprjiJLa 77/309 TO09 tvo 8 u<s clvtov kul 10 
e£e\Jsu£ev' elcreXOduTe? Sc 01 veuvlo'KOi evpov avT^v veKpciv, 
kcu e^eveyKCivTes eOayp'av 77/309 tou dvSpa ai’*n/y. Kat 11 
eyeWTO </> 0/809 /xeya9 ecj> o\rjv tijv €KK\t]cnav kcu eiri 
iravTcxs to 09 a/coiWT«9 tout a. 

Aid Se to)V \eipcov tlov aicoaToXwv eytveTO cnpJLeia 12 
KCU TCpaTCL 77 oAA U CD T(p Aaw‘ KUL i]<TClV O/ULoOv/ULCxSoV 

7rai^Te9 cv Tfl ^Toa 2oAo/xa)i/T09‘ twv Se Xonrwv ovSei$ 13 
eTo\fJia KoWdo'Oai avTols, aAA’ e/ueydXvvev avTOvs 0 
Aao 9 , /4aAA 01 / cJe irpoareTidevTO mo'TevovTes tic Kvplw 14 

5. aKovwv] The present participle marks the immediate result of 
Peter’s words : as he heard them, Ananias fell down dead. 

t. ciKoijovTas] Here this word describes the actual hearers, in 
v. 11 the hearers of the report. 

12. ey£v€To] The imperfect points to a succession of miracles, con¬ 
tinuing some time. 

13. tuv XouinLv] dXXd contrasts the populace who freely joined 
the apostles with the rest, men of position or wealth, who were 
afraid to do so openly. 

14. Kvpio) cannot be detached from TnaTevovres as is done in the 
B. V. It may be connected with npocreTldevro also ; for that verb is 
sometimes used alone (ii. 41), sometimes combined with r. nvpitp 
(xi. 24), to denote the addition of new converts. 
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15 7 rXifO}] dvSpwv re kou yvvaiKwv' co<rre kou e(9 r as 
7rXaTe/a? eK<j>epeiv tovs doSeveis Kal TiOevat ewi 
KXivapiwv Kal KpafiaTTO)v, tVa epxopevov TLerpov Kav 

16 t} (TKlU € 7 Tl(TKld(T€l TlVl aVTWV. <TVV))pX€TO KCU TO 

7 rXtjOos twv 7 r epi£ iroXewv } lepoucraX)}p } (pepovTes 
dcrOeveis Kal oxXovpevovs v7ro irvevpaTOiv aKadapTwv, 
o'tTives edepaireuovTO aVai/re?. 

17 ’Ai/acrra? 6 apx^P^vs /cal tcii/tc? ot ow airra), >7 

18 ot 5 <ra a7pec7f? 2 a< 5 <$owccuW, €7rX?/cr@>7a'ai' f>/Xou Kai 

eirefiaXov ret? x € tp a $ e7ri tovs a7roo _ ToXot'9 /ca! e 0 ei^ro 

19 at'rou? ev Tt]pr)(T€L Srjpocrla. 3 ' AyyeXos < 5 e K vplov Sid 

vvktos yvoi^e ray Qvpas t//? (pvXaKtjs e£ayaywv re 

20 aivroi/f et7rei/ HopevedOe kcll <jT aOevTes XaXeiTe ev Tip 
lepw tw Xaw irdvra rd prjpaTa Trjs fajiy? TauTtjs- 

21 J/couVa^Te? ( 5 e efV^X@oi/ viro tov opdpov eh to iepov 
Kal tSlSa<TKov. Uapa.yev 6 p.evos Se 6 dpx L£ p ev $ Kai oi 
<rvv aura) (TvveKaXeerav to crvveSpiov Kai irdcrav Trjv 
yepovcrlav twv vlwv ’I uparjX, Kai direaTeiXav eh to 

22 Se<TpwT))piov axOrjvai avTOvs. oi irapayevopevoi 
virrjpeTaL ovx eupov ai/TOvs ev Ty <pvXaKp t avacrTpe- 


17. £#jX.ov] This word denotes either a jealous zeal for God and 
his cause, or bitter jealousy against a rival, as in this passage. 

19. Kvpfov] Being used for Jehovah as a proper name, no article 
is inserted. 

21. inrb t bv 6p0pov] The exact meaning of the preposition is that 
they entered into the temple by dawn, having been set at liberty 
during the night and waiting for the opening of the temple doors at 
dawn. 

Kal Trdcrav t. -yepovodav] The Sanhedrin is sometimes named 
yepov<ria } as in 1 Macc. xii. 6, 2 Macc. i. 10, sometimes <rvvt5piov, as 
in Acts xxii. 30. In this place, as in i. 14, k<lL is not properly 
copulative, nor are avvibptov and yepovala two distinct sections of the 
Sanhedrin, but the clause Kal iraaav r. y. is added to specify the 
comprehensive character of this meeting, which embraced the whole 
body, in contrast with the hasty and informal gathering which had 
dealt with Peter and John, as related in iv. 5, 6. 
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y]suvTe$ (?e dm'iyyeiXav Xeyovres oti To tiecrpo)Ttiipiov 23 
evpope v KeKXeujpevov ev ird<rr) tivr^aXela koi tov$ 
(jivXaKas €<TT(DTa \r 67 r! twv Oupcov, titvol^avTe? tie eato 
ovtieva evpopev. w? tie i'jicovcrav tov 9 Aoyou9 tovtov^ 24 
o re <tt parityo$ too lepov kcu 01 apxtepel?, tinjiropovv 
7r ept avTtov tl dv yevotTO tovto. II apayevopevos tie 25 
tv? a7 rtjyyetXev avTOts oti T tiov oi tixvtipe? 009 eOecrOe 
ev t>j (pvXaKtj etariv ev rw lepa ecrr^Te? Kat tiitia<TKOVTe 9 
tov Xaov. Tore tinreXOtiov o err part] yo9 tvv Toh virrjpe - 26 
T«f 9 ^yey auTov?, oti) pertii / 3 tas, e<pofiovvTO yap tov 
Xaov, pt] XiOacrBtijoertv' tiiyayovreg tie avrovs err^erav ev 27 
to) (Tvvetiplw. Kat eirt]pd)Tt](rev avrovg 6 apx ie /° e ^ Xeywv 28 
UapayyeXla 7 rapt]yyetXapev vptv pt] tiitiavKeiv eirt rw 
ovopan TovTtp, Kal itiov 7 re 7 rXt]ptoKaTe Ttjv lepovcaXtjp 
Ttjs tittiax*}? vptiov, Kat ^ovXeerOe eivayayetv e<j> t)pa<? to 
atpa tov titvOpdirov tovtov. tii 7 TOKpi 0 eh tie IIfcVp 09 Kat 29 
01 tiaroo’ToXoi elirav II etOapxetv tie! Oew ptilXXov t] 

tiiv 6 pto 7 rois. o 6 eo<? t tiov iraTepcov tjptihv tjyeipev T t]<rovv. 30 
"'Oy vpei 9 titex^tpLTao-Oe kp£mac&nt€C trri SyAoy, tovtov 6 31 
0 eo 9 apx*}yov KQ-i TWT?]pa v^stoTev t tj tie£ia avrov, tov 


23. ecrTwTas eirl] Rec. 2fa ftrrwras nrpb. The alteration looks like 
a marginal comment inserted to explain the unconsciousness on the 
part of the keepers that their prisoners had escaped. 

24. B T€ o _ TpaTT]‘yJ)s] Rec. 6 re iepetis Kai 6 crTpaT7jy6s. 

28. IIapaYye\C<j. Trap.] This Hebraistic reduplication was a common 
method of conveying emphasis (Luke xxii. 15, Acts xxiii. 14), like 
tliat of verb and participle in Acts vii. 34, Hebrews vi. 14. Rec. 
opens the clause with ov , making it interrogative. 

eirl tu 6 vopan] Compare iv. 17. 

povkto-Oe] The B. V. confuses this verb with fiovKeueffde. The 
rendering intend is not in harmony with the context: for the Twelve 
had gone far beyond mere intention, having openly charged the 
rulers with the death of Jesus. 

1 30. There is a marked contrast between the relative clause "Ov ... 
and the antecedent tovtov. 

31. apxTiybv] Compare iii. 15. 
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32 Sovvai fi€T(ivoiav T(y ’lo'patjX kcu dfpecrtv djuapTtwu' /cal 
fj/mels ecrjuLev pdpTt'pe? twv prjpaTOJV tovtcov, kcu to 
7 rvevfia to dyiov o eSwKev o 6eov Toh 7 reiOapxodatu 

33 avTO). ol de dKov<ravTe$ SieirplovTO /cal efiovXovTO 

34 dveXeiv clvtou$. ’Ai/airra? Se ti 9 ev tw trvveSplu) 

QapLcralos ovop-aTi Tap.aXu)X, vo/uLoSiSatTKaXo? Tt/uuo 9 
7 rai/Tl tw Aaa), e/ceAei/cey e£a) fipayy rod? avOp^irov^ 

35 7 ro//;(Taf, eiVei/ re irpos glvtov<s 3, AvSpe? ’IcrparjXeiTat, 

7rpocre\eT€ eavToh e7rl to/? dvQpanrois tovtol ? ti 

36 peXXeTe 7 rpd< 7 a'e/y. 7 rpo yap raw rjjuepdyv 

dvearTf] Oei/dd?, Aeycoi/ elval Tiva kavTOv y <h 7rpo<7€KXt0t] 
dvSpwv dpiQfxd<? cu? T€TpaKo<rl(i)v' o? ai 'flpeOti, kcu 7 ravT€S 
otro* 67 re/ 0 oi/To aJrw SieXvOrjo-av kcu eyevovTO e/V oddei/. 

37 peTa Todroi' dvecrTt] ’Iodda? o raA/Aa/os 1 ey Taig df^dpat^ 
T /79 diroypaeprj? kcli direcT^ere Xaov oirlcrw avTou’ 
Kwcelvos di rwXeTO, /cal 7 rayre? otroi 67rei0oi/TO ai/Tai 

38 cUe<T/cop7n<x0/7<Tai/. /cal ra ydy Xeyto dplV, a7ro<7T/7Te 
a7rd twv dvOpacnrav toutoov koi d<p€Te ai 'tou$' ( oti edv 
f) e£ dvOpcoTTOOv /; jSovXrj avrtj rj to epyov TOVTO t 

39 KaTaXvOr)creTai‘ el Se ck Oeov ecrTiu, ov Svvr)ve<rQe 
KOLTaXvfTUl aVTOV 9 *) pj/ 7 TOT€ KCU QeOjULGLXOl €VpeOr}T€. 

32. prjfiaTttv] This denotes the truths which formed the subject 
of testimony, not the words in which it was given. 

6 ] Some mss. omit this, and make irvevfxa accusative after £5w/cei/. 

36. elva£ nva] The position of nva after elvat shows that it is not 
used boastfully as suggested by the B. V., but disdainfully. Theu- 
das had pretended to be some prophet or other : Gamaliel affects 
contemptuous indifference as to what character he had assumed. 

37. &ir4<TTi)ffc implies a seditious act, but iirddovro suggests the 
true character of the movement as a fanatical agitation rather than 
a military revolt: it should be rendered listened , not obeyed. 

39. jifjiroTe] In interrogative clauses nrjirore asks the' question, 
Can it possibly be true ? as if the matter were out of the question. 
So also in prohibitive clauses it warns men by no means to think of 
such conduct. Here it suggests the utter folly of fighting against 
God, as might actually (/cal) prove to be the case. 
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eire'io'QrjO'av Sc ovtco, kcli 7ipo<TK(iA€<jajj.evoi tovs air octto- 4° 
Xol/? SclpuvTcs irapriyyciAav /jlj] AaAetv iiri tco ovo/aaTi 
tov ’I r}o-ov Kai hire Avera v. 0 i p.cv ovv 4 1 

ClTOpCVOVTO tpOVTCS OLIVO ITpOTWlVOV TOV (TVVcSplOV OTl 
K(iTt]^ia)Oi](rau virep tov ovofiaTOS (iTifxacrOtivai irdvrav 4 2 

t f •> ~ t * > > <? 

T€ rjjULCpaU €V TW t CpCO KCil K(IT OLKOV OVK CTTOLVOVTO 
SiSd<TKOVT€<j kcu cvayycAL^o/ULCvoi tov xpivtov ’I rjvovv. 
'Ev oe Tats tjfxcpais tcwtols irAtjOwovTOOV tcov jixaOt]- 6 
tcov eyevcTO yoyyvcr/aos tcov EW ?;vlcttcov irpos tovs 
’Etfipalovs otl irapcOccopovvTO cv t>; StaKOvla Trj 
KaOrnuLCpivfl ab y/tpai (WTWv. irpoTKoAccrafjLCvoi Sc ol 2 
ScoScKCl TO 7t\ rj0os TtoV jiiaOi'lTCOV ciirav 0 VK CLpCTTOV 
ccttiv ))/ul(xs KaToActxIsavTas tov Aoyov tov Ocov 
SiaKQveiv t pair chats' citlctkc^ acrOe Sc, dScAcpot, dvSpas 3 

c£ V/ULCOV flUpTVpOVpLCVOVS C7TTU 7rAl}pCLS 7TVCVp.aTOS KCU 

1 Tocjuas, KaTa<rTy<TOfJL€ v ciri Ttjs xpetas tovt^s' tjjacis 4 

Tt) 7r pocrcvxii kcu ti) Siatcovia tov Aoyov irpocr- 


40. cttI tuJ dvdficm] Compare iv. 17. 

41. OL jiiv ofiv] The antithesis between this sentence and the 
corresponding sentence in vi. 1, ’Ev rats, marked by o$v and 

respectively, is important; as it establishes a connexion existing 
in the mind of the author between the conduct of the apostles after 
their trial and the discontent which arose in the church. As the 
apostles for their part became more than ever absorbed in their 
spiritual work, a murmuring arose at their neglect of the relief fund, 
which had been hitherto committed to their charge. To this they 
reply that it was unsatisfactory (ouk dpeor^i/) that they should be 
engrossed with such secular work. O 11 jxh ovv sec Appendix. 

vn4p t . ovd|iaTo$] Rec. adds avrov. 

3. papTupovpe'vocs] This verb, though from the nature of the 
case more often referring to favourable attestation, is also applied to 
hostile testimony (Matt, xxiii. 31, John xviii. 23), and is in reality 
a neutral term deriving its favourable meaning from the context in 
which it occurs. Here the Seven are attested by the church as full 
of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom : in x. 22, Cornelius is attested by 
the Jews of Caesarea as righteous and God-fearing ; in xxii. 12, 
Ananias by those of Damascus as devout. 
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5 KapT€pi}(TOfJ.€U. /cal ijpevev d Xoyo? cv&ttiov iravTO ? 
tov TrXyOovs, /cal e£eXe£avTO ^T€(pavov f avSpa irXypr) 
7r/crreco? /cal TrvevfxaTOS ay/oi/, /cal *&l\nrirov /cal 
Upoxopov /cal N iKavopa /cal Tcpcoj/a /cal Hapfievdv /cal 

6 Nc/coAaoy 7r poo'ifXv'rov > A.vrio\ia i oil? ecrgcrav evo) 7 nov 
twv d 7ro a to X to 1/, /cal Tr/ooTeo^d/aei/oc e7re0/?/cai/ ai/TO/~? 

rd? x e ^P a ?* 

7 Kal o Adyo? too 0 eod gu^avev, /cal c7rX^@t^ero o 
dpc 0 po? Tcoi/ jtxaOt]Twv ev ’lepovcraXgiu. <xr/>odpa, tt oAd? 
T€ dxXos 1 tcoj^ lepewv virgKOvov r/; 7r 

8 2re</>a^o? de irXgpr)$ x^/° iT0 ? *a! <Wd/xe<o? e7rotec 

9 repara /cal crrjpeia /neydXa ev- tw Aaco. ’Ai/ecrr/jcrai/ de 
Tides' tcoi^ e/c T/7? cxi/mycoy/;? tj}? Xeyopevyg A ifiepTtvwv 
/cal Kvpi/i/aiW /cac ’AAe^a^dpeW /cal tcoi^ a7ro KtAc/aa? 

10 Kai * Acria 9 criwf//Todrre? tco Sre^di/«, /cal owe lixxuop 

11 di/T/tTT//^ac r>; cro<p!a /cal rco 7 rvevfxa tl a? eAdXec. totc 
vire/SaXov avSpa 9 Xeyovras oti ’A/c^/cdapey aoTod 
XaXom/TO? pdfiaTa fiXacrfai/uia ec? Mcowr/Ji/ /cal toj/ $ed(/ 

12 <TUV€KLVt](Tdv T€ TOV XciOV KOI TOO? 7TpecrfluTepOV? KCU 

too? ypapfxctTel^y /cal r7r«TTdi/Te? (7i/o?/p7ra(rao ai/TOO 

13 /cal //yayoi/ e/V to criWdp/oj/, ecrTticrdv Te pdpTopa? 


8 . x^P LT °s] Rec. TWcrxfws. 

cttoCci... * Ay€(rrr]o-av] The combination of the imperfect with the 
aorist marks the attack on Stephen as happening during the course 
of his career of grace and power. 

9. «al Kup-qvaCwv] This Kai is not properly copulative, blit specifies 
(as in i. 14) the principal bodies represented in this synagogue of 
freedmen, viz. men of Cyrene, etc. 

11. The expression XaXori/ro? />. els here used is obviously different 
from XaXait' p. Kara in v. 13. The first charges him with blasphemies 
about Moses, the second with an attack upon the temple. 

12. <rvvT|p 7 rao-av] This word implies more than the B. V. caught. 
The captors hurried Stephen off to immediate trial (comp. xix. 29, 
xxvii. 15). 
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\Jsev8ei<z XeyovTa? 0 ttV(9pt07ro? oi)to? cm ttcluctcu 
XaXwv fn'ifjLara Kara tov to7 tov tov dylov tovtov kcll 
tov vojjlov, aKtjfcoa/ULev y a P clvtov XeyovTos otl I t]<rov$ r 4 
d Nafcopcuo? oSro? KaraXua-ei tov tottov tovtov Kai 
dXXd^ei to. eOt] c 1 i rapeSo)Kev rjfj.iv Mama - /;?. Kai ! 5 
uTevlo'avTe? ei$ cwtov iravT€<z oi KaOe^opevoi ev to) 
(TvveSplqy eiSav to tt poo’0)7rov avTOv oxret irpoTioirov 
dyyeXov. EiVe^ (Se o a p\iepev^ Ef Tavra 7 

ootco? eyei ; 6 (5c c(pt] "'AvSpe<; dSeX<f>o\ teal TraTepes, 2 
dicovcraTe. 0 0eoc thc Ao5hc to<f)9r] to) iraTpi rjpwv 
A /3 pad p. ovtl ev Tt] AlecoirOTapla irplv rj KaTOiK?]crai 
avTov ev ^Aappdv, kai eTneN rrpoc ayton "ESeAOe ck thc 3 
Thc coy kai thc cyrrcNefAC coy, kai Aeypo eic thn [~hn hn 
an co 1 Aei£a/ tot€ e£eX0oov €K ytjs XaXSa!o)v KaWpKtjcrev 4 
ev yiappdv. KaKeiOev peTa to uiroGavelv tov 7T aTepa 

t / •* o * - 

ol'tol' peTWKierev uutov e(? ti/v ytjv tovtov ei$ tjv vpeis 
vvv KaToiKetTe, koi oyK gAcokcn avTw KXrjpovoplav ev 5 
avT\] oyAe Bhma ttoAoc, kcu emjyyelXaTO Aoynai aytco 
eic KATACxeciN aythn kai t<£> cnepMATi AyToy mgt’ ayton, 
ovk (jvtos avTO) tckvov. eXdXrierev Se ovto)$ o Geo ? otl 6 
cctai to cnepMA AyToy ttapoikon eN i"h aAAotp^, kai 
AoyAtocoyciN ayto kai kakcocoycin gth tctpakocia* kai to 7 
6 0noc cJ an AoyAeycoyciN kpinco ero>, o 0eo? ehreVj kai 


14. ouros has the force of an invective against that man of Nazareth, 
who had dared to doom the temple to destruction. 

3. The call to Abraham in Haran, as related in the lxx. was M EfcX0e 
tK TT )s 777s <rov Kai ck tt)S avyyeveias aov Kai e/c tov o'Ckov tov Trarpis crou 
(Gen. xii. 1). Stephen modifies thc words so as to adapt them to the 
previous call in Ur which he dwells upon : as Abraham’s family 
accompanied him to Haran, all reference to his departure from his 
kindred and father’s house is dropped as inappropriate. Hence the 
£K before ttJs (ruyyei'etas ffov is omitted, as well as the whole succeed¬ 
ing clause. Some of the older mss. retain it, however, following the 
exact language of Gen. xii. 1, and not recognizing that the omission 
was intentional. 
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\ i / t f * * 

meta tayta eSeAeycontai km Aatpeycoycin moi en top toit(c 

8 TOYTCp. KOI e'So)K€V UVTO) AlA0HKHN TTEpiTOMHC’ KCU OVTtOS 

eyevvtjvev tov ’Icrad/c kcu ttepietemen ayton th hmep^ th 
or^oM, kcu ’Icrad/c tov ’la k(v/3, kcu laKooft tov ? dcode/ca 

9 iraTfnapxas. Kai ol iraTpidpyai zhAujcantec ton ’Icoch4> 

10 ATTe'AONTO £lc ArryTTTON* KCLl HN 6 0EOC MET* AyTOy, KCU 
e^e/Aaro avTov e/c 7raero)v twv OXt^ecov avTOV, kcu 
eAcoken AyTip x<ipiN kcu aro(/)tav enantIon 4>apau) BaciAecoc 
A iryTTTOY, ka! katecthcen ayton htoymenon en' Ai'fYTTTON 

11 ka! oAon ton oTkon AyToy. hAGen Ae Aimoc e<J>’ oAhn thn 
AiVyttton kcu Xanaan kou 6\[\{si$ fjLeydXrj, /cal ov\ yvpio’KOV 

12 ^OpTaCflClTCL ol TTCtTepeS r}/UL(jov' AKOYCAC Ae ’IaK(X>B onta 
cm a E/V A’ly uttov c£air eaTciXev tov$ TTOLTcpas rjfxiov 

13 7 rpa)TOv‘ koi ev to) SevTepo) etncopicGh Icoc hc|d toTc aAeA- 
4>oTc aytoy, K(i\ <j)(xvepbv eyeveTO to) Qapaw to yeVo? 

14 Itotr )'}</>. diroTTetXas oe ’I oxjri ( t> pCTCKaXcaaTO ’laKcofi 

tov it arc pa avTov /cal irdo-av Trjv avyyevetav en tyx^c 

15 eBAomhkonta tte'nte, kate'Bh de ’laKoofi eIc AVrYTTTON. ka! 

16 ETEAeyTHCEN AYTOC KAl ol 7raTE/D6? f}JUL(bv, ka! meteteGhcan 
eic Syxgm kcu eTeO^crav en to> mn^aaati tp conhcato ’ABpaam 

17 TiprjS dpyvplov TTAPA TU)N YI^JN 'EMAA(i)p EN ^YXCM. Ka@0)? 
de nyytfcv 6 xpovo? t/?? eTrayyeA/as’ b)p.o\dyrjo-cv o 
6eo$ to) } A/3padpi t hyIhcen o Aud? ka! ettAhGynGh kv 

18 A tyviTTMy ctyjn ov anecth BaciAeyc etepoc en’ ATrYTTTON, 

II. \opTd(T(iaTa] Though x^P T0S originally denoted fodder for 
cattle only, x°P T &fc Lv is used in the N. T. to express feeding men. 

13. eyi/wpto-0T]] Some mss. have aveyvaplcrdr). The word lias a 
reflexive force, made himself known , as in Gen. xlv. 1. 

16. 2ux^p.] Rec. toD which the B. V. renders f!/ie father 

of Shechem, in order to bring the text into accordance with Gen. 
xxxiv. : if genuine, it would mean the son of Shechem. There is also 
a reading tov lv 'Lvx^P- 

18. ScTtpos] The later Pharaoh reversed the policy of his pre¬ 
decessor, and probably belonged to a different dynasty. He is 
therefore described as ’{repos not dAXor. 
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OC oy K HIAei TON ’ItOCHCf)- OVTO ? K&TACOCj)IC<5kM€NOC TO r^NOC 19 
tlfAiov ckakoocen TOJy? iraTepa<s tou i roieiu ra fipe(j>r] 
ckOcto uvtcov ei$ to p.rj ztooroNeTcGAi. ev ip Kcuptp eyev- 20 
1/1/ Or] Mwu(7>79, koi ijv actcToc Tip Oetp' 09 av€Tp(i<f»l 
M H N AC TpeTc €V Tip OiKip TOU 7 rCtT/ 3 oV CKTcOeVTOS Se HVTOV 21 
anciAato uvtov h Sytathp 4 >&pAib koi aveOpeyfsaTO uvtov 
e&yTH eic yioN. koi € 7 raiSevOg M u>v<jr}$ 1T<x<rp cro(f>ta 22 
Aiyu 7 rTL(DV, fjv 6e Suv aro? ev Aoyoi? /cal epyot? cwtov. 

^2? cJe c7r\r]povTO avTip Tecrcrcp«/coi'T«eT//9 XP (>UO( >> uvefi*] 23 
e7ri Tt]V KapSlav a vtou emaK^/acrOai toyc AAeA4>oyc 
aytoy Toyc yioYC ’Icp&hA. kcu tSwv Tiva aSiKOupevov 24 
rj/uuvaTO /cal €7rol)](T€v €K$LKy}(Tiv Tip kut air ovoupevip 
ttataEac ton AiryTTTiON. evopu^eu Sh trvvievat tou 9 «6eA- 25 
0OM9 ori o (9eo9 Stu x €l pw outov St Scot iv (rcoTijpiav 
a vT 0 t$, ol Se ou cruvrjKav. 777 tc eiriovvy gp.epa coipOt] 26 


19. KaTacro<f>££€cr0ai] 'J'his vcrl) belongs to the same class of com¬ 
pounds as KaTairoXtfieiv, KaraTraXaieiv ..., and means briny low by subtlety 
(comp. Ex. i. 10, Judith v. 11, x. 19). 

toO Troietv] This genitive describes wherein consisted the tyranny 
of Pharaoh, viz. in having the children exposed. There is no 
ground for supposing that he made the parents themselves expose 
them, as in the B. V. 

5o)oyov€t(r0ai] It appears from Ex. i. 17, and from the context, 
that this verb denotes their being preserved alive. Comp. Luke 
xvii. 33, 1 Tim. vi. 13. 

20. derretos] In Ex. ii. 2 and Heb. xi. 23, this word describes the 
gracious charm of the child Moses in the sight of man ; here his 
spiritual beauty in God’s sight. 

tw dew] This is nearly = 7rapa r£ 0e£, in the sight of God (comp. 
2 Cor. x. 4, for this use of the dative). 

23. €itXt|po€to] The imperfect intimates that the first division of 
Moses’ life, his forty years’ sojourn in Egypt, was drawing to a close: 
it finally ended with his flight. 

24. T]p,ijvaTo] This middle voice comprehends both self-defence 
or defence of a friend or fellow-countryman, and retaliation on 
an enemy. 

25. S£8wtriv] The present tense denotes the proffer of a gift, 
which was not accepted for want of faith. 
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aivTOt? fxa\Ofxevoi^ /ca! crut/j/Waa'crci' avTOv$ etV €ip)'iv>]V 
etirwv *'AvSpes, aSeXcftol ecrre' Iva tl aSuceiTe aXX)'}Xov $; 

27 o aAik&n ton ttAhcion mraMTaTO ovtov eiirtov Tic ce 

28 KATCCTHCGN ApXONTA KAI AlKACTHN CH HMtONJ MH ANGAgTn 

mg cy 0 gAgic on tpotton angTAgc exQec ton AItyittion ; 

29 6cJ)Yr£N Ae MooyCHC gn too Ad|~4> toytco, ka! er^NGTO tta p* 

30 OIKOC €N rn AAaAiAM, OV €y€VVr\<T€V VtOV<$ SuO. Kai 7 T Xr]p(D- 
OeVTOJV €TG0V Te<T<TepaKOVTa OOCt> 0 H AYT 4 ) GN Ttf Gp^M<+> TOY 

31 opoyc Eiva AireAoc gn <|>Aon rrypoc Batoy' o de Mawo’ifr 
iStov eOavjj.a(rev to opa/ma’ TrpotTepyofxevov de avTov 

32 Karaworfcrai eyeVero <pu)vr) K vplou ’Er(i> o 0 goc toon ttatg- 
PCON COY, d 0 GOC ’ABpAAM KA) ’IcAAK KaI ’IaKOOB. eVTpOfXO^S 

33 <5e yevo[xevo$ Mcoi/avJ? od/c eroXfia KUTavorjcrai. cTttgn 
Ae ayt4) d kypioc AycoN to yttoAhma tojn ttoAuin coy, 

340 r^P tottoc e<J>’ cJ gcthkac th apa gct(n. IAojn gTAon 
t 0 n kakcocin Toy Aaoy MOy Toy gn AirynTto, ka! to? 
ctgnat Moy AyToy hkoyca, ka! katgBhn eIeAec0Ai AyTOyc* 
35 kaJ nyn Aeypo attoctgiAo) ce elc ATrynTON. Tovtov tov 
Ma )V(rrjV } ov r}pvi)<TavTO ehrovTes Tic ce katgcthcgn 

A PXONTA KAl AlKACTHN, TOVTOV 6 6eO$ Kd\ apXOVTCL KCl! 

XvTpMTrjV aireaTaXKev cruv x €t P l uyyeXov tov 6(pQevT0$ 

26. o-uvT]\Xa(r<r€v] This imperfect tense denotes a vain effort at 
reconciliation, and is, therefore, much more appropriate to the con¬ 
text than the alternative reading crvvTjXao-ev. 

30. dyyeXos] Rec. adds Kvplov, in accordance with the lxx. read¬ 
ing in Ex. iii. 2. 

32. wal ’LraaK Kal ’IaK^p] Rec. inserts 6 before each name, 
as does the lxx. in Ex. iii. 6. 

34. I 6 d»v «l 8 ov] These Hebraistic reduplications were used to 
express emphasis (comp. v. 28). 

dirocTTciXa)] This is not a prophecy, I will vend, as in the B. V. 
The aor. subj. has an imperative force, let me send: the previous Sevpo 
also conveys a divine summons to action. 

35. dir&TTaXKev] The perfect is here used, as referring to an 
existing Scripture record, in preference to the aorist, which would 
otherwise be employed to describe an event of past history. 
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avTw ev T)] j8aTO). ooto? e^dyayev uvtous ir on'icra? 36 
tg p ata ka! chmcTa gn t£ AifynTCf) /cal ev Epvdpu OaXatxcn/ 

/cal gn th epHMa) gth tgccgpakonta. ot'To? etrriv o 37 
Mojoadj? o e/Va? to?? vloh I (Jpat'/X TTpo 4 )hthn ymTn 

ANACTHCGI 6 0GOC GK TOON aAgAc^LON YMtON OJC 6/V\G. oorop 38 
ec7T iv o yevopevo? ev Trj e/c/cX//<x/a ev Tfl epi'jpo) peTa 
tou dyyeXov tov Xa Xoui'to? atrrw ev tw dpei Riva kcu 
tw v iraTepuw rjpwv, op eSe^aTO Xoyia £wvTa Sovvat up.iv, 
tj) ouk r) 0 tX>]crav vid’ikooi yevecrOai oi irarepeg fjpcov 39 
aXXa dirwcravro teal gctpa<J)hcan ev Ta/p /cap 6/at? aurtov 
cic AiVyttton, gIttontgc tw ’Aapcon TToihcon hmTn 0goyc 40 
oi v nponopcycoNTAi hmwn 1 6 r^P Mcoychc oytoc, oc g 5 h- 
TAreN hmac 6k thc AirYTTTOY, oy k oi'Aamgn ti g|-gngto AyTip. 

/cal gmocxottoihcan ev Tuig tjpepai? e/cetVat? /cal anhtatom 41 
0 yciAN rw etStoXip, teal €U(f>palvovro ev to! p epyois rwv 
yeipCov uutwv. eerTpeyJsev Se 6 0 eo? teal 1rapeScotcev 4 2 

aurot/p Xa Tpeveiv th ctpati£ toy oypanoy, kuOco p yeypair - 
rat ev B l/SXw tcov 7t poepijTcov 

A\h CCt)ATIA KAI 0YCIAC TTPOCH N6TKATG MOI 

GTH TGCCGpAKONTA GN TH GpHMCp, oTkOC *lcpAHAj 

kai angAaBgtg thn ckhnhn toy MoAox 43 

KAI TO ACTpON TOY 0COY ' POM<J)A, 

toyc Tynoyc oyc g tt 01 h c atg 7r poTKvvelv airrotp. 

KAI MGTOIKld) YMAC 6TTG KGIN A Ba/ 3 lAajyO?. 

f H crKtjvtj tov papTuptou rjv to/? 7raTpdcriv t)pwv ev 777 44 
epi/Mto, KaO(D$ 6/era^aro d AaAcon tw Mooych ttoihcai 

37. <I>s {[it] See note on iii. 22. 

38. ■ycvdp.evos ... p.€Ta] Moses cominiined with the angel of God’s 
presence in the face of the congregation, as recorded in Ex. xxxiii. 
8 - 11 . 

iifitv] Other mss. read rjfjuv. 

41. €v4>pafvovTo] This imperfect presents a graphic picture of the 
excitement prevailing in the camp of Israel at the time of Moses* 
return. 

44, 45. The prepositional clauses iv rrj ipTjfJup and fiera ’lijcrou qualify 
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45 avTrjv kata ton tyhon on ecopAKei, fjv /cal eicn'iyayov 
SiaSe^ajULCi/oi oi iruTtpe? rjjmwu /uera Lycroa €N T)j kata- 
cxecei tu)V eOvwv wv e^cucrey o Geos ai to irpovunrov tw v 

46 iraTepwv f]p.wv ews tow f}p.epa)v A avelS' o? ei/pev X a P lv 
€VG07TIOV TOV GeOV Kill }]T))<TaTO eypeTN C KH N COMA T(£) 0€tjj 
’IakcoB. SoAomojn <$e oiKo^OMHceN AyTijj oTkon. aAA’ 
oilx 6 v\[f«TTO ? ey xetp07rou')Toi ? /carot/cer /ca0w? o 
7 rpo(fi)}Tr}<z \eyei 

49 '0 OypANOC MO I 0pONOC, 

kaI h th yttottoAion tgjn hoAwn moy' 
ttoTon oTkon oiKoAoMHceTe moi, Aerei Kypioc, 

H Tfc TOTTOC THC KATATTAYCGtOC MOY > 

50 OYXI H X€lp MOY €TTOIHC€N TAYTA TTANTA; 

51 XkAhPOTPAXHAOI KGit ATTepITMHTOI KApAlAC, KCU TOt$ 

a xr iv vp.eis a el tw 7rvei jjacltl Tip ay Up avTiirnTTeTe , d)? 

52 ol irarepes vfj.wv /cal vp.el?. tli> a rtoi^ tt po(f»iT<i)v ovtc 

eSlw£av oi irarepes v/ulcov ; /cal a7re/CTei^ai/ Toy? 7rpo- 


the preceding our fathers, as is shown by their position in the 
sentences ; and so designate two successive generations of Israelites, 
one of the desert and the other of the conquest. Hellenistic Greek 
differs from classical Greek in not requiring such qualifying clauses 
to be placed between the article and substantive (comp. iv. 5, 1 Cor. 
x. 18). 

45. SiaSe^dfievoi marks the succession of the generation of Joshua 
to that of the desert. 

ev rjj KaTao-x^o-tt] not into the possession, as the B. V. renders, but 
on their possession of the land of Canaan. The establishment of the 
tabernacle was consequent on their getting possession of the con¬ 
quered land. 

51. KapStas] The oldest mss. are divided between sapdi as and 
Kapdiais. The dative seems an error in transcription due to the 
following dative ; I have, therefore, adopted the accusative. Even 
if Kapdiais be read, the article before (halu forbids coupling the two 
datives, as is done in the B. V., in heart and ears, teal I take to be 
really the beginning of a new clause which reproaches the people for 
actually stopping their ears against the warning voice of God’s 
prophets. 
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KUTayyetXavTU ? 7rept T/79 eXeiMxem? too Sikcuov ov vvv 
v/jlci 9 7r poSoTat Kdi (poveis eyeveaOe, derives eXafieTe 53 
tov vd/xov cts SiaTuyas ayyeXwv , Kat ovk eij)vXa^uTe. 

’A kovovtcs <Se tuvtu dieirptovTO tuis 54 
KupSlais uvtoov /cal efipvyov tov 9 o<Soi/t«? 67r ai/Toy. 
uxu/c>X ftU ' ^ TrveujuiaTOS ay to v (XTevttras ets top 55 

ovpavov etSev oo£av Oeov kcu ly<rovv eo-rwra e/c Se£iwv 
TOV Oeov , Ka'l €17T€V 'ISov OeiOpd) TOVS OVpUVOVS Stl]VOty- 56 
pevovs Kat tov vtov tov dvOpdoirov ek Segioov eerTWTa 
tov Oeov. Kpd£avT€$ Se cpwvy peyaXy erweaxov Tu 57 
MTa uvtivv, Kat coppycruv o/uoOv/uafiov €7r’ auTOV, Kat 58 
eKpaXovTes efw Ttjs it oXew? eXi0o/3dXovv. Kat oi pap- 
Tvpes direOevTO tu IfxaTia uvtwv irapa toi/? iroSas 
veavlou KuXov/xevov SauXoiA /cal eXt0o/36Xovv tov Sre- 59 
<pavov eirtKaXovpevov /cal Xeyot'ra Kupte ’lytrou, Se£ai 
to 7Tvev/uia fiov' Gets Se tu yovaTu eKpa^ev (piovy fxeyaXy 60 
Kvpte } fj.t) (TT)}<Tr\s (Xvtqis TavTyv Tyv dfxapTiav' /cal tovto 
ei7rwv eKOtfiyOij. 2auXoy <5e yv (rvvevSoKWv Ty 8 

avatpecret uvtov. 

’EyeVero Se ev eKCtvy Ty yfiepa ditoy/uos fxeyas em 
T>]V eKKXyalav Trjv ev ’lepocroXvjuots' iravTes &e Sie - 


53. ds Siarayas] These words denote the form in which the Law 
had been presented, viz. as injunctions of angels; for God com¬ 
municated with Moses through angels. For this use of as (=ws) 
comp. viii. 23. 

59. The imperfect t\i8o(3o\ovv and pres. part. iiriKaXotiiitvov present 
a graphic picture of the scene as it presented itself to an actual 
spectator; ruthless violence on the one side,answered by continuous 
appeals to heaven on the other. 

GO. o-TTjo-rjs] This is a judicial term. Stephen appeals to Christ 
as judge not to impute their sin to the murderers as ground of 
condemnation (comp. Rom. x. 3). 

1. o-uveuSoKu>v] This participle expresses more decided participa¬ 
tion and approval than is implied in the B. V. consenting (comp. 
Matt. xvii. 5). 
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( T 7 rdp>i<rav Kara Tag xwpag Ttjg 'lovSalag Ka\ Hap.apiag 

2 irXflv twv cnrocrToXwv. crvveKopucrav (5e tov Hre(f>avov 
dvSpeg euXafieig kui 67r olflcrav kottctov fxeyav 67T avrw. 

3 2 a vXog Se eXv/ixatveTO Tflv e/c/c X^cn ay Kara Tovg otKOvg 
etinropcvopievog, <rvpwv re avSpag koi yvvabcag irap- 
eSlSou etg <pv\aK)]v. 

4 Ot /aev ovv Siacrirapevreg SujXOov evayycXi^o/aevoi 

5 tov Xoyov. /\£7T7ro? <Se KaTeXOcov elg Tflv i roXiv Trjg 

6 Za^aa piag €K)’}pv<T<T€v avTOig tov xpurTOV. tt pocelyov 

ot dyXoi Toig Xeyo/uevoig in to tov $ iXittitov o/uloOu- 
/aaSov iv to) aKoueiv avTOvg Kat fiXhreiv t a (nyueia a 

7 67 toUl 7 roXXo\ yap toov e\ovT(jov irvevjjiaTa atcdOapTa 
/3owvtu (fxjdvij fieyaXfl efypxovTO, tt oXXoi Se irapaXeXv- 

8 fxevot /cai x wXo! eOepairevO^crav' eytVeTO < 5 e 7 roXXrj X a P a 

g ev Tfl iroXei eKelvfl- ’A vtjp Se Tig ovofxaTi 

Zqucoy 7rpou7rrjpx€v ev Ty iroXei payevwv /cat i^KTTavvov 
to eOvog Ttjg Ha/uaptag, Xeycov eival Tiva eavTOv fxeyav , 

10 <5 7 rpocretxov irdvTeg an to juuKpov ecog /ueyaXov XeyovTeg 
QuTog ecTTiv fl kvvap.ig tov deov fj KaXov/aevt] MeyaX??. 

11 irpoaelxov <5e uvto) Std to acayw Xpovw Talg /xay/at? 

3. eXupaivero] This word is used by the lxx. in Ps. lxxx. 13 
(lxxix. 14) to describe the ravages of the wild boar in the Lord’s 
vineyard, Paul stigmatizes himself in Tim. i. 13 as uftpijTT]? with 
special reference to these personal outrages of which he had been 
guilty at that season. 

4. jiiv <rfiv] This verse states the general diffusion of the gospel in 

consequence of the persecution in Jerusalem, by way of preface : the 
next, tf’iXiTTTror records a particular instance of it. 

7. iroXXol yap] Rec. 7roXXois, an alteration which would greatly 
simplify the grammar, if it had sufficient ms. authority ; for ttoXXo! 
stands alone without a verb, and a subject has to be supplied to 
e^TfpxouTo out of TTveufiara. It is possible that 7roXXots was the 
original text, altered by a primitive error of transcription on account 
of its position at the head of the clause, and of ttoXXo! beginning the 
next clause. 
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e^evTOLKevGU clvtovs- oVe de eirlcrTeva'a.v tw < f , iAr7r7r<p 12 
evayyeXi^opev w 7 rep! T/7? /SacnAe/a? Tod 0 eod /ca! rot' 
d^djUaTo? ’L/crod Xp/crTod, efiairTi^ovTO a^dpe? re /ca! 
yi/yar/ce?. o de 2 /,utoy /ca! adT09 eirlcTTevo’ev, /ca! /3a7T- 13 
r/trOe!? rjv TrpocncapTepwv tw ^/ArTTra), 0 ea)pcoy re 
errjpeia /ca! Svvdpei? peydXas y/yo/AeVa? e^Vraro- 

’A/codcrayTe? de ot eY IepocroAd/UOf? a 7 ro- 14 
(TtoAo/ oti SeSeKTai fj 2 a papta too \ 6yov Tod Oeov 
(nrt<TTei\av 7 rpd? avTOus HeTpov /ca! 'Icoavtiv, o'lTiveg 15 
KaTafiavres 7rpo<rr]v£avTO 7 rep! uvtw v oVto? XdfBwertv 
irvevpa dyiov’ odde 7 rco yap tjv eir oddeid avTwv iiri- 16 
7 re 7 rrw/cd?, pdvov de /3e/3(X7rTterpevoi virripyov e/p to 
ovopa too Kvplov T )](tov. tot€ eireTlSecrav ray \elpa^ 17 
e7r’ airrodp, /ca! eXdpfiavov irveopa dyiov. Tdiy de 018 
^Ipcov or£ d/a t/J? e7T£0ecrea)9 twv yeipwv two dir o- 
(TtoAoji/ d/dorat to 7ryed,aa Trpocn/^y/cei/ ai'TO/A 1 XPV' 
paTa Xeywv AoVe /c 09010! t^ e^ot/T/ay TfnVi/y !Va to 19 
euy e7Ti@d) Tap \eipa$ A ap/3dvfl irvevpa dyiov. lTeVpop 20 
de e/Vey 7rpd? ovtov To dpyvpidv <rov avv croi elrj e/’p 
aircoXetav, oti Ttjv Scopedv too Oeov evopivas Sid X/ 5 *?" 
fid Two KTacOai. ouk €<ttiv croi p ep!p odde /cAdpop ev 21 
too Aoyoo TOVTipy h yap kapAia croo oyK cctin eySetA 
gnanti toy 0 eoy. peTavot](Tov oov diro rd? /ca/aa? <rov 22 
toot/??, koi Se/jOt]Ti too Kvplov el dp a d<f>eOd<T€Tal a 01 

13. Suvci[i€Ls] This word conveys primarily the idea of power 
resident in a person, though it is sometimes transferred to the 
miraculous operation of those powers (xix. 11). Here, apparently, 
outward cures are classed as cr^eia, while Suva/jus, which has been 
before personified in v. 10, denotes the restorative power of the 
Spirit upon the demoniac and the paralytic. 

15. oerivcs] This form of relative implies that Peter and John 
did not go in their personal capacity, but as representatives of the 
church to fulfil apostolic functions by laying their hands on the 
converts. 

22 . cl dpa] This particle expresses no such doubt of the forgive- 

E 
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23 rj eirlvoia Ttj$ KapSlas gov' €t$ yap xoXhn rriKpfAC kcli 

24 cynAecmon aAikIac opto ere ovra. cnroicpiOeh be 0 

XlfJLtOV €17T€V A ei]6t]T€ V/LL€t$ V7T€p €fJLOV 7TpO? TOl^ KVfilOV 

25 O7rco? ^(Sey e7reX0# €7r* e^ue ow etpijKare. o i 

fxev ovv Sia/jLapTvpdfjLevoi kol \a\t}GavT€$ tov Xoyo v 
tov Kvplov v7T€<TTpe(f>ov eiV I epotroXv/xa, 7roXXa? re 

tu>u ^apapeiTOov evtjyyeXt^ovro- 

26 V AyyeXo? (5e Ivi//d/ou eXaX^cret' 7r/oo? < &L\nnrov Xeyoov 
’Ayao-T^t /ca! 7ro/oet/ou Kara fxeGtjfx/^plav eir'i t!]v oSov 
Trjv KaTafialvovGav airo ’lepova-aXtifA €i$ Ta£av' avT>] 

27 €<ttiv eprjfios. ko} avaGTas e7ropev6r), Kai ISov avrjp 
AlOtox/r evvov\o^ Svvglgtw Kai^a/07? f3aGt\lGGr]$ Af0iO- 

ness as is implied in the B. V. if perhaps. The forgiveness is 
distinctly contemplated as the result of repentance, though condi¬ 
tional indeed on that repentance. So el &pa in Mark xi. 13 states 
that Christ looked whether the fig tree had fruit indeed (as the 
leaves promised : Acts xvii. 27 speaks of seeking God in the hope 
that men might find him indeed : 1 Cor. xv. 15 argues that Christ is 
not risen, if it be true indeed that the dead are not raised. 

23. €ls X°M V 1 The V. ignores the difference between this 
and iv rjj x°^V- e/s before indefinite substantives has much the 
same force as J>s, and answers to the English as or for. Comp, e/s 
Kardaxcatv, vl6v , Stamyds in vii. 5, 21, 53, e/s pacri\4a in xiii. 22, e/s 
aotnjplav, e/s </>£s in xiii. 47. So here e/s x°AV denotes the evil 
function which Simon would fulfil in the church of God if he con¬ 
tinued as he was. 

24. After elp^Kare one ancient MS. adds os 7roXXa icXauiiv ov 5ieXi/z* 
iravev. 

25. inrecrrpe<J>ov] This imperfect denotes their start on their 
return journey, not the actual return, for the next clause records 
their preaching in Samaritan villages on the way to Jerusalem 
(comp. Luke viii. 37, 38). Rec. virtarpexf/av. 

26. Kara, pe<rqi±fiplav might mean in the south , indicating the region 
travelled over ; but the B. V. toward the south would require tt pbt 
pea-qpfiplav. The real rendering is at noon , just as 7repl pea. in xxii. 
6 denotes about noon. 

hrl tt)v 68bv denotes movement on , i.e. along, the road. The B. V. 
apparently conceives Philip to have struck across country to the 
road, but this would require Trpbs tt)v o88v. 
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7rcoo, o? *jv 67 rl Traces’ t>/ 9 yaf >?9 avrrjs, os* eXqXvdei 

7T pO(TKUV))<T(i)V €1 9 ’IepOOUaX//^ J7O de V 7 TO(TTp€(j)OL>P KCU 28 

KaOrjfx eoo? € 7 rl too appa,TO$ aoTod /cal aoey/oaxr/ceo too 
7 rpo(p)']Tt]v ’Hcra/ao. eiVeo de to 7 rvevpa to <&t\i 7 nr(t) 29 
Il/ooVeX^e /cal /coXX?/ 0 >?tc to apfictTi tooto. 7r/oocr' 30 
dpa/xio de 6 ^/Xt 7 r 7 ro 9 /J/coocreo aoTod aoaytodjcr/cooTO? 
’Ho-a/ao too irpo(f>r}Tr}Vy /cal direv ' Kpa ye y/ocdc/cet? 
cl doayfotdoTcef?; 6 de e£ 7 reo lied? yap do dooadu/70 31 

edo jt Kt] t/? oSt]yt](T€i pe ; 7ra/oe/cdXe(7eV tc too ^IXnr- 
7too aoa/ 3 aoTa /cafldraf <700 airrw. ?/ de 7 repioyr} rtjs 32 
ypacprjs >70 doey/ococr/ceo ?)o aoT/? 

'He ttpoBaton enl c4)ArHN hx9h, 

KAI d)C AMNOC eNANTION TOY KgipONTOC AYTON AcfxjONOC, 

OYTCOC OYK ANOirei TO CTOMA AYTOY- 
’En th TAneiNwcei h Kpfcic aytoy hp0h' 33 

thn reNCAN aytoy tic Aihthcgtai ; 

OTI Al'peTAI Ano THC |“HC H ZOOH AYTOY* 
a 7 TOKpi 6 e}$ de o edood^o? Tip QiXiTnrw ei7reo A eopat 34 
(too, 7rep! t/oo? o 7 rpocpyTt]? Xeyei tooto ; 7rep I eaoTOO 
?/ 7repl eTe/ooo Tioo? \ aoo/^a? de o ^/XfTTTro? to <tt6/ulcl 35 
ad too /cal dp^d^eoo? a7ro t 5 p ypa</>//9 toot//? ev^yyeXt- 
craro avreo tov L;crodo. de e7ro/oeoooTO /caTa t^o 36 

odoV, ?}X@oo e7r/ tl vScop, Kal <ptj(Tii' 6 edood^o? ’Idod 
dda )p' ti KcciXvei pe (3a7TTt(r6tjvai ; /cal e/ceXeocreo <TT//oai 38 
to appa> Kai KdTefirivav aptporepoi etg to vSwp o Te 
^IXarTTOS kcu o edood^o?, /cal efiairTicrev ad too. ore de 39 


30. *Apa yc] This interrogative conveys a more distinct suggestion 
of doubt than <£pa, = Dost thou really understand ... ? 

32. 7T epioxv, which often denotes the subject matter contained in 
a passage, here means the passage itself. 

37. Rec. inserts here elircv 8t ai/rip 6 <t>i\nnros m Tricrra/ei? e£ 6\t)s 
7-771 Kapdias, tH-canv. ’AiroKpiQds 5£ flTTey, IhoTetJw rdo vl6v tov Ocov 
elvai rbv ’hjoovv Xpicrby. 
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ave^rjcrav e/c rov vdaro?, 7rvevjULa Kvplov Yipiracrev to v 
< f?t\nnrov, /cal ovk elSev avrov ovKen 6 evvovxov, 67ro- 

40 pevero yap rtjv obov avrov ^a//ow^. ^IXurTros Se evpeQrj 
ei<s *'A£wrov, /cal Siepxo/ievos evtjyyeXt^ero to? 7 ro\e/y 
7racra? aoy tov e\6etv avrov e/y TAataaplav. 

9 "0 <Se ZauXoy, cti €V7rve(vv cnreiX^ Kat <povov e/y tov y 

2 fiaOrjras rot; Kvptov, 7rpo<re\0a)v rw apxiepet flrrjfraro 
Trap avrov eirtaro\a$ eiV Aa/aatTKov 7rpoy Tay rvva- 
ycoyay, oVtoy eav rivals cvpn rtjg oSov o^ray, avSpas 
re /cal yvvaiKa<t, SeSe/utevovs ayay\j 6/V ’Iepo^traXj/yU. 

3 ’Ey <5e T(p TropeverOai eyevero avrov 
eyyt^etv ry Aafia<TKw } e£e<pvr}<; re avrov 7r epiYj(rrpa\}/ev 

4 e/c rov ovpavou, /cal Trecrwv eir ! rr]v yt]v rjKOv<rev 
(f>o)vt]v Xeyovcrav avra) 2aoJX ZaouA, rt fie StwKei y; 

5 elvrev Se T/y ei, Kvpte ; 6 Se ’Eyco ei/uu ’I tj<rov$ ov 

6 <tv cJ/to/ce/y* aXXa avaa-ryOt /cal e’/creA^e e/y rvjv iroXiVy 

39. irvevp-a] After this word one MS. inserts ayio*' € 7 re 7 re<rey em rov 
evvovxov a 77 e\oj §e. 

“W|v oS 6 v avToO] The pronoun denotes his own way , like Tats 0801 s 
avruiv in xiv. 16, by way of contrast with Philip who went his way. 

40. €<jp^0ij els] The preposition expresses the force of a verb of 
motion—he went to Azotus and was there found. 

8 iepx,^[A«vo$ cvTiyy.] These two verbs are combined in Luke ix. 6 
and Acts viii. 4 to denote going about to preach the gospel. This 
seems to be the meaning here, for Philip was not passing through to 
Caesarea, but arrived there incidentally in the course of his preaching. 

evayyeXlfraOcu takes either dative or accusative of the persons to 
whom the gospel is preached. 

1 . hnrWwv] The literal use of this word by the lxx., ivirvtuv 
breathing the breath of life t in Josh. x. 40 suggests its figurative use 
here for breathing the Bpirit of threatening and slaughter. 

3. ‘ircpt'fuTTpaxj/ev] This verb aptly describes the nature of the 
light as like a lightning flash. 

5, 6 . After Siu/ceis Rec. omits dXXa and inserts akXnphv <joi 7 rpbs 
H^vrpa Xa Krlfrtv. T ptpuov re teal 6 ap.pb>v elne, Kupie t rl fie d^Xeis 7 roiTjaat; 
Kal 6 Kvpios Trpbs airrbv' The addition is evidently due to the parallel 
passage in xxvi. 14 : it is not found in the early mss. 
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Kai XaXri6r)<reral croc on ere det 7rocecV. oi de avdpes 7 
ot oru/o<SeuopTe9 airra) elernjKeterav eveoi aKovovre 9 
t>/9 (peovtjs pydeva de OewpovvTes. rjyepOti Se 'ZcivXos 8 
a 7 ro rtjs y/ 79 , ai^ewy/ieVto^ tJe rwi/ O(p0aXpwv avrov 
oudev efiXeirev’ xeipaywyovvres de avrov eian)yayov eis 
A apaaKov- tea\ rjv t)pepas rpels prj ^Xercov, Kai ovk 9 
eej>ayev oude cTrcey. 

de r (? paOrjrw cv AapaerKw ovopan Avavlas, 10 
Ka\ ehrev irpos avrov ev opdpan 6 Kvptos 'Avavta. 

6 de ehrev ’I(5ot' eyco, icupte. 6 <5e Kvptos rpos avrov 11 
' Avdrra iropevOrjn eir\ rrjv pvprjv r*jv KaXovpevtjv 
KvOetav Ka't fy/rrjerov ev otKta ’Iou<5a AauXop ovopan 
Tapered, idov yap irporevx^rai, ko\ eidev avdpa ev 12 
opdpan * Avavlav ovopan etcreXOdvra teat eirtOevra 
avrw rds x e 9° af ottwj a vaj 3 Xe\jsfl. aretep 16 1] de'Avavlas 13 
Kvpte , ’/jteovera drd iroXXcov irepl rov avdpo 9 rovrov, 
5 <ra teateu rots dylots rov eiroltjerev ev ’I epovcraXyp’ 
k a! d)de ex^t e£ over lav rapd roov ap^cepeW dtjtrai 14 
r dvr as rods €7rc/caXoi/,ueVoo9 to wo^ta crov. ehrev cJe 15 
irpds avrov o tevptos Ilopetjoi;, on erteevos eteXoytjs 
ecrrlv pot ovros rov fiarrdcrai ro dvo/utd pov evunrtov 
rwv eOvtdv re /cal / 3 acrtXtoov viwv re ’Icrpa)/X, eyto yap 16 
vrodel^u) avrw ocra <5eF avrov vrep rov ovoparos pov 
ira 6 e 7 v> ’Air tjXOev de r Avalnas tea I eterrjXOe v ets rrjv 17 

7. <f>a>vfjs] The change of construction from the accus. i^Kovae 
<p<j)vy)v in v. 4 to the gen. &koOovt€s rrjs (pwrjs is clearly intentional, 
and should not be ignored. Saul heard an articulate voice, but his 
companions heard only the sound of the voice, not the voice itself, 
as appears from xxii, 9. 

8. JtpXeirev] The imperfect indicates a chronic blindness. Saul 
was not merely blinded for the moment, but remained three days in 
that state. 

11. 'Avdo-Ta] Some ancient mss. read At-auras. 

12. Some mss. read iv bpd(xa.ri after (Lv8pa, which is adopted by 
Rec. Some also insert ra? before x c ?P as - 
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oiKiaVy /cal eiriOe'is eir* aurov Tap xeipa? ehrev SaouA 
aSeXcfie, 6 icuptos airecrTaXicev fie, *1 rjcrovs o 6 <fi 6 ei$ croi 
ev Ty 68 ( 1 ) 11 >/pxoo, 07 TW 9 ava/3Xe\jrr]^ teat 7 rX»j(r 6 fl<; 

18 7 rvevfACLTO<s aylov. /cal ev6e a)? aireirecav qvtov airo T(bv 
6(j>6aXfjuov to? Ae7r/<5e?, avefiXeip-ev re, /cal avatTTus 

19 efiairTLcrOrp /cal Xafiwv Tpo<j)rjv evio’X^Og. 

’EyeVero de fxeTa tcov ev Aa/aa<TK(p /naOgTcov q fie pas 

20 tiv a?, /cal evOews ev Tats wvay toy ais eKgpva’O’ev to v 

21 } It](TOVV OTl OVTOS €(JTIV 6 l /tO? TOV OeOV. €^l(TTaVT0 Se 
7 rai/re? oi Skovovtcs /cal eXeyov Odx ovtos ecrriv o 
iropQrivas ev ^epouTaXrjfx too? €7rtKaXov/ULevovs to ovo/na 
touto, /cal coSe ei$ tovto eXgXvOet !tVa dede/teVoi/? at/Toi? 

22 dyay^ c7r! too? apytepets ; SadAo? Se jadAAoi/ ei/€- 
<Wa,uodTO /cal (ruvexwvev ’I ovSalovs too? /caTOf/coo^Ta? 
ev Aa/naa’K(i) } ervvf3if3a£(ov on ouros eanv 6 XR l(rT °$’ 

23 T 2 ? Se €7rXppouvro f//u.epat Uavai (Tvve- 

2 4 /3ooAeocra^TO oi ’lovSatot aveXetv avTOv‘ eyvaxrOrj Se no 
SaoAw 6 €Tri/3ovXr) avrwv. 7raperrjpovvTO Se /cal Tap 

25 7 roAa? rpMepas re /cal oo/cto? 07T(i>? ovtov aveXuxnv' Xa- 
/ 36vre$ Se oi fiaGgra! avTOv vvktos Sia too Te/^oo? /ca^/cay 

26 aoTOO ^aAduaoTe? eo <r<pvpl8t. Jlapayevo/utevo ? 


17, 18. dpa/9V7re«/ has two distinct senses, recover sight and look up. 
These two ideas of exerting and recovering sight are combined here 
and in xxii. 13. 

21. irop0fj<ras] This word applies properly to the ravages of an 
army. It is applied in Gal. i. 13, 23 also to the havoc which Saul 
wrought in the church. His personal outrages were described in 
viii. 3 by eXvfialvero. 

22. b'tSvvafj.ovTo] This word points to the action of a divine 
Svvafus upon the spirit of Saul : the passive is frequently used in 
the Epistles, and it is best understood here as passive. 

25. avrov] Rec. omits this ; but it is well attested. The secret 
escape was probably contrived by a small knot of Saul’s own dis¬ 
ciples, not by the general body of Christians. 

6 td] Lit. across, i.e. over, the wall. 
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tie e/9 lepovcaXri/uL eirelpafcv KoXXacOai T0/9 paOrjTah' 
koi 7raVre? €<j)oj3ovvTO <xvtqv> pt} TricrTevovre^ oti e<rnv 
/maOrjTri 9. Ba/ova/3a9 Se eiriXafiopevo? avrov i/yayeu 27 

7 rpog tol<9 aTroo-ToXovs, kcu SiriygcraTO auTo /9 7rm9 ev 
T)j oSq) elSev tov Kvpiov koi on eXdXycrev at )tw, /cat 
TTtSff €t/ AapatTKw €irapp>i<Tid<ruTO ev no ovopaTi ’Ij)<tov. 
/cat J71/ /uer’ ai/raji^ eia"7ropei/0/uei/09 /cat etciropevopevos 28 
e/9 ’Iepot/traX/yya, Trapp^ctafoV^^o? ev tw oVo/uart tou 
/ct/ptot/, eXdXet re /cat crwe^j/Te/ 7rpo? roty? f EXX//ia<xTa9* 29 
ot <5e €7rex^lpovu dveXeiv cwtov. eiriyvovTes Se ot 3° 
ac)eX0oi Kan}yayov ai’roy e/9 K aierapiav /cal e^a7re- 
crreiXai' auroy e/9 TapcroV. 

H MEN OYN EKlvAHSIA koO' oXj 79 T /79 ’Ioi/<$a/a9 31 
/cal TaX/Xata? /cal Hapapta? et^ey eipdvtfv oiKoSopovpevt] 
/cal 7 ropefOyUe^/; tw <j>ofi(t) tov Kvpiov , /cal 777 7 rapa- 
/cX/Jtret rot? ay/ou ' 7 T/'eJ J uaT 09 e7rX//0^ero. 


28. «ls ’Iepons.] Rec. tV. The preposition is connected with the 
preceding eicnopevbfievosy a corresponding preposition being under¬ 
stood with €KTrop€[)6fj.evos. Peter and James w r ere apparently lodging 
outside Jerusalem, perhaps at Bethany, and Saul abode with them, 
and went in and out of the city daily. 

31. The connexion between the opening of this verse, 'II p*v ovv, 
and the next, ’Ey^r cro 5<r, marks its introductory character : the 
peaceful growth of the church in general is related as a preface to 
the narrative of Peter’s visitation of certain churches (see App. on 
fih oC*'). 

The B. V. can hardly be right in connecting ttj n apa^X-^cra tov ay. 
nv. with Topevop.ti'tjy for whereas napaK\r)<Tet belongs to the sphere of 
the inward life, nopevoplpTj can only be applied to the outward life, 
which is described as passed in the fear of the Lord. The two 
participles are really coupled together and attached to the verb 
while 7-77 napaKX. r. ay. nv. is attached to tn\r) 6 vveTo, express¬ 
ing a notable increase of spiritual strength and comfort. The 
language of this last clause is illustrated by the prayer, grace be 
multiplied , in 1 Peter 1, 2. 
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32 ’Ey €V£TO <5e Uerpov Siepxopevov Sia 7ravT(i)v /careX- 
Oetv /ca! 7 rpo? rot/? ay /009 T 009 KdTOiKOvvTas JXvSSa- 

33 evpev cSe e/cet av 6 pci) 7 rov Ttva ovofxan A Iveav e£ erwv 
oktco KCLTCLKe'ipLevov eir\ Kpa/ 3 aTTOV, 09 *jv 7 rapaXeXv- 

3 ^ fl€VO$. KOI €17T€V O.UT(p 6 IIeT/009 A IVCd, lOLTdl (76 ’1^(7009 

XptcrroV ai/aariyOi /ca! o’Tpcoiroi' creai/Ta>* /ca! et/fle'co? 

33 ave&T*]. /cat eiSctv avrov 7rai/T69 ot /caTOt/cooi/T69 Ao<?<5a 
/ca! tov Hapwva o'iTive<s € 7 re(TTp€\}/av 67r! tov Kvpiov . 

’Ei/ ’Io7T7r^ cJe Tf9 /maO))Tpia ovopan T afieiOa, 

i) 8 tep/j.tjvevop.ei/tj Xeyerat Aop/ca9‘ aoT// TrXripw 

37 e/oycoi/ ayaOooi/ /ca! eXe/7jU0<Tmw (Si/ eirolei. eyeueTO Se 
ev rah tjpepai? eVe/vat? ao- 6 evi}<Ta<rav avrrjv airoSavelv' 
XovcravTe 9 <5e eOt/icav eu v 7 repwo). eyyvs <5e ouerrjs Ao<5<5a9 
Tfl ’Io7T7r/; ot paOrjral aKou(ravTes oti IIeT/309 ecrt v 
ev avTfl airecTTeiXav Svo avSpas 1 17/09 (xvtov irapaKaX- 

32 ovvre 9 M 1 } OKvrjcrflv SieXOeiu ews fjpwv' avavTas Se 

IleT/w (TvvrjXOev ai Wots' ov irapayevopevov avriyayov 
et9 to v 7 repwov, /ca! irape<JT>}(rav avrw 7 ra<r at at x* 1 P aL 
KXalovtrai /ca! eTnSeiKVVfxevai xtTwvas /ca! Iparta ocra 

4 0 €7rotet per clvtcov ou<ra r\ A opKa<j. €k/ 3 oXoov Se e£w 

iravTcts 6 IIeTp09 /ca! 0e!9 ra yovara irpoc^v^aTO, 
Kat e 7 ri(TTpe\Jsa$ n 7009 to crto/jta ehrev TafieiOa, ava - 
(7T/;#t. /$ <Se yvoi^ev t 009 o00aX/xoo9 ai/T/79, /ca! tc?oo(7a 

41 roi/ IleTpoi/ a v€k aOierev. Sov<; Se avrrj \€ip a aveerrtjfrev 
avrrjVf (punniva? <Se T 009 ay /009 /ca! Ta9 X^P 0 ^ Trctpe- 

42 crT, ? cr61/ fwcrai/. yvcoo-TOv Se eyevero KaO ’ oX>79 

’Io7T7r);9, /cat eirla-revaav 1 roXXo! 67r! to^ Kvpiov. ’Eye- 
i/ero ( 5 e Sp-epas t/cai/a9 peivcti ei> ’Iotttt^ irapa tivl 
Hl/uwvi / 3 vp<ret. 


35. The B. V. applies oifrt^es to the whole population : it really 
describes the indefinite number of converts who had turned to the 
Lord : these had now an opportunity of seeing the effect of the 
miracle which Peter had wrought. 
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’A vtjp Se Tf9 ev Ktt urapiq ovofxaTi K.opvyXto$, ckcltov- 10 

rapxns €IC <77T elpt]9 tJJ? Ka\oV/J.€U>]<? iTaXtKtjs, €VO-€f3r]<} 2 
Kai (pofiou/mevov tov Oeov <rvv iravTt tw oiko) avTov, 
7rot(jov eXeiyuiOO’vva.s 7ro\Xa9 tw \aw Kai Seop.evo<? tov 
Oeov Sid 7r avTos, eiSev ev opa/aaTt (j>avep<x>$ ooerei irept 3 
copav evaTtjv r//9 rjfxepas dyyeXov tov Oeov eicreXOovTa 
7T/0O? avTOV Kat etTOVTa ai/Tw Kopio/Ate. 6 Se aTeviaas 4 
avTto Kai. e'iuL<j>o/ 3 o 9 yevo/aevo 9 eiirev Tt evriv, Kvpie ; 
eixei/ <$e ai’rw At 7 rpoa'ei'xa* ctod /cal at eXerpj.ovvvcu 
crov dvef 3 t] 0 ’av eig pvt]/uu)(rvvov efjarpoarOev tov Oeov' 

Kat vvv irefjL\Jsov avSpas 6/9 Kat faeTixirep^rai 5 

2 Ytfxwvd Ttv a 09 € 7 rt/caXetTat IIeT/009' ovtos £evt£eTat 6 
7rapa Tivt ^t/acovt (Bvpcrei , to eaTiy olklo irapa OaXacrcrav - 
a>9 c?e a 7 r//X 0 et/ 6 ayye\o 9 o AaAa>i/ airnw, <j>(iyvr)<Ta<s < 5 oo 7 
twi> ot’/cercoF /cat <TTpaTio)Ttiv ev<re( 3 rj tow irpOTKapTep - 

1 . cnretpijs] o-7re£pa was often used loosely of any organized band, 
like the Levitical guard which arrested Jesus ; but is here applied 
:n a stricter sense to a definite unit in the Roman army. Polybius 
makes it = maniple, each legion being then divided into thirty 
maniples, and the maniple being the military unit. But in imperial 
times the legion was divided into ten cohorts, the cohort being the 
military unit ; and even in the case of auxiliary forces like those 
quartered at Caesarea cr-Trelpa stands for a cohort. Detached cohorts 
under a military tribune, often consisting of local levies distinct from 
the legions, with cavalry and auxiliary forces attached, formed 
garrisons of important places like Jerusalem. 

’iTaXiKfjs] This name denotes that the cohort was recruited in 
Italy : an extant inscription of uncertain date mentions cohorts 
recruited in Italy for local service in Syria. One of these, it 
appears, was quartered in Caesarea, and Cornelius was a centurion 
in it. In the subsequent civil wars mention is made of an Italian 
legion, likewise raised in Italy. 

3. uxrtl irepl] Rec. omits tt epi. In this case w<rei would mean 
about , as it often does before numerals ; but werei wept denotes, not 
that it was about the sixth hour, but that it so appeared in the 
vision, the hour forming part of the revelation. 

6 . Rec. adds a further clause, oSros \a\r)<r€t rl <re Set ttoluv, pro¬ 
bably a marginal comment suggested by x. 33 and xi. 14. 
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8 ovvToov avT(v Kai e^tjytjcrdiuLevos diravra cwtois atri&TCiKcv 

9 aurov p ei’p t!jv ’IoVtt^v. TjJ Se iiravpiov 

dSonvopovvroiv ckcIvcov Kat Tp 7roXei eyyifoVrcoi/ dvefir} 
IleTyOO? 67 rt TO SwjULCL 7 rpO<T€u£a<T6ai 7 T6p! topav eKTtJV. 

10 eyeWro irpoaircivo^ /cal //OeXey yeJ<raa-0at* 7rapa- 

11 (nceva^ovTLov Sc avTwv cyeucTO C7r’ aurdv e/c<rTacnp, /cal 
^ecnpeF roi/ oapayoi/ avcipypcvov kol KaTaftaivov cr/ceuop 
ti d>p o&m/y peyaX/jy TeVcrapcru' d pX a ^ KaQicfXcvov 67rl 

12 t/}p y/Jp, 6i^ co 07rJ;p)(6i/ 7rdi'Ta rd rerpaVoda /ca! ep7T6Td 

13 tjJp y/;p /ca! 7reTe^d too odpaood. /cal eyeVeTO <f>wvp 

14 7 rpdp aoToV ’Ai'acTTap, IleTpe, Outov Kai <f>dyc. o Se 
IleVpo? €L7T€V M?/cJapaip, Kupie, oti ovSc7tot€ ccfiayov 

15 7 rd^ koivo v Kai (iKaOapTOV. /cal (f>u)vrj 7ra\iv ck ScuTcpov 

16 7rpop aoToo "'A o 0eo? e/cafldparei' <rd /ap koIvov. tovto 
S e eyeVfTO 67r! Tp/p, /ca! evQus dve\yp<pOp to (r/cedop 

17 eip Toy oopayoy. f2p de ev eavra) Stpiropet 

6 IleVpop Tt av etg to opajtxa o eiSev, tSoo oi aVdpep 
ot a 7 retTTaXpeVoi 07rd too Kopy//X/ou diepavn/crayTep 

8 . ^yqcrdftcvos] This verb denotes instruction or direction 
given by a superior in knowledge or authority ; e.g. dictation of set 
forms of prayer in classical Greek, religious instruction (John i. 18), 
an authoritative statement of facts (Acts xv. 12, 14, xxi. 19). 
Regular ciceroni were designated ti-TjyrjTal. Here it describes the 
instructions given by Cornelius to his servants. 

10 . ty^vcTo in - ’ a.] Rec. eirtTrecreu eTr’ a. 

11 . Rec. inserts f7r’ avrbv after Karaftatvov, repeating the words 
from the previous line : the language of xi. 5, 9)\6ev d^P* ejJ-ov, had 
perhaps some influence in suggesting the insertion. 

dpxa-ts] This word denotes the ends of the four ropes appearing 
in the vision. The word bears this sense in Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus. Rec. inserts after it SeSe^vov sal. 

12. Rec. reads TerpairoSa tt)s yijs Kai ra OJjpta Kai t a ipTrera Kai t a 
7 rereo'd, making the language identical with xi. 6. 

17. 5ia? Topeiv is a forcible expression of utter perplexity. Peter 
was bewildered by this new revelation of the mind of God. 

dtepuTqiv denotes continuous inquiry prosecuted to a successful 
en<L 
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TY]V OIKLCLV TOO HlpCOVO? €'IT€0'Tf}(Xa\' 67 Tt TOV 7rv\toVGL y 

KOI <fia)vil<TaVT€S €7TV0OVTO €1 2 tpCOV O 67 TlKoiXobpevO^ 18 
II eVpo? evOaSe £evl£eTUi. Tou Je Ilerpoo SicvOupov- 19 
Ilevoo Trepi too opapaTO? €l 7 T€V to ir\rebpa I$oy avSpes 

Suo &tou i/Te? ere' aXXa avaTTas KaTafirjQi kqu iropevov 20 
(tov avTois, prjSev Statcptvopevos otl eyrn aTreVraX/ca 
aoTOo<}. Kara/ 3 a? < 5 e II eVpo? 7rpo? roJ? ay< 5 pa? e?7rei/ 21 
’Ic?oy eyco 6i’pf oV £*]T€it€' t/? ?/ atr/a St ijv 7rapecrTe; 
oi ( 5 e et7rai/ Kopw/Xto? eKUTOVTapx^ avhp SiKaios /cai 22 
(j)of3o6p€vo$ tov Oeov papTvpoopevo? tc otto 0X00 too 
eOvoos two 5 lovSaloov, e\p^paTi(76 >] 01to ayyeXoo ay loo 
p€TaTrep\lsa<r6al cre e*’? roy ot/coi/ (wtoo Kai aKobcai 
pifpaTa 7rapa crod. eiV/caXetrape^o? oyy auTod? e^ewcrei/. 23 
T)/ < 5 e 67 raivp(o^ avavTas i^rjXOev obv 
■ ayroF?, kul Tives toov a&eX<j>oov tow ai to ’Io7T7t>79 erovqX- 
6av avToo . Tp Se eiraupiov elerrjXOev eF? Kai<rap/ai/* 24 
o < 5 e KopJ/)/Xio? ^ 7rpo(7(5o/cw^ avrov? vovKaXe/rapevos 
7 cm? crt;yyei/e/9 ciutou teat too$ avayKuioos <f>lXovg. 12 ? 25 

de eyeveTO too etcreXOeiv tov IleVpoi/, o*i/i/a*/TJ/cray ayrw 
o Kopn/Xio? 7re<ra>y 67 r! Tod? 7ro<Sa9 TTpocreKovtitrev- o < 5 e 26 


irvXwva] See note on xii. 13. 

19. 6t€vdv/jL€t(r9(u denotes long pondering over the difficult problem 
presented by the revelation. Peter was thinking out its meaning. 
Some ancient mss. omit 5i5o or change it into r/oets, in order to bring 
the statement into harmony with the previous context. The real 
explanation is that the two servants carried the message, the soldier 
accompanying them only as guard along the road. 

20. 6 ti is added to 8ia.Kpiv6p.evos to define the fact about which 
Peter is warned not to doubt, viz. that God had sent the messengers. 

21. Ree. inserts toijj aireaTaXplvovs airb tov KopvrjXlov after &vdpas } 
suggested by v. 17. 

22. paprvpovpevos] The previous clause denotes the tenor of the 
report, viz. that Cornelius was just and God-fearing, as was attested 
by all the Jews. See note on vi. 3. 

25. iyivero has here the construction of a substantive, being 
followed by a genitive, as if it were resolved into the event happened of. 
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Tlerpos 1 ijyetpev avTOv Xeyoov ’Avd<TT>i 6 i‘ /cal eyd) 

27 clvtos avOpwiros eijuu. /cal (rwopiXcov a vtw €i< 7 f]X 0 ^v, 

28 Ka\ €Upl<TK€t (TWeXtjXvdoTClS 7 ToXXoU$, €(pt] T€ 7 TpO? ai!TOV$ 
'Ypet? € 7 rl<TTci(r 6 € d>9 aOepiTOV e <ttiv dvSp\ ’lovSato) 
KoXXdo-Oat r) 7 rpo<T€px^ 0 aL dXXcxpvXw’ Kapo'i d 0 eo 9 

29 k'Sei^ev ptjSeva koivov >7 afcdOapTOv Xeyeiv dvOpuiirov' Sio 

/cal avavTiprjTcw ijXOov pera 7 rep 00 e/9. Tri/yflavo/uat ot)y 

30 Tivt Aoyw fxeT€ 7 reniJsa<T 6 e pe. /cal o Kopi^J/A/o? e(pt] 

’Ato rerdpT/79 >;>«.cpa? p^XP L ravrrj^ T/79 wpa? >7^/71/ 

evdrtjv 7rpO(7ea^Oyuei/o9 ey too o/zcw /uou, /cal /dot/ 

31 didfp ecrT/7 €vu>7ti6v pov ev ecrOyjrt Xapirpa Kai (prjai 
K op 1^7 A/e, €ia-t]KOV(j 0 tj <tov i) irpoTevxh Kai at< cXeqpo- 

32 avvai <tov €pvt'i<T 0 r](Tav evunriov rov Qeov' irepylsov ovv 
«9 5 Io7T7T/7^ /cal yuera/caAeirai 2 //a coy a 09 eiriKaXciTai 
IIeTp09' 00 T 09 ^ey/ferac ey oikiol 2/yucoyo9 fivpcreoos 7rapa 

33 0 dAa<rcray. i^auTijs ovv eirepyjra 7rp09 ere, <tv re /caX/09 
eirolt}<Ta$ wapayevopevos. vvv ovv iravres fjpei? €vu) 7 rtov 
tov Oeov irdpecrpev aKovcrai 7 rdvra to. irpoo-Teraypeva 

34 trot viro rov Kvplov. dvol^a<s <$e TLerpo 9 to erropa 
ehrev ’Ett’ aXqOelas KaTaXapf 3 dvopat on oyk Ictin 

28. is dO^pirdv &ttiv] According to the usage of the Acts ir is 
a conjunction here, as in xx. 20 {^Trfcrracrtfff), is ou5lv vTr€<TTei\dfj.i]v, 
not an adverb how unlawful. 

30. Rec. inserts vqoreiW Kai after The context suggests a 

pluperfect in rendering ijv-vv : for Cornelius is describing what he 
had been doing up to the despatch of the messengers, which was 
subsequent to the prayer of the ninth hour. In xi. 5 also the prayer 
of Peter preceded his vision. 

33. Kupfou] In the Acts this title is given sometimes to Christ, 
sometimes to Jehovah : the context determines between the two 
meanings. In the mouth of Cornelius it can only mean Jehovah, 
and has a special significance : he had been referred to a Jew for 
guidance, and expected therefore a revelation from the national 
Jehovah. Rec. reads dtov, probably suggested by deov immediately 
preceding. 

34. KaTaXap.pdvop.ai] Here, as in Eph. iii. 18, this verb denotes 
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ttpoccot7oAhmttthc 6 0eoc, aAX’ ev 7raim eOvci 6 (pofiov- 35 

jUL€UOg CLVTOV KOLL € pya£6fJL€VO$ SlKCLlO<TUVt]V ScKTO y IXVTU) 

ecrTiV' ton AoroN &necTGtAeN toi$ viol y McpahA eY<*rT£^' 36 
IZOMENOC eipHNHN SlU ’I >]<TOV XptCTTO V' OUTO? €<TTIV 
iravTwv Kvpio y. v/mei? otSare to yevo/aevov p*jp.a KaO ’ 37 
oA^y Ttj<s lovSatas, dp^d/aevo? diro T/yy TaXiXalas /j.€Ta 
to f^GLirTicyjuici o eKrjpv^ev Iwdvqs, '\t]<TOvv top airo 38 
N a^apeO, a>? IxpiceN civtov o 6eoc ttngy m&ti ay/a> Kal 
Suva/mei, oy SitjXOev evepyercov /cal itojUievos irdvTa y rooy 
/cara(Wa(7Tet/OyUeyoi/y viro tou SiafioXov, otl 6 @eoy 

> * ~> \ r _ s t ^ > t 

rju fj.€T uutov' kol )i{iei<s jiapTvpe y iravTtov coy eiroirjcrev 39 
eV tg t\] \voprt twv ’lovSaloov Kal lepovLTaXrjju.' ov /cal 


a grasp of spiritual truth gained by personal experience. In the 
material world it denotes the ascertainment of facts by inquiry 
(iv. 13, xxv. 25). 

36, 37. Rec. inserts Sv after \6yov, making it identical with t6 y. 
prym, greatly to the detriment of the sense, rov \6yov is really the 
gospel sent to Israel, which Peter’s hearers did not yet know : r6 
pTj/jLa is the testimony of John the Baptist to the coming Messiah at 
his baptism, which can hardly have been unknown in the synagogue 
of Caesarea. 

upeis] This emphatic pronoun contrasts the Gentile hearers to 
whom Peter now proffers the gospel, with the children of Israel to 
whom it had been already sent. 

dp£dp.evos] The inversion of the participial clause ap £.... (3a7m<rtia, 
and the relative clause 6 ... Twai^s, renders this obscure : its motive 
is to lay stress on the Galilean beginning of this testimony, that so 
the men of Caesarea might feel that it belonged to them as much as 
to Jerusalem. Rec. adopts dp^dfievov, making it agree with prjpLa : but 
the subject of dpxeadai is properly a person. 

38. KaTaSwaa-Ttvop^vovs] This word forcibly expresses the tyranny 
with which the devil domineers over the wretched victims of moral 
and physical disease. 

39. 8v Kal dveiAav] The B. V. ignores the connexion between the 
relative and subsequent demonstrative tovtov. The two clauses whom 
they slew, him God raised , are bound together in direct antithesis as 
in v. 30 : Kal is rhetorical, marking the crucifixion as a climax of 
Israel’s guilt: they were not content merely to reject him, but 
actually doomed him to the accursed death of the cross. 
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40 avelXav KpeMACANTec enl iyAoy, tovtov 6 0eo? rjyeipev 

41 Tfl TpiTf] fifiepa /cal e'SooKev avTov ejuajyavrj yeveaOai, ov 
7T avri TO) \a(i) a\Xu fxdpTVCTL TOl<t ITpOKe\€LpOTOVrHX€VOL^ 
vi to tov deov, rpjuu, oiTii/e? <rvve<j>dyofxev /cal o-vveirlofAev 

42 aura) fxerd to dvacrTtjvat avTov e/c veKpwv' /cal irapy)y- 
yetXev rjpui/ Kt]pv^at to) Xao) /cal Sia/aapTvpacrOai oti 
outo? earn 6 copiapevo^ \n to tov deov KpiTqs £(&vt(dv 

43 Kai veKpwv. tovto) TrdvTe? 01 7rpo(f>rjTat p.apTvpov<riv> 
d</)eaiv ajaapTiiov Xafieiv Sid tov ovojuaTOS avTov 7rdvTa 

44 tov iriTTevovTa ei? cwtov. v E ti XaXouvTos 

tov YleTpov to. pyj/aaTa TavTa eireireo-e to irvevfxa 

45 to ayiov e7r! iravTas too? Skovovto 9 tov Xoyov. /cal 
e^ecrTfjcrav ot e/c TrepiTO/uitjs tittoI o'J (rvvrjXOav to) 
Iler/oa), oti /cal e7ri r« eOvtj /J Scoped tov TrvevfxaTOs 

46 tov dylov eKKe\vTai' r]Kovov ydp avTidv XaXovvTO)v 
yXiocraai ? /cal fxeyaXvvovTcov tov Oeov. tot€ onreKplOt] 

47 IIeV/ 30 ? M?Jti to vSoop SvvaTcu KO)Xveral Ti? tov /mf] 
fiaiTTKiBrivai tovtov^ o'iTive<$ to 7 rvevfia to ayiov 

48 eXafiov w? /cal /Jyuer? ; 7r poueTa^ev <?e ai/TOO? ev tw 

OVO/XaTl I t]<TOV ~X~pi<TTOV / 3 a 7 TTt(T 6 f]Vai. TOT€ tjp(OTt 1 <raV 
avTOV eirifieivai jy/xe’pa? Ttvd$. 


41. irpoiccxciporoVT)p^vois] x €l P 0T0V€ w usually denoted a popular 
election by show of hands (comp. 2 Cor. viii. 19): I do not under¬ 
stand its application to the appointment of the apostles. In xiv. 23 
it is applied to the election of elders by Paul and Barnabas, but 
there the assembled church probably took part in the election under 
their presidency. At a later date ecclesiastical writers confused 
Xciporovla with x ei P°^ €ff ^ a in consequence of the combination of the 
two in appointing to church offices. 

45. ot €K irepiTopfjs mcrrol] This term denotes those who had 
been converted after circumcision, whereas in xi. 2 o! in 7 repiTOfiTj? 
denotes a party who were zealous for it. 

ot ouv^XOav] Rec., with some MSS., tiaoi a. 

46. The imp. ^kovov and pres. part. XaXoi^TWJ' present the scene as 
in actual progress. 
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’’Yi-KOvcrav <5e ot an to<tto\oi kol ol afieXcpot ol ovtgs 11 
/cara tyjv ’lovfialav otl kcu tu eOvt] efie^avTO top Xoyov 
tou Oeov. *'Q re ($e dvefiy Iler/DO? ety lepovcraXy/u., 2 

fil€KpLVOVTO 7 rpOS UVTOV OL €K 7 T€ plTOfJLtjs XeyOVT€S OTL 3 

eicryXOev i rpo? avSpas aKpo/3v<TTi'av /cat cruve- 

< payev ai>TOi$. ap£a/UL€vo<? fie IIeV/009 e^eTtOeTO ovtols 4 
Ka 6 e£rj$ Xeycoy ’Eyw /px//i/ ei/ 7ro\et ’Io 71-7177 7rpo<xei/xo- 5 
/xevos /cal ei<W er eKCTaerei opa/aa, tcaTafiaivov <tk€vo$ 
ti a )? oOdvyv /xeyaXi/v T€<rcrap(TLv dpya~i$ KaGtep.evyv €K 
tov ovpavov, /cal f/XGev d-XP 1 e/9 W u-Tevlcras 6 

/carej/ooi/i/ /cat et<W ra reTpa7roJa T/79 y/?9 /cat ra 
0/yp/a /cat ra ep7reTa /cat xa 7T6Teu/a rot/ oi/pai/oa’ 
*]KOV(ja fie /cal Xtyovcn 7? yaot ’Ai/acTTaf, IleVpe, 7 

Gucov /cat (j>aye . e/Voy <5e M/;<5a,ua)9, Kvpte, otl kolvov 8 

// a/cd#apTOi/ oi/c)e7roTe ear/?X0e// etV to CTO/ma /ulov. 
a7r€Kpl0r] fie e/c deuTepoi/ <56001//? e/c tou oi/pai/oa l 'A o 9 
Geos eKaOdpicrep crv /my kolvov . touto de eyeVfTO eVt 10 
Tpl<$ , /cat ai/et77ra(T0/; 7raXti/ aVai/ra e/9 roi/ oupai/ot/. 

/cat t< 5 ou e^aaT/?? Tpe/9 aV^pe? eireTTyvav ext Tyv oik lav u 


2. SuKptvovTo] This verb denotes either division of opinion from 
another, as in this place ; or internal debate, as in x. 20. 

0*1 £k ir€piTop.^s] The B. V. makes this equivalent to ol e/e ttjs 
TrepiTOfiijs, they of the circumcision. But the circumstances forbid 
this interpretation, as none but the circumcision were present. It 
obviously denotes the party who rested on circumcision as an 
essential condition of salvation, and objected to Peter’s course as 
making light of it (comp, the use of 6 e/e v6fiov and 6 £/e ttLotc ws in 
Rom. iv. 14, 16). 

3. tto-TjXOev, ouW<J><ryev] Rec. with some MSS. el<TT}\6e%, ervvtepayes. 

4. t^€T£06To] Peter set forth his own account of the transaction, 
which they had impugned. 

5. ^p.T|v] See note on x. 30. 

6 . KaTcvdow] The B. V. renders this verb consider here as well 
as in Luke xii. 24, 27, behold in Luke vi. 41, Acts vii. 31, discover 
in Acts xxvii. 39. In all these passages alike it denotes observation 
of external objects issuing in thought or action. 
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ev ft >](j lev, air ecrTaX fiev oi airo Y^aicraplas irpos fie. 

12 elirev S'e to Trvevfid fiot crvveXGelv avTOts firfbev Sta- 

Kpivavra . rfXGov crvv e/nol kgu oi e£ abeX<po't ovtoi, 

13 Kai elcnjXGopev els tov oIkov too avSpos- cnn'iyyeiXev 
( 5 c bfiiv 7rw9 elSev t ov ayyeXov ev rw oiko) avrov 
(TTCtdevTa kcu elirovTa ’ AiroaTeiXov els ’IoVt Tt]V KOI 

14 fi€TcnrefX\}scu Xljiwva tov hrucaXovfievov II eTpov, os 
XaXtfc ret prffiaTa 7 rpos ere ev oTs awOr/crtf erv kou iras b 

15 ot/eo? (tov. ev S'e to) dp^acrGal fie XaXetv ei reVeo'ei/ to 

7rvevfia to aytov eir a^roo? ebenrep tcai e<j> ev 

16 apxfi. efivricrOqv ( 5 e too prffiaTOS tov Kvplov go? eXeyev 
’I codvtfs fiev e/3d'7TTL<Tev vSclti vfieis be / 3 aiTTiaGr/ereaGe 

17 ev irvevfiaTi ay la). el ovv Ttfv ’Itryv baypeav ebwKev avTOis 
o Geos d>? /cal rjulv 7T£ cTTevcracriv e7r! tov tcvpiov ’Irjcrouv 
Xpio-Tov, eyco Tts yfiyv Swotos KcoXvcai tov Geov ; 

18 a KOuaavTes be TavTa rjO’vyaa’av /cal ebo^aaav tov Geov 
Xeyov-res V A pa /cal to?? eGvecriv o Geos TVfv peTavoiav 
els &r)V eSa)Kev. 

19 Oi fiev ovv ^fa(T7ra/oeVTe? a7ro Ttjs GXlxfsews T tjs yevo- 
fievt]S €7Tf St e(f>avtp bitjXGov ea>? <&oivlfcrjs /cal Ko7r/ooo 
Ka 1 ’A vTioyelas> firjbevl XaXovvTes tov Xoyov el firj 


11. fjpev] Thia plural implies that the other Christians, who came 
with Peter from Joppa, belonged to the household of Simon. There 
iB another reading ijfnjv which has almost equal claims for adoption. 

12. jtr|6^v SiaKpCvavra] This command differs from fi. diaspiudfievov 
in x. 20, though the practical result is the same : here he is charged 
to go to the house of the Gentile centurion, making no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile : there he is bidden not to doubt that God 
had sent the men. 

18. *'Apa] Rec.'Aptrye, a more forcible expression of surprise at the 
admission of Gentiles to covenant with God. 

19. airb] The dispersion was at once the consequence of the 
persecution, and its sequel in point of time. The preposition 
expresses both. 
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fxovov 'I ovSatois. *T&<rav Se tives e£ avTwv avSpe? 20 

Kl/7 TptOl KOI Kuprjvaiot, OtTLVE<S eXQoVTE$ €79 K.VTLO\EtaV 
iXaXovi / /ecu 7 T/oo? tov$ f, EXX^^a?, euayyeXi^opevot tov 

KVpiOV > Itj(TOUV. KOI i]V X ei P Ku/0iOU /U.CT ClVTiOV, 7ToXl>$ 21 

re o 7ri(TTei;(7a9 e7re<7T/3e''/'’eF e7n to^ Kvpiov. 

’H KouaOt] Se 6 \0y09 et9 ra wra T/79 EKKXtjcrlas rij? 22 
00(7^9 ey ’I epovcraXrjp. irepL avToov, Kal E^aireerTEtXav 
¥>apvafiav eco9 ’A vrtoxeias’ 09 TrapayevopEvos kcu ISco v 23 
Trjv X cl P LV T0V @ €OV €X a P } l KCil Trape/caXet iravra^ 

TH 7 rpoOecrei Ttj$ KapSia 9 7 rpoT/ae^e^ ey toj KVplw , OTt 24 


20 . "EXXqvas] Rec. reads 'EXX^arras, which is perhaps better 
attested by ancient mss. The context, however, demands "EXX^as. 
Tor it is impossible to ignore the very marked antithesis between 
it and TouScuois in v. 19, though a clumsy effort has been made 
in tliat direction by the omission of Kai in Rec. Now in the Acts, 
Jews are contrasted with Greeks, Hebrews with Hellenists. 
It is true, indeed, that in ii. 10 Toi/$cuoi is coupled with 
irpjarfKvTOL as though the two were mutually exclusive terms ; but 
the author’s vague use of copulatives to connect the whole with 
its part weakens that conclusion : nor does this really justify its 
interpretation here as denoting Hebrews to the exclusion of 
Hellenists, in the face of the previous history (vi. 1), which shows 
that the latter were numerous in the church before the time of 
Stephen: many, if not most, of the refugees who fled to Greek 
cities were themselves Hellenists. The division of Jewish society 
into Hebrews and Hellenists arose, in fact, out of the history 
and circumstances of Palestine, and did not probably prevail at 
all in Greek cities. The change of "EXXijras into 'EXX^j/t^rds in 
some mss. may be reasonably ascribed to a misconception of date. 
The previous mention of the persecution gives a prima facie 
impression that the events at Antioch were immediately subsequent, 
in which case the admission of Gentiles would have been out of 
the question, whereas they were really subsequent to Paul’s flight 
from Jerusalem, as well as to the baptism of Cornelius. 

22. Jews] Rec. inserts SieXtfea' before £ws. This would imply that 
Barnabas was charged to visit the churches by the way ; but his 
object was to proceed at once to Antioch. 

23. irpoOtcrizi cannot convey the idea of earnestness attached to 
it in the B. V., with purpose of heart , nor does this rendering account 

F 
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rjv avrjp ayaOos /cal 7 rXripqs tt vevpaTOS ay lov kcll 

25 7r/<TT€a)?. Kal 7 TpoveTeOr) oyXo$ t/cai /09 tw Kvpla). e£- 

26 Se etV Ta/xxoy avafyi-rjcrai 2 aiAov, /cat evpicv 
Yjyaycv etV ’Ai/Tfoxetav. eyei/ero ( 5 e aiyTOiV /cal et^at/Toy 
oXov (TvvaxQrjvai ev Tfl e/c/cX^crta /cal SiSa£at o\Kou 
iKauov, xP r H JLaTL(TaL Te 7 rpwT(i)? ev ’Ai tTtoyeia TOU9 
yUa0/?T(i? Xpt(TTta^Ol/9. 

27 EN TAYTAIS AE TAI 2 HMEPAIS KarnXOov 

28 diro 'lepoo-oXufxwv 7r po(J)t}TGU et? ’Ai/Ttox^GH'' a^a<TTaf 
cJe e 2 V avTwv ovo/iuti J/ Aya /3 09 ecn/yaat^ei/ &a tou 
7r^eJ / aar09 Xf^uoy /xeyaX^y /meXXeip eceaGai e<j> oXrjv 

29 Trfv oiKOvjxevr)v' i)Ti9 eyeVero e7rt KXav&W twv Se 
(ia6r}T(hv Kad 009 eviropelro Tt9 wpLcrav er/caiXT09 aaTtoy 
etV (Sta/cowai/ 7 re/JL\lrat to A /caTOf/coi/a-ii/ ei/ t# ’Ioi/(Wa 

30 a<5eX0ot9' o /cat eirob]<jav a7ro<TT€tXavTe<? 7rp09 to^ 9 
7rpe(j/3iyTt'/)0i/9 Siu xeipos Bapi/a/3a /cal Sai/Xoi/. 

12 KaT 6/ceAoi/ <$e toi/ Kaipbu eTrefiaXev "H pa)Stj$ 6 


for the article. Again, npoaplveiv can hardly denote cleaving to a 
person, as suggested by the B. V., omitting iv before r<p nvpl<p> 
The literal rendering of the Greek text, cleave to their purpose of 
heart in (he Lord y presents no difficulty. 

25. dva^TjTfjo-ai] This word suggests some difficulty in hunting 
up Paul at Tarsus. His sojourn there seems to have been beset with 
dangers and trials, either in founding churches or fleeing from enemies. 

26. trvvax0f|vtH ^v] The prep, ev is fatal to the B, V. assembled 
themselves unth. The literal rendering gives excellent sense. That 
Barnabas and Paul were brought together for a year in intimate 
association was of inestimable value to the church. 

XpTjpaTftrai] In earlier Greek this denotes the transaction of 
business : as this involved the adoption of some style or title under 
which the business could be carried on, it gained in later Greek, 
from Polybius downwards, the sense which it bears here of being 
entitled so and so. 

1. Kara] This preposition marks with some precision the exact 
hour, day, month, or year of an event. It is therefore at } not about 
as in the B. V. 
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fiao-iXevg rav x 6 ^ a9 KaKWO-al nvav rwv airo rtjg €KkX>]- 
ula 9. ai/e?Xev Je ’Ici/cco/Soy roy a 8 eX<f>ov ’I codvov M«X a£ W 2 
ISwv Se OTi apecrrbv ecrrtv rotv IouJcucn? irpocyeQero 3 
crvXXaftetv Kai. Herpov, (gvav Se rjpepai rwv d^vpwv,) 
ov kcu Tndcrav e'Oero eiv (/>vXaKi]P y napaSovv recrerapcriv 4 
T €Tp<lStOl$ (TTp(JLTl(i)T(ji)V <J)vXa<TCT€l V U.VTOV , ( 3 ovX 6 p€VOV 
pera to , ira<T\a dvayayetv olvtov Tip Xaa). o pev ovv 5 
Herpov errjpeiro ev 777 (pvXciKfl' 'irpoerev^rj Se fjv eKrevwv 
ytvopevrj v7ro rrjv eK/cX^c/a? 7 rpov top Oeov irepi olvtov. 
ff 0 re <$e gpeXXev 7r poayayetv avrov o 'H/oi&ys*, 177 6 
vvktI e/cetV# fjv 6 IleT/ooy Koipwpevov pera£v Svo <rrpa- 
riwrwv SeSepevov dXvo-eaiv Svatv, (pvXaKev re 7 rpo Ttjv 
Ovpav enjpovv ryv </>vXaK)}v. kcu ISov ayyeXov Hvplov 7 
€ 7 T€(tt>i, Kai <£<*>? eXap\}sev ev ro) oiKv.parC 1rara£av Se 
rgv irXevpdv tov Herpov \)yeipev avrov Xeycov 5 A vacrra 
ev rd\eC Kai e^erecrav avrov at aXvcreiv e/c rwv xeipwv. 
eiVe v Se 6 dyyeXov 7 rpov avrov Zwtraf Kai viroSt]<rat S 
ra ravSaXia (tov eirolvjcrev Se ovrwv. Kat Xeyei avrw 


tir^PaXcv ... Ttvas] The full grammatical construction would be 
f7r^/3aXei/ t. eirt rtvas tov kq.k. auroi/s. 

3. irpoo-e0eTo] This verb is similarly used in Luke xx. 11, 12, and 
sometimes in lxx. (Ex. xiv. 13), but Lhe active voice is more common 
there. The same sense of continuance in a course of action is also 
expressed by coupling n-poertfe/s and Trpcxrdefievos with a finite verb. 

4. Kai irido-as] Kai lays stress on a delay of the actual arrest for 
some time after the order had been given, probably on account of 
measures taken to conceal Peter. 

6. Tp <|>v\aKfj] It appears from the addition of the article here 
and in the next verse that the guard-room of the fortress is meant, 
whereas in v. 10 reference is made to a warder’s post. 

€kt€v«s] The B. V. speaks of prayer without ceasing ; but the 
Greek points to intense earnestness : the same term is applied to the 
prayer of Christ in his agony (Luke xxii. 44). 

6. TTpoa-ya-yelv] Some mss. read irpocrayaye'iv. 

7. cir^crTT]] The angel stood over Peter as he lay sleeping. The 
term is used elsewhere of angelic visitations (Luke ii, 9, xxiv. 4). 
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9 TlepiftaXov to ifxaTiov <tov /cal aKoXovOet fxoC /cal e£- 
eX6cov ^KoXovOei, Kai ovk ySei oti aXr}9e<? €<ttiv to 
ytvofievov Stct tov ayyeXov , eSoKei Se opapta ftXe7reiv. 

10 ^cX0Ol/T€? <5e 7T p(Jt)Tt]V (j>vX(XKV)V KCU SeVTCpOLV t]X6ctV 67ri 
r tjv irvXrjv Trjv criSt]pav Ttjv (pepovcrav etV t rjv 7 roXw, 
jjrtf avTO/naTt 7 rjvoiyr\ avTO/?, /cat e^eXSovTes tt porjXdov 
pvprjv jilav, /cat ev0ea)? ajeW// o ayyeXo? air' avTOV . 

11 /cat o Iler/oo? ev eavrco yeyo/Aevo? et7rei^ Nvv oiSa aXrj- 
6co$ oti e^cnreaTeiXcv 6 Kvpios tov ayyeXov avTOv /cat 
e^elXaTO fxe e/c yeipos 'iLp(!)Sov /cat iravr} ? r/?? 7r/50(T- 

12 (5o/cta? tov Xaou tcov ’IovfWau/. crvi/i&ni' re ?}X0ev 67rt 
Tt]v otKiav T/7? Mapta? r//? /mrjTpos 'Icoavov tov eiri- 
KaXovp.evov M apKOv, ov ijtrav tKavot crvvrjOpoKTfxevoL /cat 

13 irpoo-evyop.evoL. KpovcravTOS Se avTOv Ttjv Ovpav tov 
7rvXoc>vos TrpocrrjXOe iraiSl(7Ktj vircucovvai ovofxaTi P oSrj, 

14 /cat eiriyvovaa Trjv <f>o)vt]v tov IleV/oov a7ro T/7? yapa$ 
ovk l/votgev tov TrvXwva , etaSpa/uLOvca Se am'iyyeiXev 

15 eCTTCLVGU TOV JleTpOV 7 rpo TOV 7rvX(*)VO$. oi (5e 7 TpO<S 
ctvTrjv ehrav MatVfl. /} Se Sucryupl^eTO ovrto? eyetv. 

16 oi Se eXeyov 'O ayyeXoV ccttiv avTOv. 6 Se UeTpo 9 
eirefievev Kpovwv' avol£avTe$ Se eiSav uvtov /cat e^eVr^cr av. 


12. cruviSwv] Here, as in xiv. 6, this participle denotes the 
becoming aware of the real state of affairs (comp. 2 Macc. iv. 41, 
xiv. 26, 30). 

13. ‘iruXwvos] The meaning of this word is illustrated by Matt, 
xxvi. 71. ttvX&vo. is there used of the passage leading under the 
front of the house from the inner court to the street, there rendered 
the porch. The word is also applied to a city gateway with its 
elaborate set of buildings (Rev. xxi. 12), but not to an ordinary gate 
like ttvKt}. 

Trpo<rf)\0€] There is an alternative reading 7 rpoifKde. 

inraKoCo-ai] This is the regular Greek term for answering a knock 
at a closed door, as it denotes obeying a summons. The portress did 
not come to listen, as the B. V. renders it, but to answer : before 
opening, however, she inquired, as usual, who was there. 
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KctTao’eto' a? de avTois Tp X ei P l & i y ( } v Su]yij<xcLTO avToi ? *7 
7rw9 6 /cd/cuo? auror e^dyayev gk rrjs 0u\a/c#/9, ehrev tg 
’ ATrayyelXare ’Ia/cco/ 3 co /cal toF? adeA^oF? ravra. kcu 
e£eX9cov €7ropeu0t] etV erepoi/ roVo^. Tevopevt]? de 18 
>)pepa<$ tju Tapaxw ovk oX/yo? ev toF? o’TpariwTcus, 

Tt dpa o IleT/oo? eyeveTO. 'JlpwSqs Se evn^TJ/cra? 19 
avTOv kcu pi] eupwv avaKplvas rod? (pvXaKag e/ceXei/a’ei/ 
a 7 rax 0 tjvcu, /ca! kgltgXOwv cnro Ttjs ’I ouSala^ eF? K aura- 
plav SieTpifiev. ' Hy Se Ovpopaxwv Tvplots 20 

kui Stdawot?’ opoOvpaSov de irap^uav 7 rpos uvtov, kcu 
' jreLcravT€<; B Xcjlcttou tov e7ri rod koitcovos tov /^acriXeW 
\]TOv vto eipr/vrjv Stu to TpecpecrOat avTWU ty\v x ( * > P av 
dxo t> 79 / 3 a<riXiKrj$. tukt t] de fjpepa 6 H pd}St]<s evSv- 21 
cdpevo? ecrOi]Ta / 3 a<riXtKr]V KaOlcra? G 7 r l tov / 3 )]p<xto$ 
eS^prjydpei irpo$ adroiV o de Srjpos eirecpodvei 0eod (frwvi) 22 
kui ovk (wOp(j)irov. irapaxptjpa Se gttcltcl^gv ovtov 23 
uyyeXo? K.vplov dv 6 ’ cov ovk gScokcv Tt]v do^ay too Oew f 
koi yevopevos (TKCoX^KojSpo)TO<i c^eijso^ev. 

f O Se Xdyo? tov Kvplov rjv£avev kcu 67rX/;0di/6TO. 24 
Yapvdf3a$ de kcu 2ad\o? vive<JTpe\j/av ei<$ 'lepovdaXyjp 25 
7rX>//Dd)(ja^Te? Tt]v Siukovluv, <jvvnrapaXa/3ovTes 'Iwavtjv 
tov eiTLKXt]OevTa Map/coi/. 


18. t£ dpa] The addition of &pa marks the perplexity of the 
soldiers as to what could have become of Peter. 

19. dira)(0f[vcu] This does not imply capital punishment without 
the addition iiri davaTip. The verb is used of any sort of custody 
with a view to trial, imprisonment, or punishment (Matt. xxvi. 57, 
xxvii. 2). Rec. reads airoKraudrjvai. 

25. els Tcpovo-.] This is the best-attested reading. Rec., with 
some mss., reads as if Jerusalem were a country, others read d7r6. 
Both are apparently corrections clue to the unusual order; for els 
Tepoucr. must be coupled with Tr\7)pu)cravT€s. The sudden change of 
scene from Caesarea partly explains it: for it supplies a reason for a 
prominent mention of Jerusalem. The transposition of ttjv to a place 
before ds is the simplest correction, if any be needed. 
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13 ’Ha-ay Se ev A vTtoyela koltci t*]v ovtrav eKKXrjcrlav 
7 rpoffrrjTcu /cal ( 5 i($ao 7 caAof o T€ Ba/oya/ 3 a? /cal Zu/ttewy o 
KaXoufxevos N/ye/ 5 , /cad Aovkio 9 o Kv/o *7 y a <"09, Mayaj/y 
re 'UptoSov tov Terpaapyov <rvvTpo<j>o<z kcu ZanXo 9 - 

2 AciTOvpyovvTwv cie avTcou Tip Kvplip kcu vycTevovTOv 
ehrev to 7ryei^ua to ayiov ’A <j>opl<raTe S)) pLOi tov 
Ba/oya/3ay kcu ZaSAoy ei 9 to e/oyoy o 7rpoaK€K\r)p.ai 

3 ai/TOi/?. ToVe vt]<TTev(ravT €9 /cad 7r/)0<x€u£a/xeyod /cal 
eTd^eyre? ra? ;i(€d)oa9 ai/TOdV a7reXo<jay. 

4 Ai/TOd /xey oSy €K7reju<j)8evTe$ viro tov ayiov 7 ryeJ- 

jaaro? /caT/?X0oy edV ZeAef/cd'ay, e/ceF0£y re «7re7rXeL'0'ay 

5 edV Kv 7 rpov, /cal yeyoyueyod ey ZaXa^uyd /car//yyeAAoy 
tov \oyov tov Oeov ev Tals avvayooyai 9 Twy ’Iou^a/ajy' 

6 td^oy cJe /cal ’Icoay^y v7rt]peT>)v. Aie\8ovT€$ 

Se oXrjv Tt)v vt)(jov &XP 1 2 * 4 ITa0ou evpov avSpa Tivd 
fxayov \fsevSoTrpo<pr)Ti)v ’I ovSatov (p ovop.a Ba/0d//<rou9, 

7 09 vy Toy rw av0v7raT(p 2 epyup Ilai/Aq), avSpi avveTip. 
00T09 irpouKaAecafAevos lRapvd/3av /cal ZaoXoy e7ref)J- 

8 TY\<jev cikovctcu tov Xoyov tov Oeov. dvOlcrTaTO Se 
avTOtg ’EXJ/xa9 6 fiayos, ovtws ya/t> (f.eOeppu]veveTai to 
ovofia avTOv, f^rwy Stao-Tpe^fsat tov dvOviraTOv ctiro 


1. v oSo-av] This passage speaks of the (hen church of Antioch, 
perhaps by way of contrast to the subsequent ministry which was 
in the hands of Barnabas and Paul only. 

2. AetToupyoiJVTwv] \€LToupy6s and its derivatives denoted either a 
secular or a religious service of a public kind. The term is specially 
appropriate to Levitical services, almsgiving, etc., which involved 
outward acts. But a comparison with the next verse suggests here 
a service of prayer only ; and in Rom. xv. 16, Phil. ii. 17, the 

context points to spiritual service. 

4. ^KTT€fi4>0^VT6s] Both in the lxx. and in the Acts this verb 
denotes personal conduct, like irpontinreiv (2 Kings (Sam.) xix. 31, 
Acts xvii. 10). Here it implies the personal presence of the Spirit 
conducting the Apostles on their way. 

cL'ir^irXfuo'Qv] See note on xxvii. 1. 
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T/79 7r/crTea)f. SauXo9 Se, o kcu IlauXo?, 7rX>;cr@ei? 9 
7ri/eJ/xaTO? ay tov arev /era? «V avTOV eiVei/ ’^2 7 tXj 7/3/7? 10 
7ra^TO? $0X01/ /cai 7ra<7/7? paSioupytas, vie StafioXov, 
^xOpe 7 rderjg Sikcuo(tuv>i$, ov Travel) StaeTpetpwv tac 
o^oyc toy Kypioy t&c cy06iXc; /cal vvv lSov X €l P Kvptov 11 
ctt! <re, /cat eerj ti/0Xo? jtu] (3Xe7rtov tov ijXtov axp 1 
KUtpov. Trapaxpruxa <5e eireeev eir avTOV 

axXv 9 /cal cr/coTO?, /cal 7repiaycou efyjTet X ei P a y a) ‘Y ov ^- 
Tore lowv o dvOuiraTOS to yeyovo 9 CTrlereveev eKTrXtjT- 12 
TOfJLevo*; e7rt t$ SiSaxfl tov KVptOV. 

’Avax@evT€$ Se a7ro t/J? Y\.a(j>ov 01 7 rept ITai/Xo^ /)X0oy 13 
etg Hepytp; tjJ? TLajUKfrvXlas' ’Iwai'/jf Se airox^pwa^ air 
avTtov v 7 rteTp€\j/‘€v e/V ’IepotroXi'/za. A vtol Se SieXOovTes 14 
« 7 ro rt 7? riepy/79 7ra/oeyei'Oi'TO ei? ’Aj/Tto'xetai/ T/;y ILcn* 

< 5 tai/. Kat eXOoVre? e/V crfi'ay(oy//i' tj; *]P*epa twv 

o-afilSaTwv eKaOterav. //.eru <5e t//i/ ayayt'oocriy Tot/ 15 

vopov Kat tcov 7 rpO(pt]T(jou cnrecrTeiXav 01 apxierwaya)- 
yot 7rpo? adroL/? Xeyorre? ’A.i'cJpe? dSeX<j>ol, e’t Tt? 
€<ttiv ev vfj.iv Xoyo? TrapaKXrjeew TTpo<s tov Xaov, Xeyere. 
ai/aaras Se Ilai/Xo? Kat /caTaereara? Trj X €l P l c * 7rej '' 1 6 
’'AycJ/^ Iorpa^Xerra/ Kat oi (poftovpevot tov Oeov , 
a/coJfjare. 0 0eo? roi/ Xaov tovtov ’I trparjX e£eXe- 17 
^aro tov$ 7 rare/ja9 ///xtoy, /cal ro^ Xaoy v\[rot)eev ev t// 
irapoiKta ev yy A tyuTTTOv, /cat m£t<\ Bp&xionoc yyhAoy 


10. fMjSio-up-yCas] This word denotes tlie recklessness with which 
Ely mas pursued his selfish objects, regardless of the mischief which 
he wrought thereby. 

11. Kvpfov] The omission of the article is doubtful. 

&Xpi KaipoO] The essential meaning of &xp l is limitation, not 
duration. This phrase therefore cannot mean for a season, as ren¬ 
dered in the B. V., but denotes until the time , i.e. until the duly 
appointed season should arrive at which God should see fit to 
restore his sight. In Luke iv. 13 likewise the phrase intimates the 
departure of the devil until his appointed hour should come. 
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18 el^rAreN aytoyc il aythc, /cgu, w? TecrtrepaKovraeTrj 

19 xP® vov £Tpono(J)opHceN aytoyc cn th epHMcp, kaGsAcjn 

60 NH 8 TTTA € N |"H XANAAN KAT 6 KAH pONOMH C 6 N TtJU yrjv 

20 aVTCOV ( 0 ? €T€(Tl T€TpaKO(TLOl<s KOI TTeVT^KOVTCl. KCtl fX€T(l 

21 Tavra eStoiccv KpiTcis ew? 2 a/movt]\ 7rpo<pyTOV. KctKeiOev 
llT^cravro /SacriXea, Ka I cScokcv clvtois 6 0eo? tov HaovX 
viov Ke/?, avSpa e/c <pvXrj$ B eviafJLelv, err] reccre paKovr a* 

22 kcu ^erao’T^/o'a? at’ro^ rjyeipev tov Aauei(5 avrol. y etY 

fiacriXea, w kcu elirev p.aprvpr]<7a\ p Eypon AayciA to^ 

too* ’Ieo'O'a/, anApa kata t^n kapAian moy, 09 7 T 0 f)/ 0 ’e£ 

23 7rai>ra ra ^eXj/^ara /uoia toJtou o 0eo? a7ro tov 
0 " 7 r 6 j 0 yuct to 9 / cot ’ e 7 rayyeA/ai' tjyctycv tw ’Icr/oa^A awTrjpa 


18. eTpoiro<|> 6 pTi(r€v] The best mss. support this reading, which is 
correctly rendered in the B. V., suffered their manners, and agrees 
entirely with the context and the circumstances ; for it exactly 
describes God’s longsuffering with a perverse and rebellious genera¬ 
tion. Another reading, hpo<po4>6pr)cev, derives some support from MS. 
authority in the original passage, Deut. i. 31, from which this is 
borrowed, and from the B. V. there, hear thee as a man doth bear his 
soil. But even if rpo^o^opelv could mean to carry, rather than to 
give suck (rpcxpips <ptpeiv) to, a child, the corresponding substantive 
would be t{kvov not vl6v . I conclude, therefore, that the reference 
there also is to a father’s forbearance with a wayward son. In 
2 Macc. vii. 27 also the context points clearly to Tpoirofiopeiv, as the 
mother is there describing her patient endurance of youthful faults. 

19. KaOcXwv] Rec., with some mss., reads xal xadeXihr. In this case 
the preceding ws becomes an adverb about, instead of a conjunction. 

KaT 6 KXr)pov 6 fi.‘r]<r€v] Rec. Ka.T€K\npobbTr)<rev. But the former is 
read, not only by the oldest mss. here, but also by the lxx. in 
Josh. xiv. 1 in the same sense of distributing portions for inheritance. 
Rec. transposes the words us £re <n reTpaKocrlois xal ir€PTT)KOVTa into the 
next clause, making them denote the duration of the government of 
judges, in defiance of chronology. Even if the mss. supported this 
change, the dative £rec n could not be used to mark duration of time. 
It really fixes the limit of time within which the conquest was 
achieved, viz. between the victories of Moses and David. 

22. 0€\t|p,aTa] The plural is used with reference to the several 
occasions on which David executed the will of God. 
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Ir}<TOvv, 7 rpOKr]pu£avTO$ Iwauov nrpo irporonrov T /79 24 
ciaoSov avrov /3a7rn<Tpa peravolas iravri tw \ouo 
'I crpar/X. a)? ($e eTrXtjpov ’I wavt]? to v Spopov, eXeyev 25 
T l epe virovoetre elvat ; ovk etpi eyw a AX’ tdov epx^Tat 
per epe ov ovk etpt aft09 to vtt oSqpa rwv ttoScov Xverai. 

’'AvSpe<z atJeA0o/, viol yevovs Afipaup koi ot ev vptv 26 
c po/ 3 ovpevoi rov Oeov, vptv 6 AoVoc rrj? croortipta? ravrys 
eiAnecT^AH. ol yap KarotKovvre? ev ’lepovcaXrjp /cal ot 27 
apxpvTes avrcov rovrov ayvoyeravres Kai Ta 9 <pa>vu<s roov 
7 r po(f>vjT(ov Ta 9 Kara irav rd/Sfiarov dvayivoocrKO/uLeva? 
Kplvavre 9 € 7 rXr}p(t)(rav t /cat ptjSeplav air lav Oavarov 28 
eopoi/T €9 \jrr](javTO Ile/AaToy avaipeQrjvai avrov’ d)9 <?e 29 
ere Xecrav iravra ra 1re pi avrov yeypappeva, KaOeXovre 9 


24. -irpoKTipv^avTos] This word depicts John as a herald crying 
aloud before the face of the king to prepare his way. The irpo in 
composition denotes publicity. 

25. T£ €|ifc] Some mss. read Tiva instead of Ti : this makes the 
ellipsis in the next clause, ovk eipX tyti, more distinct, and corresponds 
to the record of John i. 19, 21. 

26. 11 ft tv] 7)fj.tv is better supported by ms. authority, but the con¬ 
text demands v/juv : for the Antioch audience are here sharply 
contrasted with the dwellers at Jerusalem who had rejected Christ. 

e£air€o-Td\T]] This expresses the extension of the gospel mission 
from Jerusalem to other lands in consequence of its rejection by the 
city and its rulers. 

27. The B. V. first connects tovtov Kai t as 0 wvas together as 
objects of dyvoytravTe s, and then disjoins them,making toutov object 
of Kpivavre s, and 0wvds of inXripioaav. Besides the harshness of this 
construction, this interpretation impairs the force of the condemna¬ 
tion. The sin of the Jews began in their not recognizing the Christ 
when he came ; it culminated in their rejecting him, as had been 
foretold by their own prophets (specially Is. liii.), and pressing his 
execution upon Pilate. The Kai is not copulative, but intensive : not 
only did they fail to recognize the Christ, but actually condemned 
him to death. xplvavres is used absolutely without an object 
expressed. <jWvds, being followed by dvayivuijKoutvasy must mean 
language rather than voices: there is another reading ypa<p6s. 

28. -pTT|(ravTo] Some mss. read 7 iT^crav tov. 
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30 onro tov £uXov eOtjKav ei$ pvqpelov. 6 ( 5 e 0 eo? t/yeipev 

31 aVTOV €K V€KpWV' O? OXpQ}] CTTl ^/U€/Oa? 7 T Xe/oU? TO?? 

c Tvvavafia<Tiv avrco air 6 T/79 TaXiXala^ et? 'I epov(raXr]p t 

32 oiTives vvv et<Ti paprupes avrov irpog tov Xaov. kou 
repels vpas evayyeXt^opeOa ty}v 1 rpo? Toy? 7rarepa? 

33 e7rayyeX/ay yeyo/xe^i' cm TauT^y o 0 co? e/c7re7rX>7/oct)/c6i' 
rots TeKvot? rjpiv ava(rrrj(Ta ? ’I>;<xoyy, a>? /cal ey toj 
l/z-aAyuo) yeypaiTTCU to) deyreptp Yioc moy el cy, er£> 

34 c^MepON rereNNHKA ce. ot/ <5e ave&Trjcre v avrov e/c 
ye/cptoy p *jk€ti peXXovra inroa-Tpe<f>€iv etV Aia4>6opan, 
ovto) 9 eiprjKev otl Aojcco ymTn ta ocia AayeIA ta tticta. 

35 Sion kcu ev erepa) Xeyet Oy Acoceic ton ocicSn coy [AeTn 


31. irXetovs] This adjective constantly retains its comparative 
force in the language of the Acts, denoting the prolongation of a 
speech, of a visit, or a storm. Here, accordingly, it denotes the 
additional days of Jesus on earth, during which the apostles saw him 
after his resurrection. He was with them some days more after his 
death (comp. xxi. 10). 

33. T](itv] ijfiu'v is better supported by mss., but as I find no sense 
in it, I conclude it to be an error in transcription, due to the position 
of rifiiv as the latter of two substantives. 

ScvT^po)] Some mss. read it pwrai. If the first psalm be counted 
as an introduction to the whole book, the second psalm becomes 
first. 

34. Sia<f>0op(£v] The B. V. renders this corruption , implying 
thereby the gradual decay of the flesh in the grave, consequent upon 
death ; but the Greek equivalent to this is tpdopdu not bia.<pdop6.v t 
which expresses the actual crisis of destruction by death, and not a 
gradual process of subsequent corruption. The expression return to 
corruption is obviously inapplicable in the case of Christ, for it 
would imply that his flesh had been already subject to corruption, 
which was not true. (See note on ii. 27.) 

Awo-u t»piv] These words are supplied by the apostle: the 
language of Is. lv. 3, here referred to, describes God as promising to 
make an everlasting covenant with Israel, even the sure mercies of 
David. 

#<ria] The lxx. have substituted this term, meaning the hallowed 
portion of David, where the original speaks of his blessings. 
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Ai acJ)0o p <\n AaycIA fiev ydp iSta yevea v7rr}peT>i(ras r# 36 

tov Oeou /3ov\fl eKOifirjOi] Kal tt pocreTeOr] npoc Toyc 
ttat£ pac aytoy /cal ctcJey Sta(p6opdv } ov < 5 e 6 0 eo? gyeipev 37 
ouk eiSev StatpOopdv. Tvuxttov ovv €<xt(j) vp.lv, avSpe$ 38 
dSeXefrol, on Sid tovtov vplv dfpecris apapTioov / caray - 
yeWerai, kcli di ro irdvTwv wv ovk tjSvvtjOtjTe ev vopto 39 
Mwi/treco? SiKaiwOfjvai €Vtovtw ir ap o 7 tktt€vo)v Sikcuovtcu . 
/3\e7T€Te ovv fid €TT€\ 6 u to eiprjpevov ev roh 7 rpocjyrjTav; 4 ° 

"lAeTC, Ol KATA<t>pONHTAI, KAI 0 AYMACAT 6 KAI A(J)ANfc 0 HTe, 41 

oti eppoN eprAZOMAi era) gn taTc hmgpaic ymwn, 
epyov 6 oy mhi niCTeycHTe can tic ckAihthtai ymTn. 

’E £iovt(iov Se avrwv irapeKaXovv ei$ to fieTa^v cra/ 3 - 42 
/ Scltov XaXrjOijvai ai/ToT? tu pgpaTct Taura- XvOelcrr /? 43 
Se t/J? vuvaycDyrjs tjKoXovOrjaav 7roX\oi twi^ } lovSalo)v 

36. The absence of rrj before i5t<j. yevep, and its insertion before tov 
6eov fiovXrj, show that the former dative is used adverbially, in his 
own 1 feneration , while the latter depends on virripeT'rjcras. 

41. oi Ka,Ta(|>povT|TaC] This Hellenistic vocative does not corre¬ 
spond to any words of Habakkuk (i. 5), but is due to the lxx., as is 
also the menace of extermination, d<pavi<j6-r]T€. The subsequent 
prophecy, however, involves this menace of extermination at the 
hands of the Chaldeans. 

42. Rec. expands the opening of this verse into 'E ijiivTwv £k ttjs 
crvvayuyTjs twv ’lovSaiuv irapeKaXovv id £9wq. These explanatory 
additions to the text are founded on a mistaken view of its meaning : 
by ai 'rrwv are really meant the apostles ; nor was there any such 
sharp line of distinction between Jews and Gentiles as is there 
asserted ; for many Jews and proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas 
with approbation, ’Efifii'rui' is incorrectly rendered in the B. V. 
when they were gone out, which introduces a confusion of time. The 
appeal was made to them as they were going out , before the break up 
of the congregation mentioned afterwards. 

p-eTa^v] This is generally a preposition, between , in the N. T.; but 
the adverbial use is found in Josephus ( J . W. v. i. 2), and in 
Plutarch (Inst. Lac. 42) as well as here. It evidently means the 
next Sabbath. 

43. owayuyrjs denotes the congregation, not the building, as often 
elsewhere. 
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Kat twv (re/3ofievo)v it po<rrj \utwv to) IlaJXtt Kai TO) 
B apvafta, o'tTives '7rpo<rXaXovin"e? avrot y 67 reiOov avTOvs 

44 7 rpocrpieveiv Tp \apiTi tov Oeov. Taj ( 5 e 

ep^ofxevo) cra/3/3arw ax^Sov irdo-a fj 7roXis ovvr'ixO*} 

45 ctKoucrai ro^ Xoyoy toJ 0eot/. /<5 oj'T 6? <Je ot ’Ioi/tWoi 
Tot'S 1 oxXou? e7rX?/(7@?;c7a^ fj/Xou /cal ain^Xeyoy to7? vi ro 

46 IlaJXoL' XaXot'/AeVoi? /3Xa<T<j>rj/movvTe ?. irappr\<Tia<jdfj.evoi 
re 6 Ilat'Xo? /cat o Ba/oya/Sa? etirav 'Ypav rjv dvayKaiov 
7rpa)TOv XaXyOfjvai tov Xoyo v tov 6eov' eireiSr} cnro)- 
OelvOe avTov Kat ovk d£lov$ KplveTe eavTOvs Trjs aloovlov 

47 £ 00 / 79 , iSov (TTpecfyofxeOa elf} ra eOvrj’ ovto) yap evTe- 
raXrat rjfxtv 6 Kvpiog 

TeOeiKai ce elc d>u>c 80ncon 

toy gTn&i ce elc coothpian ecoc ecx&Toy thc rfic. 

4 8 ctKOvovTa Se ra eOvrj e'xatpov Kat eSo£a£ov tov Xoyov 
tov Oeov, /cat eiriTTeverav ocroi rjerav TeTay/aevot els 


o'llTLves ... ] The B. V. makes this relative refer to Paul and 
Barnabas, who are there represented as urging their converts to 
continue in the grace of God. But the indefinite form of the relative 
shows that it refers to the indefinite body of Jews and proselytes 
who welcomed the doctrine of the free grace of God in Christ, and 
urged the apostles to cleave to it in their next address. These were 
attentive listener's as yet, rather than actual converts, but heard 
gladly the promises of forgiveness in Christ for those who had 
failed to keep the whole law. 

44. ^pxopivu)] Some mss. have exofx^vi^. 

0€oO] Some mss. have Kupiou. 

45, Rec. inserts dvriXeyovres xal before pXaa^-qfxovvres. 

48. -fjo-av TeTaypivoi] The rendering of the B. V., were ordained, 
interprets this with reference to the eternal counsels of God, making 
t6.(tg€lv = Trpoopifcii*. But tAggciv denotes the assignment of a definite 
post and specific duties, particularly military duties; and could only 
be applied figuratively to the sphere of God’s providence which 
embraces our outward station, rank, and duties. T/aav rerayfi^oL 
really has the reflexive force of the middle voice in this passage, 
as is frequently found the case with the so-called perfect passive : 
like ?ra^av iavrovs in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, it describes a portion of the 
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XIV. 3-] IIPASEI2 AIIOSTOAfiN. 

fc ogv ai(x)Viov‘ Sie<f>epeTO Se 6 Xoyo? too Kvptov St oXrjs 49 
r/;? X^P a ?• 01 ^ ’I ooSaioi irapwTpvvav Ta? cre/^OyueVa? 5 ° 
yvvaiKa ? ru? /cal roip TT/otoTOt'? r/?p 7roXecop 

/ca! eTH/ye/pay (Wy/uoy 67r! tov Ilai/Xo^ kol Bapya/Sai', 
kcu e£e/3aXov aoTous a7ro twi/ opiwv civtcov. 01 Se 51 

eKTlVa£u(JL€VOl TOV KOVtOpTOV TCOV 7 ToSwV 67 T <XVTOV$ 
rjXOov els ’I koviov, o'l t€ p.a6r)Tat eirXrjpoovTO x a P<*s /ca! 52 
irvevfJiaTOS ay lov. 

’E yeveTO Se ev ’ Ikovlo) kclto to airro e/VeX 0 e!V auToa? 14 
€19 t*jv (Tvvayioytjv toov ’louSatoov /ca! XaX^uaf ovtws 
QJK7T6 TTKTTevcrai lovSaiWV T6 KCU ^iXXtjVCOV 7ToXu 7rXrjQo$. 

01 <5e a7T6i^(Tai/T6p ’IoucJarcu 67r?;y6(pa^ /cai e/ca/ctotray 2 
rap \^y^a? tow eOyaw kutu twv aSeX(/>u)v. iKavov p.ev 3 
ovv xpovov SieTpi^rav 7rappgeria^6pevoi em rw Kuplw 


congregation as setting themselves unto life eternal ; for the context 
exhibits the worshippers as marsh ailing themselves into two opposing 
parties, one accepting, the other repudiating, the gift of eternal life 
through the grace of God in Christ. 

50. tvoy^inovas] This adjective, like the cognate substantive and 
adverb, denotes good character and respectable life in the N. T., not 
worldly position. The converse is true of doxtyawi'. 

1. koto. t£> outo] This phrase can only mean together (as rendered 
in the B. V.) in cases where stress is laid upon the identical action 
of two independent parties, e.g . in 3 Kings, iii. 18, where the whole 
point turns on the two mothers being in the same place and acting 
in the same way, so that it became difficult to distinguish them from 
one another. But the common action of Paul and Barnabas was a 
matter of course. Kara, rb aurb really marks the fact that they went 
into the synagogue at Iconium in the same way as at Antioch, in 
spite of their treatment by the Jews in the latter city. 

2. d'irci0Tjo-avT€s] This word denotes disobedience to the Spirit who 
spake in the apostles, not unbelief as the B. V. renders it. 

€KaKa>crav] This verb denotes elsewhere in the N. T. bodily 
maltreatment, but here moral evil wrought on the heart, as in 
Ps. cv. (cvi.) 32. The Jews embittered the feelings of the Gentiles 
against the apostles and brethren. 

3. end t« Kvpfo»] The B. V. interprets this clause as descriptive 
of the faith which gave the apostles this courage, and renders in the, 
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[XIV. 3 . 


TO) fXapTVpOXJVTL TO) AdyO) T>/? X C *P fT0? GVTOVf StSoVTl 
<rt]fx€ia teat Tepara y tve<rOai Sia tu>v \eipoiv glvtwv. 

4 e< T\L<rQr} Se to 7r\ij0o$ tv? 7roXeco?, teat 01 jnev rj<rav <rvv 

5 to?? lovSatot ? ol 8e ervv to?? airocrToXoi ?. to? <$e iyeveTO 

opfitj twv eOvcov T€ kgu ’lovSatwv <ruv to?? apyovcriv 

6 avTwv vftptcrai /ca! \t0o/3o\tj<rcu avrovs, avvtSovres 

fcarefpvyov e?? t«? 7roXei? tv? Avicaovlas AvaTpav kcll 

7 hepfiw Kd\ t*}v 7 repi\(jdpov^ kcik€i evayyeXi^o/nevoi rjorav. 

8 Ka? ti<$ avt]p aSvvaTOV ev A vaTpois to?? 

7rO<TtV €K(10t]TO , KOlXta ? /UVT/OO? CIOTOU, o? 

9 o^eVoTe 7T6|0(e7raTViT6^. ooto? >/Kovev tov IlaJXou 
XaXoy^TO?* 0? aTewVa? ayTW /cal ?<Suji/ ot£ ex^i ttlcttiv 

10 tov crwOrjvai efarev fieyaXu (pwvfl ’ AvacrTrjOt eVl too? 
H 7TO(5a? (TOV Op96$- KCU )/XaTO KCU 7T€pt€7ra.T€l. 01 T6 

oxXot lSovT€$ o 67 rolrjo'ev ITaoAo? iirrjpav rqv (fxjovqv 

ai/T 03V AvKOLOVlGTl XcyOVT€$ Ot Oeol 6fAOt(S)9eVT€$ 
12 avSpwirois KaTefitjcrav irpos rj/mag' 6/caXoo v re tov Bap- 


Lorcl. But this would have been expressed by ev t as in ix. 27, 28, 
Eph. vi. 20, 1 Thess. ii. 2. ini, on the contrary, when following 
verbs of speech (uttering, teaching, praising, etc.), constantly 
denotes in the N. T. the subject matter of discourse. Here it 
presents in like manner the subject of the apostles’ outspoken 
language. They spoke at Iconium of Christ in the same courageous 
spirit that they had manifested in the synagogue of Antioch. 

5. The intended assault on the apostles was frustrated by the 
timely warning which they received, enabling them to escape from 
the city before its execution. bpp.T\ expresses in Ja. iii. 4 an impulse 
of the will, and here denotes an intention of enemies. The plot 
proceeded so far that the concurrence of the rulers had been 
obtained, but did not reach the point of actual execution. 

8. Avorpois] Here and in xvi. 2 the dative pi. is used, but in xiv. 
6 and xvi. 1 the accusative sing, kvarpav. 

10-12. The combination of the aorist and imperfect adds a graphic 
touch to the narrative. The cripple sprang up (^Xaro) with a bound, 
and then continued to walk (TrepteTraTCi) with restored vigour. The 
people lifted up their voices (iirTjpau) with a sudden outburst, and 
then went on to devise names for the two (f«rdXov^). 
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vu(3av A/a, tov Se IlaoAoy ^pprjv eireiSrj avTos yv o 
Syovpevo^ tov \6yov. o tc lepevs tou A to$ tov ovtos 13 
7T po Tr}$ 7ToAeC09 TaVpOV({ KCXl <TT€p.p(XT(l €7Tl TOl/9 7TtAto- 
^C£? ey£y/ca9 <xiyi/ to ?9 o^Aoi? tj0€Xev 0vetv . a/cotycrott'Te? 14 
<5e ot a7ro(jTo\oi Bapya/3a9 kul ITauAo?, 8iappq£avT€$ 
tu. IpuTta eavTcov e^eirtjSrjo'av et9 tov o)(Xov, Kpa^ovTes 
/cal XeyovTes *' AvSpes, tl TavTa iroteiTe J /cat rjpels 15 
o/uLOLOTra0€i<? etrpev vfxtv dv0pa)7roi y evayyeXi^opevoi V[A(X$ 
(17TO TOVTOOV T(VV fJLCLTClldJV €7 TL(TTpe(f>eiV 67 Tl 0€OV f tOVTCt 
oc enoiHceN ton oypanon kai thn i~hn kai thin 0aAaccan 
KAI TTANTA TA 6N AyTOTc' 09 €V TOLL 9 7 TaptpX>]fX6VaL^ y€V€<Xl$ 16 

e’lacrev irdvTa tu €0vr] iropevecr0at ra?f oSots avTcov' 
KdLTOi ovk dpdpTvpov avTov a<f.njKev dya0ovpywv, 17 
ovpavo0ev vpiv veTov? SiSovg /cal Kaipovg KapTOipopovs, 

€ /LX7T ITtXcOV Tp0<pyj<Z Kat €V(PpO(TVV)1S Ta? KCLpSia 9 V/ULWV. 

Kai TavTa A eyovTe? poXi? KOLTeirawav tov$ o)(Aoi'9 tov 18 
pr} 0vetv avTOts. > Yi7rtj\0av cJe a7ro *Ai >Tio\ela<2 19 

Kai YkovIou ’I ouSaioi, /cal 7ret<TavTes too 9 o\\ovg Kai 
\i0acravTes tov IlaGAo^ ecrvpov e^co T/79 7r6Aeto9> vo/at- 
£ovt€$ ovtov T€0vrjKtvai • KVK\(t)(rdvT(ji)v twv pa0r}T(ov 20 
ai/Tov avaiTTa 9 eictj\0ev e/V t*)v ttoXiv. /cal t// 67raJ/3iOi/ 
e^A^ey crili' to) Bapya/3a 6/9 A ep/Srjv. evayyeXicrdpevoi 21 
T€ T)]V ttoXiv eKelvt]v Kat pa0fjT€vcravTCf ikovov 9 inrecrTpe- 
\jsav 6i9 r tjv AvcrTpav /cal 6/V ’I/cowo^ /ca/ e/Y ’Ai/rfo^e/ai/, 
67r/(TT^p/foi/T69 ra9 yua^/TaW, 7rapa/caAowT69 22 

eppevetv tij iti<tt€i /cal oti Sta ttoXXcov 0Xl\frecov Set rpj.d<s 

14. eauTtiv] Some mss. read a vtwv. 

15. ofioioTradeU denotes participation in all the sensations and f 
affections of a common human nature, whether impressed from 
without or originating within, rw v fiaraluv, sc. dewy, as suggested 
by 6<:t>v fwi/ra immediately following. The vain gods of the heathen 
are contrasted with the living God. 

19. J ETTfj\0av] This verb implies a vindictive pursuit on the track 
of the apostles by Jewish enemies, not casual visitors or traders. 
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23 etcreXOciv et? Trjv /SacriXelav tov Oeov. \<ELp°T°v!]cravTe ? 

<5e aiJTOLS KCLT €KK\r]CTLaV 7Tp€Cr/3vT€pOVS 7TpO(Tev£dfA€VOl 
jmera vrjermcov 7 rapedevro avTov ? t to KVpiu) e/? ot> 7re- 

2 4 7Tf(7TeJ/cefcra^. /cal &eA0oVre? t>jv Tlio-iStav tfXOav etV 

25 rijv HaiMpuXlav , /cal AoX/yaa^res 1 ei/ Ilepy# toi/ Aoyoy 

26 KdTefiricrav €i? ’ArraA/ai/, /cd/ceffley a7re7rAei/crar/ e/? 
’Amox^a^ o^ey /}o*ay TrapaSeSopevoi Tfl x^/ 0 * 7 "* T °d 

27 0eo£ ctV to e/oyoi> o €7rX/j pwcav. Ylapayevopei/oi (5e 
/cal <rvvayay6vT€$ Ttju e/c/c A 7707 uy dvrjyyeXXov oca eirol- 
yj(T€v 6 Beds p.€T avTwv tea 1 on i/voi^ev ro/~? eOvefriv 

28 Oupav 7r/<7Tea)?. SieTpifSov < 5 e \povov ovk oXlyov (tvv 
to/9 paOrjrah- 

15 KAI TINES KATEA 0 ONTE 2 a7rd T/79 ’Iouda/a? 

eSlSaarcov tov$ dSeX<povs otl ’Eay prj 7 T€piTpt]drjT€ to) 

2 e'Oet to) Mowed)?, oil SuvacrOe erooOtjvai. yevopevr )? de 
crrdcrea)? /cal fynjere co? otl/c oA/y/?? too ITaJAo) /cal too 
B apvafiq irpo<$ ai ’toJ? era£av dvafialveiv nadAoy Kai 
¥>apvdfiav Kai nva$ dAXoi/? avTcov 7 r/ 00 ? rou? a7ro- 
crroXoi/? /cal 7rpe<rf3uT€pov$ e/? ’Ie/ooocaX/;^ 7reyol tou 

3 f^T/;/xaro? toJtoia Ot jaey ody 7 rpo 7 rep- 

23. x €l P 0T0V ^ (raVT€S ] This word indicates some form of popular 
election, as in 2 Cor. viii. 19, not a mere appointment by the 
apostles. Probably they presided at assemblies, and took the votes 
of the congregation as was done in the case of the election of 
Matthias and of the Seven. In later ecclesiastical Greek x €l -P 0 ‘ 
tovciv is confounded with x €l po^€TeTv, lay hands on, but not in the X. T. 

25. ev rUpyg] The reading of some mss., eir ttjv Ylepyyv, would 
indicate that they preached at other cities also on the road to Perga. 

26. d'lre-n-Xcvo-av] See note on xxvii. 1. 

2. errdo-ews] This word implies factious opposition to the teach¬ 
ing of Paul and Barnabas. 

?tq|ov] A subject has to be supplied out of the preceding r. d§eX- 
<f>ov s: the commission was given by the church in general. 

3. The imperfect tenses denote a deliberate progress through the 
cities, which allowed time to recount from beginning to end 
(iKSnjyovytvoi) the story of the conversion of the Gentiles. 
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<j>6eVT€S VITO €Kk\iJCTL a? Su )f>X OVTO T) 'l V T€ ^ 01 VLKT}V 

kgu 'Zapaplav eKSiqyoopevoi Trjv kiriaTpo(j>y'iv tow eOvoov, 
Kai ciroloov yapav peyaXrjv ira <ti to/? aSeX(fioi$- irapa- 4 
yevoaevoi (?e e/’? ’lepocroXvfia 1 rapeSexOyaav ai to t>/? 
e/c/cX^cr/a? /ca/ twv diroaToXonv Kai tcov 7 t peaftvnpcov, 
dvtjyyeiXdv re oaa 6 0eo? €irou)aev peT avTwv. 'Efuwf- 5 
an^aav Se T/ye? tcov diro T?i<s cu/oecreco? tw v <&apiaaicov 
7r€7riaTCUK()T€s, Xeyorre? on <5e/" ir epiTepvetv avrov 9 
7rapayyeXXe/y re Ttfpetv tov vopov ^Itoocreco?. 

n’lyQriadv re ol inroaToXoi kui oi irpeafioTepoi 6 
iSeiV 7T€p\ TOO Xoyov TOUTOV. IIoXX*/? <Se 7 

yevopevqs dvaaTa 9 IltVpo? ehrev irpos aoTOi/p ’'AvSpe? 
n6eX(j>o[, upei<? €7rlaTaa0e otl d(j> rjpepwv apxaioov ev 
dplv c£eXe£aTO 6 Oeo 9 Sta too aTopaTO? poo aKovaai 
tu eOvi] tov Xoyov too evayyeXiov Kai irtaTeoaat , Kai 8 
o /cxtp&oyyaxrTq? Oeog epapTopyaev avTOts 8ov$ to 7rvevpa 
to ayiov Ka6u)<? Kai >)piv, Kai ovOev SteKpivev peTa^o t)pwv 9 
Te Kat avTu)Vj tu irlaTei KaOaplaas t«? /captS/a? aoTiev. 

VOV 00V TL 7T€lpd^€T€ TOV OeOV, eTlOeiVat ^oyov €7r} TOV 10 

Tpax’jXov twv pa6>]T<i)v dv outc 01 7rart'pe? fjpaw ootc 


4. per’ auTaiv] The success is ascribed to God, whose grace 
wrought with the apostles as his fellow workers. 

6 . tov \6yov refers to \tyovre 5 in the previous verse. The question 
was that which had been raised by the sectarian party. 

7. atj)’ T|[i€paiv] The Greeks used d,7r<J to date past events, where 
we should use at or in. 

cv vp.lv] Rec. iv 7}fuv y which seems much more appropriate. I 
cannot understand the emphasis thrown on the words by their 
position before e£e\^£aro, and doubt whether they ought not to be 
connected with apxatuv. That can hardly be applied without quali¬ 
fication to so recent a period as the conversion of Cornelius when 
addressed to a congregation of Jewish Christians, for it would carry 
back their thoughts to the times of Moses, as in v. 21 ; whereas 
a px^wv iu 0/j.iu would point to early Christian days. 

8. KapSioyvdio-TTjs] This term was used in the prayer of i. 24 : the 
language of that prayer was probably due to Peter. 

G 
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11 rpueh ((rx^crajULep fiaTTavat ; dAAu Sta t#/? x^P ito ^ T °v 

KVplOV It)(TOU 7 TlCTT€VO{JL€P C TwOl]Pat KClG* OP TpOTTOV 

12 KOLKeipot . ’ lLo-[yti<rep Se 7rav to i rA^flo?, kcu Yjkovov 

J$apvdf3a kcli IlavAou e^rjyovfjikpwp ocra €7roLrjT€P o 0eo? 

13 cr>i/uL€ta kcu repciTa ep rots eOvetrtv St avrcou. Mera Se 
to <Ttyyj<rai civtovs aircKplGr} *Iglkw/3o? Aeycop *'AvSpe ? 

14 dSeX<f>ot, aKOvcaTe fxov. Zu/xed )v ifyydvaTO kolOcds 
7rpu)T0P 6 Geos €7rec tk^olto Xaftetp eOpcop Xaou tw 

15 OPOfXdTl ailTOV . KCU TOVTtV <7VfX<f>(i)P0V(TlV OL \6yOl TtoV 

7 r potpijTooPt KaOtos ykypaicTat 

MgTA TAYTA ANACTpeV<^> 

KAl ANOIKOAOMhICCO THN CKHNHN AaYGJA THN TT€TTTO> K yT*N 

KAI TA KAT£CTpAMM 6 NA AYTHC ANOI KOAOMHCCO 
KAJ ANOP 0 COCCO A>THN, 

17 ontoc AN 6 KZHTH CCOCIN oi KATAAOITTOI TOON AN 0 pCOntON 

TC)N KYPION, 

KAI TTANTA TA 60 NH etj)’ OYC eTTIKeKAHTAI TO ONOMA MOY 

err’ aytoyc, 

18 Aerei Kypioc ttoiujn tayta, ypwcrTct uiv aiwpos. 

19 Sio kyco Kplvo) fxrj 7rc tpepoy\etp toT? a7rd twp cOpwv 

20 e 7 Tt(TTp€(f) 0 V 0 riP 67 Tf TOP GcOP, a A Ad € 7 TUTTClXat CLVTOl$ 

15. tovtw] ec. Symeon. The prophets and he (it is said) agree in 
language. 

17. *4>’ oOs) The preposition combines the idea of motion with the 
verb, implying that the name of God has been carried to the Gentiles 
(?\e. by the Israelites dispersed amongst them), and so invoked by 
them also. 

18. yvoxTra air’ aluvos] Different MSS. add rip 0e(^, rip Kvpup, avrip. 
The variety of these readings suggests that they are explanatory 
additions to the text: it is possible, however, to supply their place in 
rendering the clause without altering the Greek. Rec. adds ^dvra 
ra fyya airroD after al&vos. 

On a7r’ a/i2>vos see iii. 21 and note. 

19. |if) irapevoxA«tv] Not to trouble by unnecessary interference 
beyond the restrictions mentioned in the next clause. 

20. £moTct\cu] When followed by an accusative, this verb 
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rou u7rexe(T0a£ twv dXaxyy] p-dr^v rtov eidwXwv /cat t/J? 

7 ropvelas teat n tviktov /cat tov a'1/u.aTO?' Mawi}? yap 21 
e/c yevewv apyalwv /caret iroXtv Toap KrjpvcrcrovTa ? avTOV 
€)(€t ev Tat? cvvaywyat? /cara 7 ray <ra[3(3aTov avayivw- 
(TKopevos. Tore eSo£e rot? a7roo-ToXot? /cat 22 

rot? Trpeo-ftvTepoa; cruv oX# Ti] e/c/cX^cr/a e/cXe£a/xei/oi/p 
aiaSpap e£ avrwv 7r ep\(rai et’p ’ Arrtox ff0£l/ T( P HauXw 
/cat Bapt/a/ 3 a, ’Ioty^ar tov KaXoupevov T$ap<ra/3{3av /cat 
StXai/, clvSpa? rjyovfxevov p ey Tof? a$eX 0 otp, ypa\^ai/Te? 23 
< 5 /a x.€ipo? avTMV Oi airocrroXoi /cat ot 7 rpecrfivTepoi 
dSeX(j>ot jot? Kara rr\v ' KvTioyeiav /cat 'Evplav /cat 
KtXudav dSeX(poi$ Tot? etfycoy \alpeiv. ’E7rft(5^ 24 
})ko verapev oti Tive p eTapa^av o/xap Xoyotp 

ai'acr/cee'a^ot'Tep rap yp'v^d^ vpoov ot? 00 cJtecrTetXajUe^a, 
eJofei' >/,utV yeroxteyot? dpoQv/aaSov 6/cXe^ayaei/otp avSpa? 25 
7 TejUL\jsaL 7rpop o^tap cro*' to?? aya7T//TO?p /7/aam Bapm/ 3 a 
/cat IlaoXw, a^0/3to7rotp 7rapa<5e£a)/coV£ rap \fsv\d<i auTWV 26 
07 rtp too dvd/naros too /coptoo It?troo j^parrov. 


denotes definite injunctions; but here, as in xxi. 25, Heb. xiii. 22 , 
the mere writing of a letter, the purport of which is expressed by 
the accompanying genitive (comp, xxvii. 1 ). 

dX.ttryr|[iaTwv] This is a Hellenistic term used in lxx. with refer¬ 
ence to food-pollution exclusively (Sir. xl. 29, Dan. i. 8 , Mai. i. 7). 
Its meaning is illustrated by the equivalent expression eiduXoOvTw 
in v. 29. 

23. YpdiJmvTes] Regular grammar calls for a dative case to agree 
with rot 5 d, 7 rocrr 6 Xots ... in the previous verse : the nominative is used 
because the apostles ... were the real subject of the sentence. 

24. nvis ii qpaiv] Rec. inserts i^eXOdvrcs after i)fiu)v. 

dvao-Kfud^ovres] This word (literally mifurnishing) is here applied 

figuratively to the unsettling of men’s souls by arbitrary require¬ 
ments, like circumcision and the Law. 

Rec. inserts X^yoi'Tef TrepiT^urecrftai kc ti rypeiv rbu vofxov (not found in 
ancient mss. ) after vp.u>v. Since diaartWeadai requires an object of 
some kind, and X 67 ots is incomplete without an adjectival clause, 
oh should be connected with X 670:5 as a dative of attraction. 
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27 a7T€(TTa\Ka/uL€u ovv Koi 2/Aay, kgu auTOix? Sid 

28 Aoyou dirayyk AAorra? ra ai)ra. eSo£ev yap tw 7rveu- 
fxaTL tw aytw Kat rjfitv pgSev irKlov eTriTtOea-Oat v/uttv 

29 /Sapos 7r\>]v tovtwv twv eiravayKeg, utt e\e(r0at etSwXo- 
Outwv /cal a'lfJLaTOS Kat n tviktwv Ka\ iropvela^' wv 
StaTrjpovvTe? eavrov ? ev irpd^eT€. V E ppwaOe . 

3° Ot jxev ovv cnroXvQevres KaTrjXOov e*V A VTiox^av, Kat 

3 1 crvvayayovTes to 7 tA ijOo? €7rkSwKav Trjv e'TnTToXrjv’ ava- 

32 yvovTe 9 ($e exa/o^ai^ 67 Td T77 TrapaKXrjaet. ’IoJ< 5«9 re 
/cal 2/A a?, /ca! ai)ro! ir po<prfTat oi'Te?, &a Aoyou 7roAAo£ 

33 7rayoe/caAe<Ta^ toi/? dSeX(j>ovs Kat €7reTTgpt^av' irotrj- 
cravTe$ Se \povov direXiOrjaav yuer eipgvgs diro twv 
dSeXefrwv 7T/30? Toy? diro<JTet XavTa? avTou$. 

35 IlauAo? (5e ko.) T^apvdfias St€Tpi/3ov ev 'KvTtoxeta StSd- 


27. airayyeWovTQs] The present participle is used because the 
report accompanied the delivery of the letter, and in Greek letter 
writing the tenses were constantly adapted to the time of delivery 
instead of the date of writing. 

28. twv e7rdvayKcs] This phrase denotes the indispensable mini¬ 
mum which would allow the social communion of Jewish Christians 
with their Gentile brethren. avayKaios is used similarly in classical 
Greek (Time. i. 90). 

29. After irpa^ere one MS. adds tpepofxevo 1 tv rip ay op wvev/j.aTi. 

30. d7roXv0evT€s] This verb meant originally to let go , e.g. to release 
prisoners : it also denoted to send away y e.g. to divorce a wife, 
despatch a mission, break up an assembly. Paul and Barnabas, 
having received their answer, were at liberty to depart. So also 
Judas and Silas in v. 33. 

KaT-rjXOov] Rec. i )\dov. The journey to Antioch began with a 
descent to the coast at Caesarea. 

en'&iwKav] This word denotes apparently the act of placing some¬ 
thing in the hands of another, whether by way of free gift or (as 
here) surrender of a trust. 

33. a7roo-T€fXavTas qvtovs] Rec. dTroarSXovs. 

34. Rec. inserts here £5o£ev 5£ r<p ImpLeivai avrou. Some MSS. 
read avrov s for auroC, or add yuovos 5e IouSay tnopevd-q. These readings 
evidently arose out of marginal comments suggested by Silas’ 
subsequent history. 
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VKOvres kcu evayyeXi^opevot peTa koi eTepcov i roXW 
tov \oyou TOV KVplOU . 

Mera Se tiv ap rj/ULepas ehrev irpos JYapvdfBav IlauXop 36 
^Ei7rL<jTpe\lsavT€s Si] eTrierKe^iSpeOa toi'p aoeXfpous Kara 
toXiv irucrav ev a/p KUTtjyyelXapev tov Aoyoy tov 
KuptoVy 7 tw? e^ovciv. B ctpva/3a$ Se e/3ovXeTO erwirapa- 37 

Xafieiv kcl I tov } la)avi]v top KaXovpevov ^lapKOv' Ilai/Xop 38 
Se rj^lov, tov (lito(tt(avt<£ (nr olvtu> v U7ro Tlape/wXtas 
koi pi] ervveXOovTa a utois etp to epyov, pi] <ruv- 
irapaXapfidveiv tovtov. eytWro Se 7rapo£v<rpo$ cottc 39 
(i7roxo)pio-0ijvai avTovg ut aXXrjXwv, tov re YSapvafiav 
7 rapuXufiovTa tov iSlupKOV eKTr X eucrai 6/p Ko7r pov. 
IlaoXo? Se 67 riXe£apevo$ 2 IXav e£ijX6ev irapaSoOeis ty] 40 
X^piTi tov Kvplov viro twv dSeX(/)Ct>v y Si>]pX eTO be Ti]v 
Jlvplav K(U Ti]v K CXiKiav ei tktt^p'l^oov to? e/c/cAj/cnap. 

l\.UTt]VT>](rev cJe /cal e/p A epftrjv kol e/p 16 
AuCTTpaV. KUl tSov paO)]Tl] S' Tip >)v €Kfl OVOpOLTL Tip<)- 
Qeo$ } wop yvvaiKos ’I ouSalu? iri(TTr \ip iraTpos c5e f, EXX/;^op, 

36. Rec. inserts tjuuv after a5e\<povs. 

38. tjI-lo-u] Paul claimed a right to object to the choice of Mark as 
minister on account of his previous desertion of the mission. 

diroo-TavTa] The neutral term aToxvpr)cra.s was applied in xiii. 13, 
to Mark’s departure : Paul here condemns it as an act of disloyalty 
to the mission; though not disloyalty to Christ, nor apostasy, as the 
word conveys elsewhere (comp. Luke viii. 13). 

39. ■irapo^vo-p.bs] This word expresses generous enthusiasm in 
Heb. x. 24: the cognate verb denotes righteous indignation in xvii. 

16, and irritation of temper in 1 Cor. xiii. 5 : the last is the force of 
the word here. There was a heated discussion ; and as this re¬ 
vealed a permanent difference of views which threatened to mar the 
perfect harmony essential to common action, they determined to 
separate. 

1 . KaTTjVT-qo-cv] This word always in the Acts denotes arrival, 
either at some definite stage, or at the final goal of a journey. It 
includes in fact subsequent stoppage in a place as well as arrival. 

In like manner KaravTij/jia denotes a goal or a result. 
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2 or €/JLapTvpetTO vi ro tu)v ev Auarpotg /cat ’I Kovttp dSeX- 

3 < puns' toutov tjOeXtjcrev o IlavXof crvv aurta e^cXOetv, 

Kol Xa/Soov 7T€pi€T€fA€V dVTOV Sid TOU$ 'louSaloV? TOU f 

ovtcis ev toi f ToVoif e/ceiVo/f* flSetcrav yap airavi-es oti 

4 ^EAA^y o TraTtfp avTov virripyev. f f2f Steiropevovro 
rdf 7 rdXe£f, TrapeStSouav airroff <j>vXd<r<T€tv rd SoyjULara 
rd KeKpipeva viro twv airovToXwv Kat 'jrpeajivTepwv 

5 t<x>v ev lepocroXv/uiois. A i jutev ovv eKKXt]criai 

ecrrepeovvTO Tp irtcrTCL Kat iireplcrtTevov tu) uptOpw 

6 KaO ’ bfxepav. AtrjXOov de Ttjv <fcpvyiav Kat VaXaTiKyv 
ycopav, KO)\v0evT€ 9 virb tov dytov 7rv€ujtAaTos XaXtj<rat 

7 tov Xdyov ev t>] * Atr/a , eXOdvre 9 Se /card Trjv Mi/cnar 
eirelpa^ov e/f Tf)v B iQvvtav iropevOtjvat Kat ovk elacrev 

8 avTou 9 to 7 TV€UfJia 'If](rou m irapeX6dvT€$ Se t*}v Mt/cr tav 

9 KaTe/3i]a-av e(V Tpwdda. /tai opa/aa Sta vvktos tw 
I ladXw w(j)0rj, ai>bp Ma/ce&iw Tif ^ earTto 9 /ca! irapa- 


5. piv o6v] Tliis particle marks the connexion of this introductory 
verse with the following verses (see App. on plv oftv). 

6 . Atf)X0ov] Rcc. reads AieXAiWcr, omitting 5£ in v. 7. 
raXaTLK^v] Rec. inserts rfy, as in xviii. 23. That passage makes 

Phrygia and the Galatian country two distinct lands traversed in a 
single journey, and I accept accordingly the same distinction here 
also. 4> pvylav appears to be an adjective here in agreement with 
X&pwy though elsewhere a substantive (ii. 10, xviii. 23). 

kw\v0^vt6s | The intervention of the Spirit is here assigned as the 
motive which determined the apostles to travel across Phrygia and 
the Galatian region after completing their visitation of the churches. 
From this it may be gathered that it took place at the Pisidian 
Antioch, and that they were intending to proceed thence to Ephesus. 

7. kcito, t^v Mv(Hav] The force of Kara is illustrated by the 
subsequent narrative of Paul’s voyage (xxvii. 7). It is there said 
that the ship arrived off [Kara.) Cnidus, and ran past (Kara) Salmone, 
i.e. reached a point in her course where those promontories lay 
directly on one side. In like manner the travellers towards Bithynia 
reached a point on their road where Mysia lay off the road to the 
left, and there a road struck off which skirted the southern border of 
Mysia, till near the coast it struck into the coast-road to Troas. 
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koXcov avTov Kat Xeywv A /a/ 3 a? e/? Ma/cetSoi'/ai' 

j;/aoa if <Se to opapa ciScv, evOccw c^rrj- 10 
crapcv c^cXOetv e/V ^laKeSovlav, <Tvv/ 3 i/ 3 a^ovT€^ oti 
7rpO(TK€K\rjT(u rjpas o Aeo? ei’ayyeX/(raa-0a/ airrou?. 

’Aycix^' 7 " 6 ? a7ro T/owaJo? euOvdpopiicrapcv e/9 n 

2 apo 6 paia]v f tij Se eiriova")] etY Ne«y IIoX/)/, kukciOcv 12 
€i\ 3?i\i7ttous, ecrnv 7 rpu)n] pc pi S os Ma/ce- 

Sovtas 7roXif, /coXcoy/a. 'H/xey < 5 e cv tclut)] t\] 

iroXci StaTpifiovTCS fjpepas Tivd$. Ttj tc ripcpa twv 13 
<raj 3 fidrcov c£i'iX 6 opcv c£a) Trjs 7 rvXi]S irapa iroTapov 
ov eivopl^opev 7 rpo<T 6 vx>]i/ civai, Kat KaOlcravTCS cXaXou- 
pev Tai$ crvveX 6 ou<jais y uvai^iv. /cat ti<z yvvtj ovopan 14 

At jStci, TroptfivpoTrooXts 7roXeto9 OvaTetpow (refiopcvr} tov 
O eov, i/KOvev, ijs o Kvpios &u)voi£cv Trjv KapSiav irpovcyciv 
Tots XaXovfjiivois vi to Ilai/Xoi/. cos <$e c/SairricrOt] /cal 13 
o oikos aJr/??, irapeKuXecrcv Xeyovva Et KCKpiKUTt pc 

7TlO’T>]V Tip KVpLtp CLVdl, Cl<TcXOoVTCS € 1 $ TOV OIKOV pOV 
pevcTe kui 7rap€/BtacraTO r}pa$. E ycvcTO <Se 16 

iropevopevtov r^pwv cis t rjv 7T pOTCvypjv iratSlo-Krjv tivu 


12 . fjns ... ] Here, as often, tjtis introduces an explanation : they 
stopped at Philippi because it was the first city in Macedonia they 
came to, and their mission was to Macedonia. Philippi was not the 
chief city (as in the B. V.), for the district capital was Amphipolis, 
and the capital of the province Thessalonica, Neapolis was not 
generally accounted Macedonian, fieptdos can hardly be genuine : it 
is probably a corruption for some local name which has been lost, 
perhaps lIiept$os, for Pieria was an ancient name for that part of 
Macedonia. 

13. Tfjs TrviX-qs .. ] Ilec. tt}s i roXewj. The gate is described by the 
qualifying clause 7rapa irora/jUiv as the river-side gate. In Hellenistic 
Greek such clauses are appended after the substantive which they 
qualify. 

evop,^op.£v irpoo-ev^v] Rec. evofii^ero 7rpo<rei>xi?- Greek usage 
hardly admits the consequent rendering of the verb in the B. V., 
ivas wont. 

14. ^Koutv] The imp. describes her as an habitual hearer. 
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e'xovcrav it vedfia irvSwva v7ravTtjcrcu fj/niv, >/r/? ipyaariav 

17 7 roXXijv 7r a/oe^ey to A tcvploi 9 aoT/J? 7AayTei/o//ey>/’ cwtj? 
/cara«roXoo 0 o{?a*a rco IlauXa) /troti ?;/xfV eV/oafey Xeyoucra 
OoTOi 01 aV0/ow7roi ( 5 ooXoi too #eou too v\]s'mttov e ter tv, 

18 (UTiye? /caTayyeXXooo'ii' u^»y o<5oy ercoTtjpla?. tovto $e 
eiroUi e7n 7roXXa? yptepas. SiairovtjOe}^ (5e IlaoXo? /cat 
eiria’Tpe\jsa$ toj 7 r^eo/xaTi ei7rey Ila/DayyeXXco trot ev 
ovopan J L ]<tov X/ottTTOo €^eX0etv air avTrjs' feat e^rjXOev 

19 avTfl T>] copa. ’IdoyTe? <$e ot /co/otot noT/y? oVt e^tjXOev 
t) eX7n? T/y? epyaerta? aimoy e7nXa/3oyueyof Toy IlaiAoy 
ku I Toy 2 /Xay etX/cvtray etV T^y dyo/oay e7r! too? 

20 apx orra? > /ca ^ 7r/DO(TayayoyTe? aoTOo? to 7 ? crTpaT^yot? 

et7ray OoTot ot avQpwiroi eKTapdererovciv rjpdov t*jv 

21 iroXtv ’Ioodarot virupxovTeg, kcu tea-ray yeXXovciv eOt] 

d ovk e£e(TTiv rjptv irapa Sex e<r ® ai irotelv ' Pco/xa/ot? 

22 over tv. Kat ervveireerrt] o o^Xo? kut avToov , tea I ot 

(TTpaTJjyo't irept pr]£avT€$ aoTtoy Ta tfxaTia iieeXevov 

23 pa/ 3 ot£etv, 7roXXct? Se eiriOevres uvtoi y 7rX>;yct? e/ 3 aXoy 
et’? 0 oXa/o;y, irapayyel XayTe? to> Seerpoej>vXaKt deref>aX(o<z 

24 Trjpetv avrov? of Tra/oayyeX^ay TOiavTrjv Xa/ 3 wv efiaXev 

16. TrtiOojva] This term originated in the name of the mythical 
dragon said to haunt the recesses of Parnassus and to inspire the 
delirious utterances of the Pythia : it was extended to all cases of 
supposed possession, where human beings were made the vehicles of 
speech by indwelling spirits. 

cp-yao-£av Trapet^cv] The masters drove a profitable trade in divin¬ 
ation ; and the slave girl procured them much employment by her 
hysterical cries, which they interpreted, as the priests at Delphi did 
those of the Pythia, as inspired. 

18. The combination of e'feXfleh' with and, which the author con¬ 
stantly resorts to in the third gospel when describing the cure of 
demoniacs, states the process with medical accuracy. It was not 
enough for the evil spirit to come out of his victim : he must also 
depart, lest after a time he should return. The language condenses 
into one clause the twofold command of Mark ix. 25, Come out of 
him and enter no more into him. 
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aVTOUS £7? Tt]V €(TCOT€pCLV (J)li\cLKr]V KCLL TOU$ 7 ~()Sa<? 
tjcr<f>a\L<TaTO avTwv ef? to £v\ov. Kara Se to pecro - 25 
VVKTtOV IIcil/Xo? Kat SiXa? 7T/30(T6[^0/Xe^0f VpVOVV TOV 

Oeoi/, 67r»//Cj00Wi/T0 < 5 e avTcov oi Secrpioi’ acjww Se creiT po? 26 
eyeVeTo peyas cixTTe <ra\ev 6 r)vai tu OepeXtct too Seer- 
/uLoiTtipiov, ^veoyyOrjaav Se tt apaxpijpu at Oupcu iraaat, 
tail irdvTwv t« Seer pa aveOrj. e£u 7 rvo? Se yevopevos o 27 
Seo-po<pu\a£ Kai iSoov avewypeva? to? Ovpa ? T/j? (jwXaKrjg 
(Tiraerdpevos Tt]v pdyaipav ’/jpeWev eauTOV avaipeiv , vopt- 
fav 6/c7T6c/)6oyeVaf too? (Secrpioi/?. e(j)Svj]crev Se IlaoXo? 28 
peyaX?/ \eywv Mj/Oei/ tt/o«£j/ 9 creaoTw /ca/coi/, 

(iTravTes yap ecrpev evOaSe. afV>/era? <Se 0a>TCt 6 i(T 67 T//- 29 
cfycrej/, /ca) evTpo/uios yevopevos tt pofTeirecev to) ITaoXw 
«■«! 2/X«, 7 rpoayaya)F ootoo? e<prj l\vpiot, ti 30 

,ue Sci iroietv *tva (tgu 0 co; ot < 5 e eiirav JlurTeverov ein 31 
tov Kvpiov 'Irjcrovv, K(U ercoOrjerp erv K(U o otVo? croo. 
fccti e\<x\i]<Tav (xvtw tov \ 6 yov too Oeov cuv irdort to*? 32 
ev t\] oiKta av too. koi 7 rapa\a/ 3 cvv aoTOo? ev eKeivy 33 

t )j (Spa t rjs vvktos eXovtrev a7ro twv 7rX>/ywi/, kui 
efiairTLO - Qr ] ooto? Ka\ oi av tov (hravTes irapaxpnpa , 
ai/ayaya/i/ T 6 uotoo? r? toi/ otVoy TrapeOtfKev TpaTe ^ av , 34 
Ka \ i}yaWiao-aTO 7 ravoiK€t ireTrurTevKU)? tw 0ecp. 'Hpe’pa? 35 
< 5 e yevopevt 79 u 7 re< 7 T 6 fXcci/ 01 <xTpaTi/yoi T009 pa/ScW^o^? 
XeyooTe? AttoXotoi/ too? ai/0pw7roo? e/ce/i/oo?. a7n)y- 36 
ye^Xti/ o Seerpo<pv\a£ too? Xoyoo? 7rpo? too IlaoXoo, 

31. 'll]trow] Rec. adds Xpiarov. 

KvpLov] The jailor had used the word Kvptoi as a title of courtesy 
to the apostles: they take up the term in a higher sense, and point 
to die one true Lord who alone could save, theirs and his. 

34. TTCTTio-TtuKws] This perfect participle must not be confounded 
(as in the li. V.) with an aorist participle as if it related his con¬ 
version. After the previous mention of baptism this would be 
misplaced and superfluous. The participle is coupled to TjyaWidcraTo , 
stating the ground of his exultation, viz. that he had believed in 
Christ. 
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on ’AirearaXKav ol arpartjyoi wa airoXvOtjre' uuv 

37 ovv e^eXOovres iropeveaQe ev etptjvfl. 6 Se riaoXo? 

7rpo? avrovs Aetpavre? rpa a? Stj/utoala aKaraK plrovs 
avOpcoirov ?, Pa )p.a!ov$ (nrapyovras, efiaXov eiV <pv\aio'}v' 
Kat vvv XaOpa tj/u t«? eic/3aXAooo'i^ ; oi/ ya/7, aAAu 

38 eA#oWe? aurol //yota? e^ayayertoaav. airr^yyeiXav Se 
toT? arpartjyoi^ ol pafioovyoi ra p/paara ravra' 

39 e<po/3)/0t]crau Se aKovaavre$ on f Pa ijutatOL elaiv , /cai 
eXOoVre? 7ra/oe/caXecrai' auTOi;?, /cal e^ayayoWc? tjptorwv 

40 « 7 reX 06 /V ct 7 ro tj?? 7 roXea)?. e^eXOovres ($e a 7 ro rrj? 

(pvXaKrjs elarrjXdov 7 r/ 00 ? Au<5/ay, «:ai A5 opt€? irape- 

KaXeaav rov$ aSeXffiovs koi e£tjX6av. 

17 AioSeucavreg Se rtjv *ApcjynroXtv Kat nju ’ AiroXXwvtav 
tfXOov eiV 0ecrcraAom>/i', Sirov avvaytoytj rcou ’ lovSauvv. 

2 Kara <$e ro ettoOos rto Ilai/Xa) eicrrjXOev 7 rpos avrovs kou 
eir\ aa/3/3ara rpla SteXe^aro avrot ? a7ro rtov ypa<fiwvy 

3 Stavotyoov Kat irapariOefievos on rov xptarov eSei iraOelv 
kg i avaarr\vat €K veKpwv, ko! on ouro<z ear tv 6 XP taros, 

4 6 ’Itjaovs ov eya) KarayyeXXw vjixtv. Kat rtves avrcov 
eiretaOrjaav Kat irpoaeKXtjptoOtjaav no IlaJXw Kat rw 
2/Aa, rvov re ae/3opi€vo)v SAXi/yaw 7r\t}0o$ 1 roXv yvvatKwv 

5 re rwv rpcoroov ovk oXlyai. TitjXtoaavre? Se ol ’I ovSatoi 
Kat irpoaXaf^ofievot twv ayopa'uov avSpa ? nva? irovrjpovs 
Kat oxXoirou’jaavres e6opu/3ovv rpv iroXtv , Kat eirtaravre 9 


4. irpoo-£K\r|pa>0T](rav] Some men joined themselves to the apostles 
as partners in their Christian inheritance, and cast in their lot with 
them. So in Eph. i. 11, cKXTjpuOyfiev seems to denote outaining a 
portion in Christ, the aorist passive having the force of the middle 
voice. The B. V. consorted conveys an impression of outward 
association only. 

5. ol TovBaioi] This term denotes here, as elsewhere, the party 
opposed to the gospel; not all the Jews, for some believed. Rec. 
inserts air e id ovvTes, which was probably added to mark the division 
of opinion. 
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Tfj oiKin I dcrovos; e^'/Tovu avTovs 7r poayayelu eis tou 
S tjfJLOi/' pi) ei i/povres Si a Jtov? ecrupou I aaoua teal Tiua ? 6 
aSeX 0 oJ? e 7 rl too? iro\LT(lpx a<s > fiowvref on 01 T*jv 
oikov</JL€ vi]v ava<TT(iToxravT€ ( z ovtoi kui euOaSe Trapeicnu, 
00 ? uTToSeSeKTai ’If xcrcou" Koi ovrot 7 rai/T 6 ? cnrevavTi two 7 
SoypaTwu Kanxa/oo? irpdcrcovo-i, fiacriXia erepov Xiyou- 
Tf? elvai , \r}<rovv. €T<xpa£av <Se tou oxXou kcu too? 8 

7 roXtTupxas (XKOUovras tovtu, kui Xa/3oVTe? to lkcxuou 9 
7 rapu too 'laarovos kcu twv Xonrwu aireXvo-au ootoo?. 

Of Si acJeAeu0e(o? Sta uvkto? S^eirep^au 10 
tou T€ IlaoXo^ Kai tou sZlXuu ei*? Bt’poiay, omre? 7rapa- 
yeuopeuoi 6/? tj^ cro^aywyf/o twj/ IooJafwo a7r?/ecrao' 
ooTOf oe })<j(lv cuy€ue<TT€poi twu eu OecrG’aXouiKrj, oiTiues 11 
eSegauTO tou Xoyou peTa Tracnis irpodvpias, to KaO ’ 
ijpepau (iuaKpiuovT€<s t«? ypaefiu .? et t'x 0£ TauTa ootoj?. 
7 toXXo1 yue 1 / ovu ao twu inrlcrTevcrau, kui tcou EXX^- 12 
utScou yvuatKwu T(Su eucrx^poucou Kai auSpwu ovk oXiyot. 

O? c)e t'yucoarau ot uiro t^? OeacraXovucifi lovSaloi otl 13 
Kai eu T)j Bepo/a KUTrjyyeXt] inro too IlaoXoo o Xoyo? 

TOO 0600, >}X0Oy KUK61 (TuXevOUTeS K(U T<JLpa<TCrOUT€S 
TOO? 0X^00?. 6006(0? Si T0T6 TOI/ IlaoXoo 6^a7TC<TT€lXaU 14 


6 . troXLrdpxas] This term appears in a local inscription of sub¬ 
sequent date as the official designation of the city magistrates at 
Thessalonica. 

10 . 8 ia viiktos] Rec. 8ia tt}s vvkt8s. This would specify the next 
night as the date. 

air^ecrai' can only mean went away, and the indefinite oirwes can 
only efer to the party of Thessalonian Christians who conducted 
Paul and Silas to Bercea. These, after leaving them with the Jewish 
congregation, returned home, as the best means of baffling pursuit. 
eV'7r^/x7reo/ here denotes personal escort like irpoTrtfj.ireii', (Tvi'ayuyhv 
the congregation, designated in v. 11 as ofirot. 

11. otTivcs . . ] They were more noble than the Jews of Thessa¬ 
lonica, in that they received the word. 

12. €ucrxT]pov«v] See note on xiii. 50. 
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ol aSe\(f>o i iropevecrOat to? e7T( t^v QaXaacrav' virifAeivav 

15 re o T€ 2/Aa? /ca! o T^ofleo? e/cef. 01 <5e /ca0/<7TayoyT€? 
tov IlauAoy Ijyayou «o? ’A^z/ycoy, kou Xafiovres evToXrjv 
7 rpo? roy 2/Aay /cal Toy T//AO0eoy Aa <u? Tax t0_ Ta 

eXOaxT/y 7rpo? auTOy e^ecray. 

16 ’Ey (5e Tah ’Aft/yat? e/cJexoM^oo ai/TOn? too IlaoAoo, 
irapu>£vveTO to Tryeo^aa aoToo ey aoTW ^eaJpot/yTO? 

17 /caTe/&oAoy ovaav tIju ttoXiv. SieXeyero pev ovv ev Tfl 
(Twaywyn t 0/9 ’Ioi/£a/o/? /cat to!? cre/^o^eVo/? /cal ey t;/ 
ayo/oa /caTa 7 ra<ray fjpepav tt/oo? too? 7rapaToy^ayoyTa?. 

18 r/ye? <$e /cat Ta)y ’E7r//coop/coy /cal ^Tax/cmy (J)tXocr 6 (f>cov 
<rvvt'/ 3 aXXov aoTaj, Kal T/ye? eXeyoy Tt ay OeXo/ o 
cnrep/uLoXoyos ooto? Xeye/y ; ot <$e HeVtoy jat/u<ma>y 


14. us] The preponderance of MS. authority in favour of ews is 
not enough to justify its adoption here. For they differ only by a 
letter, and the occurrence of just below might well have led to 
its insertion here by mistake of the transcriber. Internal probability 
is overwhelming on the side of wr. For £7rl tt^v OdXaaaav marks the 
sea as their destination, real or pretended, and could not, when 
coupled with eus, become = e'ais tt}* daXd<rcn)s and express their arrival 
so far on their way. Again, the escort accompanied Paul all the 
way to Athens, and the word tfyayov seems to imply a land journey. 
Besides, the route by sea was full of risk, as the T lies salon ians were 
sure to watch the seaports; while the Thessalian roads were 
absolutely safe if the fugitives moved swiftly and secretly before 
the pursuers got on their track, which was prevented by the 
pretended start towards the sea. 

15. KaOuTTavovTes] The conduct of the flight was entrusted to 
the management of the escort. The compound dnoKadiaTaveiv occurs 
in i. 6. 

16. irapai|vv€To] See note on xv. 39. 

18. cnrcpp.oXrf'Yos] This is a figurative term derived from the 
habits of birds. As they pick up stray seeds for food, so the idlers 
of the marketplace who picked up a living by casual work and 
haunted the streets for a chance gift or meal, like the Roman 
parasite, were called cnrtpp.oX6yoi. In like manner philosophers 
expressed their contempt for mere dabblers in philosophy, who had 
picked up scraps of popular knowledge without regular scientific 
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Sokci KUTayyeXevs elvaC oti tov I>7 <tovv tau t^v ava - 
<TTa<riv evijyyeXl^cTO. ciriXafiopcvoi tie avTOv eiri tov 19 

,f Apeiov Hdyov i/yayov , Xeyorrey AvvdpeOa yvwvai r/y 
r] KCLivt] avT>] // viro (tov XaXovpievrj tiitia\V J ^evi^ovTa 20 
yap Tiva etcrcpepei^ et$ ruy a/coay ijfxwv' fiovXofieOa ovv 
yvwvat Tiva OeXei TavTa elvai. ’A Orjvaioi tie TrdvT€? kcu 21 
ol eirtSijfiovuTeg £evot e/y oiXSei/ eTepov tjvKalpovv rj Xeyetv 
tl rj ctKouetv tl KaivoTepov. erTaOei y tie Ilai/Xoy ev peaw 22 
tov *Apeiov II dyov e(j)t] lf Avtipe<? *AOrjvaioi, Kara irdvTa 
coy Sciential pove<TTepov<z vp.a<s Qecopeo' Siepxdpcvos yap 23 
/cal dvaOewpwv to. <re/3dcr/uiaTa vpdiv evpov Kat /3o)pov 
ev w eireyeypairTO ArNfiST^ 0Ef2. o ovv dyvoovvTe y 

training, by calling them (nrepfioXoyoi. The touch of intellectual 
scorn conveyed by it corresponds to the disdainful language of the 
scribes in regard to Jesus. 

19. Avvd[i€0a] This word has a sarcastic force : is it possible for 
us (they say) to understand this new creed of yours ? 

20. £€vl£ovto,] The B. V. renders this ; strawje , but it really means 
hewilderiny , as also in 1 Pet. iv. 4, 12, in Polybius, and elsewhere. 

21. -qiiKatpow] The meaning of this verb in Mark vi. 31, and 
1 Cor. xvi. 12, is to have leisure; and rpxipa. evucupos in Mark vi. 21 
means a public holiday. I see no reason to depart from this ren¬ 
dering here. It is remarked that the busy curiosity of the Athenians 
left them no leisure for the truest and deepest interests of life. 
Even in nobler days their orators had accused them of sacrificing 
action to love of talk. 

22. Scurtdaifiuv is a neutral term, taking its colour from the spirit 
of the writer and the context. It is applied by Polybius, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Josephus as conveying praise for a religious spirit, by 
Theophrastus and Plutarch in censure of superstition. The former 
is evidently its meaning in xxv. 19, for Festus is there addressing 
king Agrippa in reference to his own religion. Here also the apostle 
welcomes the imperfect proof of a religious temper which the altar 
afforded. 

23. The inscription ’ Ay vuffru) Qe<p gave no suggestion in itself of the 
unity of God, it merely added an unknown god to the list of Greek 
deities. Paul found it as he went about the city inspecting the 
objects of their worship (o-e/Sdu^ara). 

8 oGv ... toOto] Rec. 8v 0 fiv ... tovtov. The neuter given in the 
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24 €vctc/3cit€, touto eyoo KaTay yeXAto vpiv. 6 0 eoc 6 

TTOIHCAC TOV KOCTfXOV KAl TTOiVTa TA €N AyTtjj, OUTO? 

oypANoy ka) thc irTrapx^i' Kvptog ovk ev x €l P 07rou l TOL ? 

25 yaof? /caTO//ce/ o66e u7ro xetptoi' ai/0pa>7T/Wi/ BepaireueTai 

TrpocrSeopevo^ twos, auTO? AiAoyc 7ra<Tf /cal ttnohn 

26 /cal ra 7rai/Ta‘ €Trotr]<T€v re e£ eyo? 7ray e0yo? avGpa >ttwv 
kcltolkcIv e7r! 7rarro? Trpoaunrov tj/? y /;?, oplaas irpoa- 
reray^teVou? /cai/)o6? /cal ra? 6/3006(7/0? T/j? /caTOf/aa? 

27 ailrwi/, fz/Te/V Toy 0 eoy ei a/ 3 a ye \p-7]\a(p^cr€iau avrov 
kcli evpoicv , /cat ye 06 paKpdv a 7 r6 eyo? e/caaroo 

28 virdpyovTa- ev clvtco ya /3 £w,uey /cal /ayoJjueOa /cat ecr/Aei/, 
6>? /ca) rcre? Taiy /ca 0 ’ 6/jta? 7 ro/? 7 Twy eipi’/Kacnv 

Too ya/3 /ca/ yeyo? eoTiey. 

29 yeyo? ovv \jirdpyovTt<i too 0eoo 06/c ocfrelXopev voplfeiv 
Xpv<T(v t] apyupio t) A/0w, xapdyjixaTi Te^y//? koll evOv- 

30 /j.i](reoi)$ dv6pw7rov y to Qelov eivai opoiov. too? peu ovv 
Xpovov? t/?? dyyo/a? 67 re/ 3 / 6 ooy 6 0 eo? Ta vvv a 7 rayy eWci 

31 to/? ctvOpto7roi$ iravTas iravraxov peravoeiv, kciOoti 
€<TT r](TCV tjpepav ey j) peWti kpingin thn oi koym^nhn gn 


original text is more appropriate ; for the Athenians were rendering 
ignorant homage to the divine nature (rd dtiov), but were not wor¬ 
shipping the one God. The accompanying participle dyvoowTes 
combines with evaepetre to govern the accusative. 

26. €vi»s] Rec. adds a'lparos. The substantive really understood 
is father , the idea of offspring being implied by e£ (comp. Heb. ii. II, 
xi. 12). 

27. el &pa ye] The particle expresses a very real intention of God’s 
providence that the heathen should feel after and find God (comp, 
viii. 22); while the optative points to the fact that this intention 
had not yet been realized. 

28. Aratus, a Cilician poet of the third century b.c. wrote in the 
Phaenomena, irdvr-q 8t Aibs KtxpiP*9 a irdvre s, ToO ydp real ytvos kapAv, 
Cleanthes also wrote in the hymn to Zeus, ex <roO yap ytvos kaptv. 

30. piv oiiv] A contrast is here drawn between God’s dealings in 
past times of ignorance, in which he overlooked sin, and his present 
summons to repentance. (On the omission of see App. on piv ovv.) 

31. The aorists and iopiaev are here correctly rendered by 
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Aikaiocynh ev dvSpt w coptcrev , iirapacrywv iraenv 
avao-T))<ra<; avrov e/c ye/c/xoy. d/cot/aa^Tef <$e dyda"ra<Tii/ 32 
ye/c/od>i/ 01 fxev eyXevat^ov oi de ehrav * A.KOv<Tope 6 a <rov 

7rep\ TOVTOV K(lt TTOiXlV. OVTCOS O IladAo? €^rjX0eV €K 33 
fxea-ov a\JTw v‘ <$e avbpes KoWtjOeureg avro) ei rl- 34 

crrevcrav , ev oh koi /Xiovvarios 6 ’ ApeoiraytT*]? koi yvvr} 

OVOpUTl Ad/napt? KOI €T€pOt <TVU aVTOlS' 

Merd TavTu xwpierOeh €K twv ’A Orjvcov yXOev ei 9 18 
Kd/3i vOoV. KCU €Vpd)V TLVUL '\ov8(UOV OVOpClTL ’A/0/A«y, 2 

TiovTUcov tw yevei, 7r/oocr^drw? eA/yAi^dra a7ro t>/ 9 
IraA/a? /ca/ II/3/cncfAAai> yvvaiKa uvtov Sia to SiaTe- 
TCtyevai KAadciiOi/ xcopl^ecrOai 7rai/Tap tov? } JovSalov? 
a7rd t/}? P (bp-*}?, irpoarjXOev avTOt? y /cal Stu to opo- 3 
Te^vov e?*/a£ epevev irap cot oh kou ypyd^ovTO, r/aai/ 
ydp <TKtivo7roio'i Tij T€\iq]. SteXeyeTO Se £v Tfl crvvaywyn 4 
koto, irav (jdfifiaTOv, eireiSev re ’lovSatov? koi ^EAA/ft'a?. 

r f2p Se KCLTtjXOoV dlTO Tl ?? MaKeSoi'l'ct? o T€ 5 
SiAa? kclI 6 TipoOeo?, <rvvei\eTO tw Aoyw o IladAop, 
SiapapTvpopevo? Toh IovSulol? eivai tov xptvTOv 
’lljcrovv. (iVTtTacr(TOpL€V(j 0 V 8e aVTWV KOI f3Xa<T(f)tJpovVT(J0V 6 
€KTiva£aiJL€i' 0 $ t d tpaTia ehrev irpd? clvtov? To alpa 
VPOOV 67T t Tip/ Ke<j>aXr]V Vp U)V’ K(x0apO? €yw' hi TO TOV 
vvv eh Ta eOvrj iropeveropai. /cai peTafia? eKetOev r/XOev 7 

the English perfect, as they refer to the eternal counsel of God in an 
indefinite past. 

3. Tjpyd^ovTo] Rec. i)pyd^€To. The singular has probably found 
its way into the text on account of the singular Zuevev preceding. 

5. jmveCx^To Tui X.oy<i>] Rec. changes X6-yoj into Ttvebp. art. The 
ancient text gives excellent sense, describing how the relief of the 
apostle from the heavy strain of daily labour enabled him more 
thoroughly to devote himself to the preaching of the word. av^x €ff ^ ai 
is applied to imprisonment, to sickness, or to moral constraint of any 
kind, like the engrossing duties of the ministry. 

Biapaprupopevos] The opposition of the Jews called forth the 
protests of the apostle. 
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etV ohclav tivo$ ovofxaTi TitIov *Ioucttou crefio/uievov tov 
8 9 eov, ov r] oik la fjv (Tvvofxopov(ra tj/ crvvayooyfl. Kplcnros 
Se 6 apxHTwdycoyos € 7 rt(TT€v<T€u rw Kvpleo <tvv oXw tod 
Ot/COD avrov , KOI 7 ToXXot TWJ/ Koptl/ 0 /cOl/ (XKOVOVT€S € 7 rl~ 
0 cttcvov /cal efiai ttI^ovto. E iirev 6e 6 Kvpto 9 ey yu/cTt 

ch’ opaficiTOS to u Ilai/Xa) Mh cJjoBoy, aXXa XaXet /cat 

10 fj-tj cr(a)7r?/(7f/9, Aioti eroo gImi mcta. coy /cal oudel? eiri- 
Ot}<reTa[ eroi tov KaKwcral ere, Slot*. Xao? €<tt! (ioi 1ro\v$ 

11 ev T{] 7roXet tout?]. E KaOiTev Se einavTOV /cal /vtjvas 
e£ SiSdcKWV ev avToh tov \oyov tov Oeov. 

12 TaXXiWo? Se dvOviraTov oi^tos* T/79 ’A^a/a? KaTeire- 
(TTrjcrav oi T ovSatoi 6 /uioOvp.aSdv too Ilai/XoD /cal V/yayov 

13 uvtov eir\ to firjfjia, XeyovTes oti Ila/oa tov vo/ulov 
dvaTreiQei o^to? rot'? dvQpwirovs cre/ 3 e<T 0 at tov 9 eov. 

14 /meWovTos Se tov Ilai/Xoi/ dvoiyeiv to (tto/jlgl ehrev 6 
EaXXtW 7 rpo<? tov$ IovSalov$ Et jaev r]v dSiKtjfxd tl 
rj paSiovpyrpxa 1rovtjpov, (h ’I ovScuoi, /caret \ 6 yov av 

15 dveerxontjv v/ulwv’ el de ^rjTijfiaTol e<TTiv irep\ \6yov /cal 
ovofxaToov Kai vofxov tov /ca 0 ’ vfid$j o\f/ea9e avToi 

16 KpiTW eyoo tovtcov ov / 3 ovXop.ai eivat. /cat dm'fkatTev 

17 avTovs enro tov /3)//uaT09. € 7 ri\a/ 3 o/ULCvoi Se 7rcAre? 

7- Tit£ov] Some mss. omit this or change it into Titov. Perhaps 
it arose out of ovo/xaruovcrTov in transcription, owing to the accumula¬ 
tion of the same vowels. 

9. 8l’ opdficiTos] Sia describes the circumstances under which the 
Lord spake to Paul, viz. in the course of a vision. 

10. tov KaKurai] This genitive indicates the ultimate object of 
the subsequent trial. The malicious design was formed, but God 
frustrated its execution. 

12. KaT€ir^o-rqo-av] fra-ra does not mean against, as rendered in the 
B. V. ; if so, it would govern the genitive : it really expresses the 
culmination of the Jewish hostility in a set assault, iiriarnaav 
governs the dative. 

17. irdvTes] Rec. adds oi "EWrjves, which is a correct comment on 
the text, for it was of course a Gentile mob who laid hold on the 
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XwcrOevJjv tov a pxtervv ay wyov ctvtttov epirpoaOev tov 
fii'/jULaTOs' Kai ovSev tovtoov tw TaXXlcovi epeXev. 

f O <Je Ilat/Xo? ere irpocrpelvas rjpepas Uava$ 18 
to/? uSeXtpois airOTa^dpevos e^eVXez ez? Ttjv ^.vplav, 

Kac crvv avT(p II pLCKtXXa kcu ’A/cuXa?, Keipapevos ev 
Kevxpeats Ttjv Ke<j>aXrjv , etxey yap evxtfv- KaTr]VTr}<xav 19 
d'e ez? J/ E <p€<rov, k weelvov<s /caTeXt7ref avrov, auro? Je 
eiaeXOcov ez’? Ttjv crvvaycoyqv SteXe^aTO to/? ’Iou&xzoz?. 
epwTcovTcov Se avrtov e 7 Tt 7rXezo^a xpovov peivai ovk 20 
e7T€V€U(Tev, dXXd air OTa^dpev os /caz ehrwv IlaXzi/ ava- 21 
Kapyp-fjo 7 rpo<s vpds tov Oeov OgXovtos avtfxOrj a7r o tJJ? 
’E^ecrou, tea I KareXO&v ez? Kazcrapzai/, ava/3u<s /caz aenracr- 22 
upevos Tt]v €KKXr}(Tiav, KaTe/3r] ets ’Avrioxetav, kcu iroo)<ras 23 
Xpovov Tiva e^yjXOev, Stepxopevos KaOe^js tijv TaXariKtjv 
X<opav /cal Qpvylav, (TTrjpl^cov Travras too? pa6i]T(xs> 

ToucJazo? Se tz? ’A7roXXw? ovopaTi, ’A.Xe£avSpevs to> 24 
yeVez, az^p Xoyzo?, KaTijVT^Tev ets v E 0 e<TOo, ^ototo? wo 
ev Tats ypa(fiat<S' ovtos /;o KaTrix^pevos t/ji' ozSoi/ too 25 
Kvpiovy /cal £eW tw 7 roeoyaaT/ eXaXez /caz ez^ac/cey 


Jewish leader : other mss. have 01 IouSazoz, confounding this Sosthenes 
with the Christian mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 1. 

19. Kart|VTi^cav] Rec. KaTrjvTTjffe. The singular verbs «x €I/ and 
KariXnrev in the immediate context probably suggested the alteration. 

21. Rec. inserts Aet fj.e ndvrus tt)v eopTtjv ttjv epxofi^Tjv woiijaai els 
' l€po<r6\vp.a before ■rrdXu'. It was probably added to explain why the 
visit to Jerusalem was so urgent at this time; but the real motive 
has been already stated in v. 18 : it was to consummate a vow. 
This was usually done on occasion of the feasts ; but as Paul's object 
was to satisfy the Church, and he had reasons for avoiding publicity, 
he may have avoided the feasts. The passover is the only feast 
reconcilable with chronology. 

24. Xoyzo s conveys the idea of learning , as in Herodotus, Philo, 
and Josephus, bwarbs of eloquence. 

25. rw Trvevfian] The literal meaning is burning with the Spirit: 
the previous clause exhibited his learning, this marks the secret of 
his power. 

H 
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a/fyoi/3o)9 ra ire pi tov ’I rjcrov, eiriTTiipievo^ piovov to 

26 fidirTKTfJ.a } Icodvov. ovto$ re ijp^aTO irappycrid^ecrOai 
ev Tfl (Twaytoyu’ ctKOucravTe? Se avrov UptcnctXXa tea) 
’A/cuXa? it pocreXafiovTO avTov /cat aKpifiecrTcpov avTip 

27 e^eOevTO Trjv oSov tov 6 eov. fSovXo/uievov < 5 e ai'rou 
SieXOeiv els Ttjv ’A yalav irpoTpe\lsdp.evoi 01 dSeXcpoi 
eypa\[rav TO19 piaOtiTais airoSe^acrOat avTov’ 09 irapa- 
yevofxevo? <rvvefidXeTO iroXv rol 9 ireiriuTevKouiv Sid t*J? 

28 yapiTo ?* ei/roi/a)? yayo TOi *9 ’IoviWoi? ^a/car^Xeyx^To 
Sf]fiO(Tta iiriSeucvu? Sid twv ypa<p cop eh>ai tov yjpivTov 

19 ’I^a'ooi'. ’EyeVeTO (Se ev rw to^ ’AttoXXoj 

eivai ev K oplvOip ITaoXo^ < 5 ieX 0 oVra ra dvwTepuc a /u.epr] 

2 eXOeiy etV *E (pecrov tea) evpeiv Tivd 9 /jta^Ta9, eiWi/ Te 
7 rpo 9 ai^TOi^ Ei' Tn/ei^ua ayiov eXdfieTe iriarTevcravTeg ; 
01 (Se 7rpo 9 airroV ’AXX* ei 7 n/et;^t,a ayioi/ e<TTiv 

3 djUey. eiVeV re Ei '9 tl ovv e/SairTiaO^Te ; ot <Se 

4 ehrav EiV to ’ Icodvov ftairTiarpia. elirev Se IIaiSXo9 
’I (tidvrft efidiTTurev fidirTiTpa fieTavolas, Tip Xaiv Xeym> 
ei? tov epxofievov fxeT avTov 'Iva 7 ri(TTev<T(jo<Tiv, tout 


27. Instead of fiov\op.£vov ... aisrdv, one ancient ms. reads ev 5e ry 
E0ecraj e7ri Stj/j.o vvres rives KopivOioi kcli aKov&avres avrov TrapeKaXovv 
8ie\6eiv aw avrois ets ryv 7rarpida avrivv * avyKaravevcravros 5e avrov 01 
E<p€(Tioi eypaipav rots ev K optvdip fiadyrais onus airoSe^vrat rov avdpa. 

irporpe^M-evot] The middle voice is used because the encourage¬ 
ment proceeded from Aquila, Priscilla, and perhaps other members 
of the Corinthian church. 

28. BiaKaTTjX^Yx^To] The two prepositicfhs lay stress on the 
thoroughness with which he argued out the whole question. 

1. Instead of ’E 7 ^ero ... elirtv re, one ancient ms. reads 0eXot/ror 5e 
rov Ilai/Xou Kara ryv idiav fiov\yv iropeveadai a? lepoaoXvpia enrev avrip to 
Trvevpa viroarpe<f>eiv ets ryv Aaiav SieXOiov 5e ra avwrepiKa p.epy epx^ai 
eis JZipeaov Kai evpuv rtvas fiaOyras enrev. 

ra dvampiKa] The land route through the interior of Asia Minor 
is specified by way of distinction from the sea route which he had 
before pursued on his way from Ephesus to Jerusalem. 

4. tfva ma-T€vo-mo-iv] The final object of John’s mission was to lead 
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evTiv ei y tov y \t](xovv. aKOv<ravT€<2 eftcnrTlaO^crav 5 

e/9 to o^o/xa too Kvplov ’I//<ro(/ /cal eirlOevTO? airro?y 6 
too IlaoXoo xelpa<5 r}X0e to irvevfjia to ay/oi/ eir’ aoTOO?, 
eXciXotw Te yXw<jc 7 a/y /cal €7rpo<p)')T€vov. rjcav c 5 e o/ 7 
Ta^Tey ay^/oey wcra < 5 w< 5 e/ca. E/creX 0 wy Se e/y 8 

T*]V crvvaycvyqv €7rappr](7td^€T0 €7r 1 ptjva^ Tpei$ Sia- 
Xeyo/mevos /cal iretOcov 7 repi ti Jy fiacrtXelas tov Oeov. coy 9 
< 5 e TiJ/ey ecr/cX/yyotyyorro /cal i/ire/dow /ca/coXoyoai'Tey Ttjv 
6Sbv evunriov tov 7 rX?/ 0 ooy, a 7 rocrTay a 7 r f ai/Twy afpoopiaev 
Tooy ^ta^A/TGty, /ca$’ Y]p.epav SiaXeyofievos ev Tp TXoXrj 
Tvpdvvov. tovto Se eyeveTO e 7 rl eTrj Svo , wcrTe 7 rai/Tay 10 
Tooy /caTOi/cooi^Tay tijv ’Acrlav aicovcrai tov Xoyov too 
Kvplov, ’Ioo( 5 a/ooy tc /cal ^EXX/^ay. Aui/a/xecy n 

Te 00 Tcty To^ootray 6 0 eoy e7ro/ec Sia two ^e/pwo 
IlaoXoo, w(7Te /cal e7rl Tooy acr^eooooTay a7ro(pepea0ai 12 
axo too XP t0T ^ ? gwtoi/ (TOvSdpia tj (TIJuuklvOiu kcu 
airaXXd<rcre(TOai ax’ aoTwo Tay ooVooy, Ta Te Toeo^uaTa 
Ta irovripa €K7ropcvccr6ai. ’Exe^e/jO/joCio < 5 e T/oey /ca/ 13 
two 7T€ptepxo/Jievu)v ’Ioo( 5 a/wo e^opKierTiSv ovopa^eiv eiri 
Tooy e^ooTay Ta 7 roeoyuaTa Ta Tovripd to ooOjUa too 
/cop/oo ’I/ytroo XeyooTey 'O/Wfw OjUay too ’I/ycrooo 00 
IlaoXoy KtipvcrcreL. rjcrav Se T/ooy 2 /ceoa ’IooJa/oo 14 

men on to faith in the coming Messiah: the B. V. should ( = ought 
to) believe presents faith in Jesus as the purport of his teaching. 

8. irepl] Rec., with some mss., ra 71 -epl. 

9. tjttclOow] The charge here made is disobedience to God’s 
commands, not disbelief, as in the B. V. 

a-Troo-Tas] This word expresses, not merely departure , but per¬ 
manent secession from the synagogue. At the end of this verse one 
ancient ms. adds airo upas e ews SeKaryjs. 

12. o-oxiSapia i) <ri|ii.K£v0La] The Latin originals explain their own 
meaning: sudarium was a napkin or towel for personal use, semi- 
cinclium an apron, covering the front of the body only. 

13. 'OpicC^u] Rec. opid£ofi€v. The previous mention of exorcists in 
general as adopting this practice has suggested the plural. 
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15 apxiepew*; kirra viol tovto ttolovvt e?. anroKpiQev < 5 e 

to 7 rvevpa to irovrjpov eiirev avToh Toy /aev T r}<rovv 
y ivuhtku) Kai top IlaoXoy eiriTTafiau v/aeig Se TtW? €<tt€ ; 

16 Kai €(pa\opL€po 9 o av 6 pu) 7 ros eir auTOo? ev (b fjv to 
irvevpa to 7 r ovtjpov KaTaKvpieucras dpcpOTepcov ur^i/trey 
KctT avTcov, w<tt€ yvfxvovs kcu T€Tpavp.aTicrp.evov$ 

17 €K<puyeIv €K TOV OLKOV €K€lVOV . TOVTO Se ty€V€TO yVt 0“ 

(ttov irdviv *1 ovSalotg T€ Kai *E Wrjcriu to/? kotoikovtiv 
T rjv V E (pecrovy Kai € 7 r€ 7 re(T€v <po/ 3 os exi TrayTa? avTOv?, 

18 Ka't €/uL€ya\uveTO to ovop.a tov Kvpiov ’lytrov. xoXXo/ 
T€ to)v ireiriTTevKOTiav t/p\ovTO e^o/aoXoyov/Jievoi Kai 

19 uvayyeWovTes to? 7rpd£ei$ ai/Twv. IKavol <5e Ttoy 

to, irepUpya irpa£avTQ)v avveviyKavTes Ta? / 3 l/ 3 \ovs 
KaTeKatov ivwTTiov iravTUdv' Kai <rvve\}n)(f)i<Tav to? 

20 Tiyua? at/Twy /cal evpov dpyvplov p.vpid 8 a? tt€vt€. 
Ol/tw? /caTa KpaTOS tov Kvpiov 6 Xoyop tfi^avev Ka\ 
Icryvep. 


15. ^Tr/crra/iat does not denote the same personal acquaintance as 
ytvdxTKO). The language discriminates between knowledge about Paul, 
as about any historical personage, and knowledge of Jesus in his 
own person. 

16. ap4x>T€p&>v] Rec. ai ) twv . This is an unnecessary correction. 
Two of the seven brethren only were present, it seems. 

18. The B. V. interprets this verse as recording the confession of 
many professing Christians that they had been hitherto practising as 
exorcists. This is at once improbable in itself and inconsistent with 
the Greek text, for 6.vayyfK\ovres denotes report of what they had 
seen, not confession of what they had dope : the addition of axrr&v to 
rds wpdtjets points to the deeds of the exorcists, whose present action 
evinced the salutary effect produced by the recent event: ££ofj.o\oyo6- 
fievoi, being used absolutely without apaprlas or 7rapa7rrwp,ara or the 
like following, denotes thanksgiving to God for this manifestation of 
his goodness and power. 

20. tov KvpCou o Xd-yos] Rec. 6 \6yos tov Kvpiov. But the expression 
Afari Acpdros tov K vplov y by might of the Lord , is full of meaning after 
the preceding account of the dismay Btruck into the adversaries of 
Christ. 
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QS AE EIIAHP£] 0 H Tavra y eBero 6 Ilat/Xo? ev tlo 21 
7 Tvevfj.aTi StcXBbov Ttjv M aKeSovlav Koi iropevecrBat 

619 ’ lepocroXvfjLGt, elirbov otl Mera to yevecrOcu /me €Kei 
Set /me koi r Pa)j txr/v tSeh>. cnrocrTelXas Se et$ Tr/v Ma/ce- 22 
Soutav Svo tcou Slcucovovvtcov auT(i) y Ti/moOeov Kai’^paa-TOVy 
a 1/T09 eireo-yev \povov et$ Tt]u ' Aatav. 

’E yeve-ro < 5 e Kara tov Katpov etcelvov Tapayos ovk oXtyos 23 
7rep/ t *79 o£oo. A rjpu'iTptos yup t/9 ovopciTi , apyopo- 24 
/C 07 T 0 ?, 7 roico^ 1/0009 apyopoo? ’A prep-tSos 7 rupe/xeT 0 rot? 
TeyytTat<s ovk o\iy>]v epyacr/ai/, 009 cvvaB poleax kqu 25 
to^? 7 repi ra TOiavTa epydras ehrev ’'AvSpe?, eirlcTacrBe 
or/ 6/c rai/T/;? T/79 epyatrta? eu7rop/a 77/x/y ecrT/y, /ca/ 26 
Oetopetre kui a kovctc otl 01’ jmovov ’E (pecrov aXXa crx^Sov 
7 rT/79 ’A<7/09 6 Ilai/Xo? oi/tos 7 re/( 7 a 9 /meTe<TT>]<T€i/ 
Uavov oxXoi/, Xeyaw ot£ ovk eta tv Oeot ol Sta xetpcou 
ytvo/mevot. 00 p.ovov Se tovto KivSvvevet r/plv to /mepos 27 
ei$ a 7 reXey /mov eXBelv, aXXa Kai to tJ?9 /meya\t]$ Be a 9 
’Apre/xiJos iVpoi/ e/? ot/fle// Xoy/( 70 //ra/, ,ueXXe/y re /cal 
/ca^a/pe/VOa/ t/;? / ueyaXe/oV> 7 T 09 at/rJ/f, )/y oX)/ *Atria 
kui rj oikov(jl€v>i cefierai. ciKoucravTes Se koi yevopevot 28 
7 rX)/pei 9 Ov/mov eKpa^ov XeyovTes MeyaX?/ fj *'Aprepis 
’E^ecr/W. kui e 7 rX?/cr 0 /; rj 7roX/9 t// 9 croyxoireco?, ooppD/crdv 29 
T 6 opo 0 opa< 5 o^ 6/9 to OeaTpoy <xi/yap 7 rdo'ai'T 69 Ea/by /ca! 
’Ap/Vrapxo^ Ma/ce<5oi/a9, cri/ye/c&pxot^ IladXoi/. IlaJXou 30 

22. els Tf)v*Ao-£av] The B. V. in Asia would be expressed by iv 
ttj ’A trig.. Paul lingered awhile to complete his work in Asia : ets 
denotes the object for which he stayed. 

24. irapeCxero ... ep-y.] The difference from napeixeu in xvi. 16 is 
significant: that passage speaks of a slave girl finding work for her 
masters, this of a mas ter-work man finding work for himself and his 
fellow-craftsmen in their joint employment; hence the use of the 
middle voice. 

28. After dvftov one ancient MS. adds Spapovre s ets to a/±<po8ov. 

29. trvvapTrdo-avT€s] Hurrying them off to the theatre, to render 
iiccount there of the new creed (coiup. vi. 12). 
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<5e /3 ouXopevov elaeXOetv eA rov Sljfxov ovk eltav avrov ol 

31 naOqrat' rives < 5 e Ka) rwv ’A atapxu>v } ovre$ avrw <f>lXot y 
irefj.yp-avTes 1 r/00? avrov irapeKaXovv fxrj Sodvat eavrov 

32 eA to fleaTpoy. a\\ot (xev ovv aXXo n eKpa^ov, %v yap 
r] €KK\t]<ria avvKexv/aevr], Ka) ol irXetovs ovk fjSetaav rtvos 

33 eveKa avveXtjXvOetaav. e/c Se rov oxXov avve/3l/3aaav 
' AXe£avSpov TrpofiaXovrwv avrov rcov ’I ovSalcov, 6 Se 
'AXe£avSpo$ k ara ae /era ? t^ X e ^ a "fi^Xev aTroXoyetaOai 

34 rw SrjfKt). enyvovres Se on ’lovSatos ear tv <f>wvr} eyevero 
fxla €K iravrwv were). err 1 copas Svo Kpa^ovrwv MeyaA^ 

35 t] J/ A prepay ’E (frealoov. KaraaretXas Se rov o\Xov 6 

ypafjL/aarev$ <f>tjatv >f AvSpe$ ’E <peatot y rU yap eartv 
avQp(t)7T(t)v 0 ? ov yivcotTKei rrjv ’E (peatwv 7roXiv vewKopov 
ovaav rrji p fxeyaXys ’A prefitSos Ka) rov Sto7rerov $; 

36 avavripr/rwv ovv ovrcov rovrwv Seov eanv vfxds Kare- 
araXfxevovs V7rapx€LV Ka) fxtjSev irpoirere ? irpdaaetv. 

37 yyayere yap too? dvSpa ? rovrovs ovre lepoavXov ? ovre 

38 f 3 Xaa<f>t](iovvras rrjv Oeov rpxwv. el p.ev ovv Arjfir]rpios 
Ka) ol avv avrw rexvlrat e'xovatv 7 rp09 nva Xoyov, 
ay o pat ot a yovrat Ka) dvOvirarot eta tv, eyKaXetrcoaav 

39 aAAvAot?. el Se rt 7 repatrepw eirt^rjretre, ev rtf evvo/xw 

40 eKKXtjata errtXv 6 i]aerat. Ka) yap KtvSvvevopev eyKa- 

XetaOaL ardaews 7 rep) rrjs adfxepov /xrjSevos air tov 


33. cruvtpepao-av] Rec. Trpoe(3l(3acrav. The usual meaning of aw- 
Pifidfav followed by an accusative is instruct , as in Is. xl. 14, quoted 
in 1 Cor. ii. 16, and often in LXX. This is probably the force of 
ffvvPifjairdtvTes ... eh knlywaiv in Col. ii. 2. 

Ik 8£ row 0xAov] sc. rw£s. 

35. SioTreTovs] The statue was so designated in consequence of 
the tradition that it had fallen from heaven, the Ephesian Artemis 
being a personification of the vivifying power of nature. A similar 
tradition of the Tauric Artemis is preserved in Eur. Iphig. T. 977. 

38. dyopatoi] sc. 7]/x^pat t days on which the court of the proconsul 
was open for the administration of justice. 

40. trTdcrtws TT«pl tt|s <Hjp.€pov] iKK\T)<rlas must be supplied after 
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vtt otpxovTO?, Trepl ov Svvtjo'o/uLeOa ct7roSovvcu \6yov Trjs 
<rv(TTpo(j>tjs TauTrjs. Kal TauTa ei7riiv cnreXvcrcv Tt]v 41 
eKKXrjcrlav . 

Mera Se to 7 r ava-avdai top 6opv/3ov //€ra7re^^a^e^o? 20 
o IlauXo? Toi? fxaQrjTas kcu 7rapaKa\erras ao"7ra<Tafj.€vo$ 
e£r)\6ev 7r op € V€<t 6a 1 et? Ma KeSovlav- SieKQwv <5e tcl /meprj 2 
€K€tva Kai irapaKaXeeras auTo^s* Xoyw 7roXXco i]\6ev ef? 
tvjv 'E WaSa, 7 ro(?/( 7 a? tc (JLtjvas Tpet$ yevopevw eiri - 3 
/ 3ov\*j 9 aurw v7ro twv ’lovSalwv peWovn ctvdyecrOcu 
€t$ rrjv 'Evptau eyeveTO yvw/ut ]9 too uirocrTpe^eiv Sto. 

^ IcuceSovta ?. <tvp€L7T€T0 <5e olvtco o\p\ T/79 ’Aorta? 4 

tt}s arHiepov out of the last clause, not trrdcrcajj as in the B. V. The 
town-clcrk would hardly have denounced the gathering as a riot; 
for this was a criminal offence of the most serious character. He is 
really warning the people of the danger that they might incur that 
charge. 

|in 8 evi)S ati-Cov] The B.V. takes this as = nyde/itas amas. But 
/j.T)8evos is clearly masculine, and the clause points out that there was 
no guilty person upon whom the responsibility of this uproar could 
be laid. 

ir€pl oS ... Tfjs (rv<rrpo<j) 7 ls] The weight of ms. authority inclines in 
favour of adding a second ou after 06 , and a third irepi before T 7 js. 
But the introduction of the negative ov may well be an error of 
transcription, the scribe failing to observe that the previous negative 
HTjdevd s affects this clause and makes oi> redundant. A third irepi in 
two lines would be intolerable, and must be due to some primitive 
corruption. 

1. p€Taircp\|/tt|i€Vos] Some ancient mss. irpoaKaXeaafievos. 

3. ‘yvwp.ris] Some ancient mss. 71 / 01 / 117 . But ms. authority is in 
favour of yi/w/njs, which suits the sense better. 

4. o-uvc£tt€to] The verb is in the singular, indicating that Sopater 
was the responsible trustee of the whole fund, though individual 
churches sent also their several deputies. 

axpl Tfjs ’Ao-Cas] The omission of these words in some ancient 
mss. seems due to a misconception of their meaning. This clause 
forms really an antithesis to ’Acrtarol ..., and enumerates the 
deputies who travelled with Paul to Philippi, while that records 
the addition of two members at Troas. Thence the whole party 
proceeded together to Jerusalem. 
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So)7r ctTpos Uvppov ISepotatos, Qecra-aXovucetov Se ’A pl<TT~ 
a /°X 0? > Kai ^ckowSo? kcu Taror A epftaio? Kat T tpoOeog' 

5 ’Acriavol Se tcai T po<pL/ULOS — oStoi Se 7r/oo<reX- 

6 6dvre$ epevov r}pa<? ey T ptoaSc rjpets Se e^eTrXevcrapev 
/uL€Ta ra? rjpepa? tu)v d^vpwv airo ^iXtinroov, Kat 
YjXQopev 7T/D09 auTOv? ei$ Ttjv T pwdSa a\pi rjpeptov 

7 7revTe, ov Sterptyapev rjpipas €7rrd. ’Ev <5e 

Tfl pin tujv <Ta/3/3aT(ov <jvvr\ypiv(jdv v)ptov KXatrat dpTOv 
6 IlaGAo? SteXeyero avTOts, fxeWwv e^tivat Ty eiradptou, 

8 irapireiviv re tov Xoyov pixP 1 ^(tovvktIov. Jjcrav <5e 

9 Xa/U7ra<?e9 tKavat ev tw virepdw ov rjpev (rvvtjypivot- /ca@e- 
£opevo$ Si tl 9 veavla 9 ovopaTt Yivtvxo<> € 7 t\ t >/9 OvplSos, 
KaTacpepopevos V7rv(p /3a0et StaXeyopivov tov IlaJXoi/, 


Oea-a-aXoviK^wv] Prominence is given to the name of the church 
as an indication of the representative capacity in which Aristarchus 
went. Local designations, on the contrary, like Bepoicuos and 
Aep/3ato?, follow the name. 

*Acriavol 8i] Here again the name of the church-group precedes 
the names of its representatives. 5£ cannot possibly be a mere 
copulative (as rendered in the B.V.), following as it does several 
connecting particles, nal... Kal. It really marks the commencement 
of a new clause ’Acriavol ... ifievov. 

5. o-Stoi 6i] Some ancient mss. omit 5^. It may have been 
inserted through a misconception of the true sense. oCrot repeats 
the subject ’Acnavol with emphasis (as in xvii. 6, 24) in order to 
contrast the two parties, one arriving from Europe, the other from 
Asia. 

Trpoa-eA0<ivT€s] Rec. npoeXOdvres with some ancient mss. If 
genuine, this means that the Asiatic party arrived first at Troas. 

6. &XP 1 1 The limit of time spent on the way from Philippi to 
Troas was five days. &xP l ~ within. 

7. piql t. tra.ppu.Tiov] This Hebraism is found in all the Gospels 
and in the first epistle to the Corinthians. 

TjpSv] Rec. tl>v p.adrp-u)v. This is apparently a correction 
suggested by the fact that Paul’s address was specially directed to 
the disciples at Troas ; but his companions were certainly present 
also at the farewell meeting. 

9. The present part. KarafapdfAevos describes the increasing 
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erri 7 rXeiov Kareve^Oe}^ « 7 ro tov vttvov eirecrev airo tov 
rpto-reyou Kara) tea) ypOt] veKpd?. Karafid<z < 5 e o IlauXo? io 
€7re7recrev avra) Kai <Tvv7repiXaj3a)v ehrev 0 opv/ 3 eicr 0 € t 

rj yap yf^vyrj avrov ev avra) ecrriv. dvafidg Si kcli /cXa<ra? n 
rov dprov Ka\ yeverdpevo? e<f> lkuvov re opiXrjtras a\pi 
avyrjs ot/Tco? e^rjXOev. //yayov Si tov iralSa f aovra , Kai 12 

Trap€K\ifQri<Tav ov perpiws. Hpei$ Se irpo- 13 

eX^oVre? eVI to irXoiov dvrjyBypev h rt ryv V A ercrov, 
€KeiOev peXXovrc 9 dvaXap/ 3 dveiv tov IlauXoi/, ovtws 
yap Siureraypevos ijv peXXa)v ai’ to? 7re^evetv. a)? Se 14 
ruve/SaWev rjptv ei$ ryv ’'A<t<tov, dvaXa/ 36 vT€$ avrov 
yXOopev et$ HAiTvXyvfjVt K(iK€iOev a 7 T 07 rXeJa'acres' 77/ 15 
enovay Karyvrycrapev dvrtKpvs X/ot>, tj; krepa 

irapefiuXopev etg 2 dpov, 77/ <Se eyopevy //XOopev et? 
ISllXyrov' k€k piKei ydp o Ilar/Xo? irapairXevo’ai rrjv 16 
,7 E epevovy o 7 T(t)? prj yevyrai avra) \povorpifirjcrai iv 777 


oppression of heavy sleep during the discourse, ending in the final 
catastrophe, which is expressed by the aorist Karevex^eis. 

10. 0opvPtto-0e] This verb is used in Matt. ix. 23 and Mark v. 39 
likewise, to denote cries of mourning for the dead. 

12. A subject lias to be supplied from the context for ijyayov. 
Evidently the clause refers to the friends or parents of Eutychus, 
who took him home rejoicing after the Christian assembly 
had broken up. He had, doubtless, remained in the house till 
then. 

14. (ruv€PaWcv] There is a reading avvifidKev, but of inferior 
authority. The force of the imperfect is not very clear : it probably 
indicates that Paul fell in with the ship while still on his way to 
Assos, and was taken on board at once instead of proceeding to 
Assos, as intended. 

15. KaTT]VTTfjcauev denotes arrival at the day’s destination. 7rape/3d- 
\opev is the regular nautical phrase for bringing to alongside a 
landing-place : it does not necessarily imply landing. 

cWpqi] Some MSS. read iairepq.. 

T f) 8£ €XO[Wv[]] Rec. /fat p.€Lva.vTcs iv TptoyvWiip rr} ixop.iv 77. This 
probably originated in a marginal comment founded on an itinerary, 
which named TrogyIlium as a common halting-place. 
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’A <rta, ecnrevSev yap el SwaTOV e'ltj avTO) t^v >}p,€pap 
Trjv 7r €VTt]K:o<TTtj$ y evecrOai e/V * lepocoXv/aa . 

17 'Atto Se Tr}$ MiAi/rov 7 refx\[ra$ et? V E <j>e<rov //ere- 

18 KaXiaaro tou$ 7rpecr(3vT€povs t/J? €KK\t](Tia ?. w? <$e 

7ra/3eyeVo^ro 7r po? auroi/ etVe^ auTO/V 'Y/xef? 67r/- 
crracrfle a7ro 7T/oajT>?p rj/xcpa^ a<f> ?/? 67re/5>;^ e/’f 

’Acr/ai/ 7rco? /xe 0 ’ Toy 7rct^ra xpoVoy eyeyoytt^y, 

19 <Sot/Aei/W too Kvpltp p .era 7rao'^9 Ta7re£yo</>/oo<ri/y/7? /cal 
(Sa/cpucoy /cal 7re//Da(T^ca)p' rail/ (Ti/^u/Sd^TOJ^ /uo£ ep Tal? 

20 e7ri/3oiAa?? twi^ ’lovSaiaiv' do? ou< 5 ey vnrecrTeCXdjxrip tu)p 
(tv/ul( pepovTajv too (xt} dpayyeTXai v/xlp /cal SiSd£ai vfxa$ 

21 SrjUJLOO’la KOI KO.T oacoo?, Sia/xapTvpofxepos J lovSaloi ? 
re /cal f, EAA>7<xiy T/?y ed? @eoi/ fxtTavoiav Kai itIttip 

22 6f? TOP KVpLOV ff/XCOP ’I t](TOVP. KOI PUP ISoV Se$€/UL€PO? 
eydo to) 7 rpevfxaTi 7rop€vofxai et$ ’Ieyooi/craA)/^, rd ey 

23 aur# (TUPaPT^ovTa e/xo\ fxt) eiSu>$ } tt\t]p otl to irpeupa 
to dytop /card 7 roX£y StafxapTvpeTal fxoi Aeyoy otl 

24 tievfj ta /cal 6 \lyjsei$ fxe jxepovcrip' aAX’ oi/Jeyo? Aoyov 

7 ro£Oi/^ca£ "4 rv xh v Tifxlav ifxavTO) do? TeXe/cofTO) roy 

18. *Y|ieis] The speaker is appealing to the personal knowledge of 
his hearers. 

eir^p^v els] This phrase is used to denote riding, driving, or sail¬ 
ing, to a place. In the Acts it always refers to a voyage (xxi. 2, 4, 
6 , xxvii. 2). Here, then, it recalls the time when Paul first started 
for Ephesus by sea three years before with the express design of 
planting the Gospel in Asia. Instead of vws after 'Aalav one ms. 
adds ws rpuriav 77 nai nXeiov TroTagwr g€0’ u/xwt/ rju ttclvtos XP 0U0V • 

20. vTr€<rT€i\dpT|v ... t. |i^| dvayy.] These words recur ill v. 27, and 
are there followed by an accus. /SouX^i/: here likewise ou5tv is the 
object of avayyetXai. The redundant negatives correspond to the 
ordinary rules of Greek construction. 

22. tydi] By the emphatic insertion of the personal pronoun the 
apostle urges that he could do no more, being already bound in spirit 
and shortly doomed to material bonds : the elders must now carry 
on his work. 

24. t^jv \|a>x^v] Rec. £x w r. ^ux 7 ?*' A tou * The addition repre¬ 
sents an effort to remove the confusion of two declarations in the 
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3 po/xov jiov kcli Tt]v Skxkov'kxv rjv eXafiov irapa tov 
K vplov 'Irjcrov, StapLapTupatrOai to evayyeXiov tv ? 
\dpiTO$ tou Oeov. Kai vvv tSov eyu> olSa otl ovkcti 25 
oxfsecrOe to irpocronrov fxov vfjei$ ir cirre? ev ol? SitjXOov 
Ktjpvcrcrcop ty\v / 3 a<riXelav' Bioti /uapTvpopai vjj.iv ev 26 

TH cn'i/jepov rjfxepa otl KaOapos eiju diro tov alp.aTO? 
7 rdvToov, ov yap virecfTeiXaprjv tov jjrj avayyeiXou iraTav 27 
Ttjv / 3 ouXt]v tov Oeov vp.iv. irpOTG\eT€ eavTOts Kat 28 
7 tovtI tw Troipvla), iv 3 > vpa$ to Trvevpa to ay tov eOeTO 

eTTKTKOTTOVS, TTOL/JaLVeiV T0 N CKKAhCIAN TOY 0COY, HN TT€p|- 

enoiHCATO 3 td tov dlpaTO<z tov iSlov. eyw otSa otl 29 

eicreXevTOVTai peTtt t>jv a <jn£lv fxov Xvkol / 3 apei$ etV vpa$ 

original text, I hold my life of no account that I may finish my course 

with joy, and I do not hold my life so precious as the finishing _ The 

variation of mss. between reXetwo-at and reXeiuurw arises out of the 
same confusion of thought. Rec. inserts p,erd x<*pas after Spoyou you. 

25. PacriXctav] Rec. adds tou 0eoO. 

2S. irpocrexere] Rec. adds o&v. 

eKKXr|cr(av tov 0eov] The mss. vary, many of them changing deou 
into Kvptov, or coupling together deou and Kvptou. But these seem 
to be alterations devised in order to remove the obscurity of the 
clause which follows; for the phrase e/cxX. r. Kupi'ov is unknown to 
the N. T., while ckk\. t. deou occurs constantly in the epistles of 
Paul, who viewed the Church, like Israel of old, as the congregation 
of God. Moreover, this passage is directly founded on the LXX. 
version of Is. xliii. 21, t 6 y&os you rb eicXeKTiSi', \6lov you 8v TrepieiroLT]- 
cdyrjv. The subject of the second clause is their God who, by free 
gifts and mercies, redeemed his people unto himself: here, too, God 
is the subject of 7repie7ron7<raro, not the God-man. 

tov alpaTos tov ISfov] Rec. tov Ldlov alyaros , which introduces an 
intolerable confusion between the divine and human nature of the 
God-man. But the ancient text hardly admits the rendering his own 
hlood. If genuine, it must mean the blood of his own , sc. Son. But 
probably ISLov represents some primitive corruption of the text; 
perhaps tSiovuiou was the original text and the latter letters have been 
dropped in transcription owing to their identity with the preceding. 

29. &4>i£iv] This sense, departure , belongs to later Greek (comp. 
-Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 47). In classical Greek it denoted arrival or return 
f com exile. 
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30 ULtj (petSo/aepot too Troifivtov , kcu e£ v/awp avTMp ava- 
<tt))<tovtcli avSpes Xa Xovptcs SiecrTpafijaepa tov airoenrav 

31 rou? fjLaOtjTa ? ott'ktw eavTtdv' Sid yprjyopetTe , /uLpti/JLO- 
vevovT€$ otl TpieTiav pvktu icai t]fj.epav ovk e7rav<rafJLt]P 

32 fJL€Ta SaKpvwv povOctcop epa eKa&TOv. teat tcl pup 1 rapa- 
TtSejaai v/ixas to) Kuplco /cat tw Xoyco Ttjs \dptTO$ avTOv 
TO) SvPafJLCP (i) OtKoSofAtjvat KCU Sovvcu TrjV kAhponomian 

33 ep toTc h p&CM6 noic ttacin. dpyvptov 5 7 xpvcriov r) 

34 IfiarKTfxov ou£ei/o? eireOvfxrjo-a airrol ytvaxTKere on rah 
Xpelais fjiov kcu Toh overt fj.eT e/xov virtjpeTrjerav at \etpeg 

35 avrat. itcivtu V 7 >reSet^a vuup oti outw$ K 07 riwvTa$ Set 
dpTtXafj./ 3 dpecr 6 ai T(dp dcrOevovvToov } fxprj/uiopeveip tc twp 
Xoywp tov Kvpiov ’I rjerov otl «uto? ei7reu MaKapiop 

36 eertp /udXXop StSopat rj Xafxfidvetv. kcu Tatrra elirtau 
0 el? r« yovaTa avTOv <tvp iracrtv avToh 7r poertjv^aTO. 

37 iKavo$ Se KXavO/uids eyepeTO 7rdpTcop, /cal €7rnrecrdvT€$ 

38 €7r't top t pdiyrjXop tov rtai/Xot/ KaTetplXovp avTOP, oSupw- 
(xepot /LtdXtcrTa ei rl toj Xoyco w cipZ/Ket otl ovkctl 
/ meXXovatp to irpoeroiirop avTOv 6ea)peip. irpoc'irefXTvop 
Sc avTOv eh to ttXoiop. 

21 'fif ($€ cycpeTO dpaxOrjpat rj(id<? onrocnrao’dcPTCui dir 
avTtop , evOvSpofxderaPTC^ ”}X6oiJ.ep eh Ttjv Kc5, Trj <Se 
2 e£rj$ eh Trjp r Po<W, KctKetOep eh IIarapa" /cai evpoPTes 


30. eaurwv] The forcible use of the reflexive pronoun denounces 
the selfish eagerness of false Christians to turn the disciples of Christ 
into adherents of a party leader. 

32. Rec. inserts a8e\<pol after vfiat. Some mss. also have 
instead of Kvp’up. 

1. cy^vtTo dvaxOfjvcu] This form of expression indicates a some¬ 
what tedious process of embarkation (comp. v. 5, and xxvii. 44). They 
found it hard in this case to tear themselves away from the Ephesians. 

dirocnrao-B^vTos] Some mss. read -rcr, but this makes the separation 
take place after putting to sea. The nom. would also require a 
subsequent kclI to connect the two participles. 

IldTapa] One ancient ms. adds /cat Mupa, probably because Myra 
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7 -\oiov Siairepwv ei$ ^omKtjv € 7 rif 3 avTes av)])( 9 r]p€v. 
ava<t>avavre$ < 5 e ryv Y^iirpov k<x i KaraXnrovTes avrqv 3 
evwvvpov e7rXeopev etp 2 i >plav, kcu KUTijXOopev ei 9 Tt >pov, 
€K€ICT€ yc\p TO 7rXoiOV qV €L7rO(f>OpTl^Op€VOV TOV yopOV. 
dvevpovT€<$ Se tov$ paOrjTa^ eirep.elvapev avTOV v}pepa<s 4 
€7ttu, oiTives to) IlaJXto eXeyov Sia tov Trvevp.aTOS ptj 
eiriftatveiv etp ’I epocroXvpa. ore Se iyeveTO c^apTurai. 5 

tj/jL ap rap gpepa 9, e£eX 0 oVrep eir opevopeOa tt poirepirov- 
rcov rjpd? 7rdvTO)v ervv yi>vai£i /cai re/a'Oi? ecop e£w T >/9 
7roXewf, Kai OevTes tu yovciTa e7rl tov aiyiaXov irpov- 
ev£dp.evot dmicnracrdpeOa dXXr)Xovs } kui evefiqpev ez? to 6 
7T XoiOV, €K€lVOl Se V7T€<TTpe\[r<XV €1? TU ’[SlCL. 

Hyuezp (Se tov ttXovv StavucravTes di to T vpov KaTgvTrp 7 
o-apev ez’p IlToXe/xa’/^a, /cal dv'rraerdp.evoi roup dSeXcfiovs 
ep.elvap.ev gpepav plav Trap* auroFp. Tt] Se eiravpiov 8 
e£eX6dvTe<s qXOapev ez'? Kauxa/ozay, /cat ezVeX^oyre? ezV 

was the principal port along that coast, and a regular plaec of call 
for ships sailing from Egypt or Syria to Greece or Italy (xxvii. 5). 
But Patara had advantages for the return voyage. 

3. ava<J>dvavT€s] The reading ava<pav£vTes is probably a correction. 
The former means that they sighted Cyprus, the latter that they 
were shown it by the crew as they passed. 

eKeicre] Thither the ship was bound to unlade her cargo. 

4. e-mPaCvtiv] Rec. avapaiveiv. The subsequent context shows 
why fTTifiatve lv is preferred, viz. because they were going by sea to 
Ptolemais. The infinitive conveys in narrative form the force of an 
imperative, Do not go on hoard. 

5. e^apTicrai fjpas] Rec. f^was e’^aprlirat. Tj^tas is really the object, 
and Tas 7 /^pas the subject of the verb i^apriaaiy which retains its 
regular meaning equip , as in 2 Tim. iii. 17, and in Jos. Ant. iii. 2. 2. 
The ship which had brought the party to Tyre was to take 
them on to Ptolemais after unlading her cargo, and some fresh 
equipment was necessary for passengers and crew, who are all prob¬ 
ably included in the word 17 /ias. 

6 . eWPqpev] Rec. eV^/3 rpxev. Some MSS. av£prgiev. 

8 . fj\0apev] Rec. ol tt epi tov IlaDXcn' t)\6ov. The addition has no 
meaning: it probably arose out of its use as a church lesson detached 
from the previous context. 
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tov oIkov ^CK'nrirov tov evayye\t(TTOv oi/Toy e/c tw v 
9 e7TTa €fxelvafx€v Trap avTw. tovto) Se Tjcrav Ouyarepes 

10 Teacrapes irapBevoi 7r po(j>riTevovcrai. 'Hjttiiulcvovtqov Se 
/Jpepay 7rXe/oi/y KartjXOev T/y a7ro T/Jy ’Iouda/ay 7rpo- 

11 0>/T>/y ovoVciTf J, Ayaj3o?, /cal e’X0u)i/ 7rpoy */pay /cai apay 
tvjv fan >r)v to v IladXo^ d?/(7ay eavrov tov y 7roday tcai 
Tay x € tp a $ clirev Tade Xeyet to 7n/edpa to aytov 
Toy aydpa ov e<ttlv fj ^ujvrj avTt] ooTCoy &r]<rovcriv ev 
TepoixxaXdp ol Tot/daFoi /cat irapaSoocrovo’iv el y x € *P a $ 

12 eOvcov. coy Se ytcovcrajULev tclvtol , 7rape/caXodpey ^/jceTy 
Te Kai oi evTomoi tov p/) d va/ 3 alveiv avTOV e/’y Tepou- 

13 craX)/p. Tore aircKplOrj 6 IladXoy T l iroieiTe k\o.lovt €y 
/cal crvv 6 pv 7 rTOvT€$ poo t*jv KapSlav ; eyd) yap 00 fxdvov 
SeQtjvai aXXa /cal a7ro@ai/etV e/y Tepoi/cTaXdp €toi/ul(jos 

14 ex* 0 07 rep too oydpaToy too /cop/oo ’I*70-00. pd 7 re/ 0 o- 
peVoo <$e aoTod ^To^dcrapeo 6/VooTey Tod Kvpiov to 
0 eX/?pa yivecrOco. 

15 MeTa de Tay /Jpepay TaoTay € 7 rt<TKeva<rd/UL€VOL dve/ 3 a!vo- 

10. iTrifitvetv and w\dov$ both denote an indefinite extension of 
their stay at Caesarea beyond the time originally intended, but not 
necessarily for many days. The text merely states that they stayed 
on longer than they meant (comp. xiii. 31). 

13. o-uvOpuTTTovTes] The proper meaning of Opuirreiv is to enfeeble 
and unman by effeminate habits. Here it conveys a protest against 
the mistaken kindness of friends, who by their tears and entreaties 
were combining with the prophets of coming evil to break down the 
resolution of the apostle. 

£yw] The pronoun is emphatic : it introduces a confident asser¬ 
tion of his own fixed determination. 

criroOavtlv ets] The preposition combines with the verb to denote 
going to die at Jerusalem. 

15. Imo-Kt-uao-ttficvoi] Rec. 6.tvo<tk. The mention here made of 
packing with a view to their journey up to Jerusalem has reference 
probably to the valuable alms in their charge, which they were 
about to present on their arrival. 

av£0eUvofi€v] The imperfect tense here used denotes the start 
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fxev eiV ’lepoaoXupa' o’vvtjXOov <5e kui tw v pa 0 t]TO)P airo 16 
K aicraplas <tuv qjuLiv, dyovres irap w ^evio’Owp.ev Mi >aao)vl 
tlvl Kvirptw, apyjaico paOrjTrj. Tevoptvoov (5e rjpcou e/9 17 
’lepocroXvpa curpevws aireSt^avro t}pa$ ot aSeXtpol. Tfl 18 
tJe iirtovcrp eiurjei 6 IIat>\o9 <rvv r\plv 1rpb$ ’IdKtojSov, 
iravTes T€ irapeyevovTO ot irpecrfiuTepoi. teal a<Tira<rd- 19 
pet/os avrous e&yetTO KaO * ev e/cacrTOV w eiroltjcrev o 
Qeo$ ev T0/9 eOvecriv Sia Stcucoula 9 avTOu. ot Se 20 
aKovcravT€$ eSo^a^ov tov Oeov, eiirdv re avrtp Qeoopets, 
uSeX<j>€ y 7 rotrai pvpidSes eitr'iv ev toIs *lovSatois twv ireirt- 
<TTevKOT(j)Vy kol irdvreg ^Xotci! rcm vopov virapyovcriv ’ 
/cctT^/fl^a-ai' <$e 7repi <xou or* aTroo-racr/a^ &<Saa7C€£9 airo 21 
McoutrtW TO1/9 /ccrra Ta eOvtj it auras I ovSatovs, Xeyoou 
ptj irepiTepveiv avTovs ra T€Kva pt]Se t 019 e0€<nv ire pi- 
irarelv. tl ovv etrriV ; 7r«rrt*>9 a/coiJ<rorra£ ori eXi/Xu0a9. 22 
touto o5y irou](xov o crot Xeyopev' eicr\u r}p.iv avSpe$ 23 


upon their journey : the arrival is recorded in v. 17 (comp. DWurpe^or 
in viii. 25). 

16. fryovTes] This present participle denotes the purpose for 
which the Caesareans accompanied the party, viz. to bring them to 
the house of Mnason. Had it been meant that they brought him (as 
rendered in the li. V.), it would have been Mpdauwa ayaydvTes. 

The clause inserted after £tvi<jdC>fLsv in one ancient ms. , Kat irapa- 
yepop-evoi ets tlvo. KUfiriv €yevop.t$a irapa, is valuable as a marginal 
comment, preserving a primitive tradition that Mnason resided at a 
village on the way, at which they rested one night during the two 
days’ journey to Jerusalem. 

20. €V rots Tov8a£ois] Rec. ’lovSatuv. 

21. Ka,TT]xf|0T]o-av] This verb denotes a regular system of instruc¬ 
tion : here it implies apparently the industrious circulation of reports 
to Paul’s prejudice by Jews of Greece and Asia. 

22. 7rdvTt»>s cue. ] Rec. tt<xvt ws Set ttXtjAos avveXOcTi/' clkou<tovtcu yap, 
with some ms. support. The addition can hardly be genuine; for 
the express object of the present proposal was to prevent such a 
gathering of the multitude as did actually occur afterwards. Trdvrws 
-in any case, whatever pains might be taken to conceal the presence 
of Paul. 
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24 'retro-ape? €vx*]v e'xovTeg a<f> eavTu>v. tovtovs 7 ra/oa- 
Xa/3ajy ayvlcrOtjTt cruv avTot ? /cal <5a7ray>/<TOi' e 7 r’ aJrof? 
7m ^/OJ/croyTaf Ttjv K€<j>a\)]v, /cal yvwcrovrat 7r avTeg oti 
mv kcit)'}X* 1 vtai ' 7re p\ <rou ovSev ccttiv, aXXa cttolxA /cal 

25 airro? (pv\d<r<T(vv tov v6p.ov. 7rep\ <5e tcov ireir l<tt€vk6twv 
eOvwv r)(L€i<s €7r€<7T€t\ajut,€u KptvavTe? <j>v\a<T<T€<rQai avrou ? 
to re eiSwXoOurov Kol alpa kcu tviktov /cal 7 ropvelav. 

26 rare o IlauXo? TrapoXafitcv tov$ avSpag Ty exoyC tevfl 
*]fj.epa <ruv auToh ay vicrOe'ts ci<r(j€t e!s to lepdv, Stay- 
yeWtov Trjv €Kir\r)pis)<Tiv tojn HMepuiN toy atnicmoy eco? 
017 7rpOTrjv€x0rj vtt ep em? ckuttov ai Wtcv y irpocrtpopd, 

27 <5e e/ueWov at e7TTa rjfxepat crvvTeXcio-Oai, ot a7ro 
T/7? ’Au/a? ’I ovSatoi Oeacrd/uievot avTov ev to) tepw avvexcov 
7raVra tov oyXov kcu iire/3aXav eir avTov Ta? x € *P a S> 

28 Kpa^ovTe 9 "AvSpe? ’I cpa^XeiTaiy /3o»70«Te* 017x09 etrrt^ 

6 aV0yoa)7ros’ 6 /cara rot; Xaotl /cal tov vo/ulov /cal too 
TO7T0U T 0 VT 0 V irdvTa<} TraVTCLXfl SlSdcrKWV, €Tl T€ /cal 
^EXX^rn? eicn'jycLyev et? to lepov /cal kckolvookcv tov ay 10 v 

29 roVoy T0t?T0i/. Tjcrav yap irpoewpaKOTes Tpofapov tov 
’E fpeariov ev Tp 7roXet <jvv avT(t), ov evopt^ov oti ei$ to 

23. a<f>’ wajtuv] Rec. with Borne mss. €<p* iavruv, to which it is 
difficult to assign any meaning. The text intimates that these men 
had taken the vow upon them on their own initiative j the phrase 
occurs in Luke xii. 57 and 2 Cor. iii. 5 as well as the fourth gospel. 

24. <rroix.€ts] This is a neutral term in itself, applied indifferently 
to any kind of walk, right or wrong : it is qualified by the participle 
following, which indicates a life in conformity with the Law. 

25. eircoTtCXoficv] See note on xv. 20. 

KpCvavT€s] Rec. inserts after this firjdtv toioutov r^pe'lv airrovs, cl /xtj 
before <pv\6.<raei t6cu. It was probably a marginal explanation founded 
on xv. 28. 

26. 8iayYeXXa>v] Elsewhere this verb denotes publication (Luke 
ix. 60, Rom. ix. 17), and this seems to be its meaning here. He 
attended in the temple by way of giving public notice of the con¬ 
summation of the vows within seven days. The present participle 
indicates a purpose. 
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lepov ela-i'iyuyeu 6 IlaoXo?. eKivrfirj re r\ i ro'X/p o\*i /cal 30 
eyevero (TvvSpop-r} tov Xaoo, kcu 67 r CXafiopevoi too 
I laoXou cIXkov avrov e£w tov lepov, kcu eo 0 ew? e/cXei:- 
o-Otjo-av at Ovpai. Ztjrovvrwv re avrov airOKTCtvat 31 
avef 3 t] (j)d<ri$ tw X^^PXV T 5 ? (T 7 retp //9 on oXrj vvvxvv- 
verai ’I epovcra\yp f op e^avrtjs irapaXafiwv o-Tpanwras 32 
/cat e/caroi/rapx 0 ? KareSpa/uev er airroop, oi Se ISovre? 
tov yjXiapxov /cat too? arpaTiwra p enravcavro tv- 
7 ttovt€s tov IlaoXoy. T ore eyyoxap o x i ^ a PX°$ e 7 reXa- 33 
/ 3 ero aoToo /cat e/ceXeotre ^e&Ji/at aXoa'ea't <W/, /cat 
e 7 roy 0 ayeTO r/p e?// /cat tl ernv 7 re 7 rot/?/cco?‘ a XX Of Se 34 
aXXo Tt C 7 r €(jxovovv ev tw oxXw* yUJ/ Svva/aevov Se avrov 
yvwvat to ao^aXe? cJta tov 8 opv/ 3 ov eKtXevo’ev dyecrOai 
avrov e/p t!]V irapep/BoXyi’- ore Se eyevero eir\ too? 35 

ava/ 3 a 8 /uLov< 2 , <Tvve/ 3 i 7 / 3 a<TTa£ecr 8 ai avrov viro twv crrpa- 
tlwtwv Sta Ti]V /Slav tov oxXoo, rjKo\ov 8 ei ydp to 36 
ir\>] 8 o<; tov Xaoo Kpa^ovres Alpe avrov. 

Me XX wo T€ e/Vay ecr 0 a t et’p njv tt apep/ 3 o\?]v o IlaoXo? 37 
Xeyet no x^upXV Et e^ecrrlv p.01 elirelv tl 1 r/)0? ere 4 , 

6 Se e<prj f EXX/;ot(7Tt ytowtr/cetp; 00/c dpa crv el 6 38 

Atyo7TTtop 6 irpo tovtwv twv fj/uL€pwv aoa<XTaTw<7a? 
/cat e^ayaywv el p rrjv eprjpov too? TeTpa/acxfX/oo? 
ao^pap twv ctKaplwv ; et 7 reo ( 5 e o TlaoXop J Eyi> dv8pw~ 39 


31. o-uvx^vv€Tai] Rec. cvyK^xoTai. The present agrees better 
with the circumstances than the perfect, for the uproar was only 
just beginning, and had not spread beyond the courts of the 
temple. 

34. eirKpui/ew denotes an outcry against a person (comp. xxii. 24). 

'irapep.poX.Tjv] This word may denote either a camp or an army, as 
in 1 Mace, and in Heb. xi. 34 : here it designates either the fortress 
or the soldiers’ quarters in it. 

38. The sentence is affirmative, not interrogative, as is seen by 
the position of dpa av. 

39. dvOptiJiros ’IouS. ] The word dvdpwTros is here used where Paul 
is merely stating the fact of his nationality; but in xxii. 3, when he 

1 
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7 ro? piv €i/ii ’lovSaios, T apo-ev? rtjs KiX(/c/a?, ovk acn'ipov 
7 roXea)? ttoXItijs' Siopat Si aov, iiriTpeyfrov fioi XaXtjcrai 
40 7 T/do? tov Xaov . €7riTpi\[savTOs Se avrou 6 IIat}Xo 9 

eo*Ta)9 €7ri Toov dva/3a0pwv Kariiretcre Tfl X €l P l T< P 
7 roXXrjs <5e eny /79 yevo/iivys Trpo<T€<j)u)vri<T€v Tfl ’E /3paiSt 
22 Sia\eKT(p Xiywv *AvSpe 9 a<5eX<£o! /cal 7rarep6?, a/co Jo-are 

2 /xov t/J? 7rpo? J/xa? wvt a7roXoy/a9-—a/coJo-ai/re? <Se otl 
Tfl E fipaiSi SiaXitCTw 7rpo<7€<j>tov€i avroig pdXXov 7 rape- 

5 <t\ov t}(Tvxlav. Kal <pg<rtv — ’Eyto eipi avrjp ’lovSaios, 
yeyevvtjpivo<s iv Tapaw T /79 KtXt/c/af, dvaTeOpappivo 9 
<5e iv Tfl 7 roXez toJt^ 7rapa T 0 J 9 7ro<Say Ta^taXo/X, 
7re 7r a ttSei/pteyo 9 kotol aKplfieiav tov 7rctTpwov vopov, 
£t]Xu)T>i$ vTrdpx^v tov Oeov ko.6u)$ 7r dvTes v/iels ecrre 

4 aijpepov, 09 TavTrjv Tgv oSov iSlco£a d-XP 1 Oclvolto 1 /, 
Jeo-pteJa)!/ /caz xapaJiJoJ? etV <f>v\a.Ka$ avSpa 9 re /cal 

5 yi/j/az/ca9> J>9 /cal 6 ctpxtepevs papTvpei fioi /caz 7ray to 
7T pe<r/3vT€piov' Trap * coi/ /cal e7r/(7ToXa9 <$e£aptez/09 7rp09 
T 0 J 9 a<?eX0oi>9 etV Aaptazr/coy iiropevop^v a£wv /cal T 0 J 9 
e/ce/Ve o^Ta 9 (Sedepteyoi^ ezV ’Iepoi/o-aX^pt zVa TipwpgOdxrtv. 

6 ’EyeVero (Se pioz iropevopivcp Kai iyyl^ovTt t/j Aa/iacncu) 
7rept pearjpfiplav i^alfpvris etc tov ovpavov 7repia<TTpd\(rai 

7 0tt)9 ucavov 7 repz epie, eVera re ezV to eSa<f>os /cal ///cowra 

8 <pcovrjs Xeyovcrrjs pot SaoJX EaoJX, tl pe &zo/cez9 J eyi> 
( 5 e ciTreKptOrjv Tz9 ez, /cJpze ; e?7reV re 7 rpo 9 epte ’Eyaj 

9 elpt ’Irjcrovs 6 Nafa)paFo9 crv SttoKets. ol <5e <rvv ipot 


is vindicating his claim to be heard by his fellow-countrymen, he 
uses the term aid ]p ’Ioi/5. just as &v5pes is employed in oratorical 
appeals to express the rights and dignity of men. 

40. TroXXijs <riyfjs] This phrase denotes a considerable abatement 
of the uproar, not ‘a great silence.' as the B.V. renders it. 

5. €Keto*€ SvTas] The adverb fVef<re implies an important limitation 
in the scope of the commission, for it restricts it to those who had 
come thither (comp. xxi. 3); in other words, residents are excluded 
from its action, which extended to refugees only. 
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ovTes to p.ev c/)ws eOedcraVTO Ttjv $e (ptovr}v ovk yKovcrav 
t ov XaXovvTOS /mot. et7rov <5e T l iroiyaa), KVpie] o <Se io 
Kvpios elirev 7 rpos p.e ’ KvaTTas iropevov els Act paerKOV, 
K(iKel (rot \a\r)0r}<T€Tat 7r epi irdvTcov aw TCTCiKTat <joi 
7roilj<Tai. oj? <5e ovk evefiXeirov cnro Trjs Sofys tov ii 
(pcoros €K€ti/ov } yeipaywyovpevos v'to tow c tvvovtcov pot 
%X6ov ets AapacrKov. "A vavtas Se tis » avrfp evXafirjs 12 
Kara tov vopov papTvpovpevos V7r 0 7toivt(jov tow kcit- 
oikouvt aw T ovSctlcvv, eXOoov 7rpos epe /cal eTTUJTas ehrev 13 
poi 2a ovX d$eX<pe, a vdftXe\{rov‘ Kayco avTp Ttj copa 
a vej3Xe\[sa els civtov. 6 Se eiirev 0 0eo? Tto v 1 rare poo v 14 
rjpoov 7 r poeyeiplaaro ere yvcovai to OeXtjpa civtov kgu 
IS eiv tov SIkcuov /cal a Kouerai <f>wvrjv e/c tov tto poltos 
qvtov, otl e(Tfl fxdpTVS avTip 7 rpos 7 rdvTas dv6pco7rovs *5 
aw ea \paKas /cal ///coi/ira?. /cal vvv tl p eXXeis ; dvaerTas 16 


9. €0€atravTo] Rec. adds Kai £/x0o/3oi tyivovro. 

11. ovk cvepXtirov] One ancient ms. ovdev eft'Senor. As efifiXtirew 
describes looking at some object, expressed or understood, it is 
necessary to supply an object for the context. Saul could not look 
on his companions or earthly surroundings, being blinded by excess 
of light. 

12. (lapTvpotificvos] Comp. vi. 3. 

13. emo-Tas] As this verb is employed in the third gospel and the 
Acts to describe the sudden appearance of heavenly beings as well 
as the intervention of a deliverer or an enemy, .stand over is a more 
appropriate and exact rendering than stand by. 

dvdpX.€\|/ov] This verb combines the two senses look up and 
recover ,s i<jht (comp. ix. 17, 18). 

14. TTpo€x.€ipCo-aTo] This verb describes the formative effect of 
God’s providence in shaping his human instruments for the work to 
which he has called them (comp. iii. 20 ). Saul’s whole life had been 
a preparation for his apostleship : accordingly Gal. i. 15 speaks of 
God as separating him, i.e. setting him apart, from his mother’s 
womb for the work to which he afterwards called him. 

15. Sti] There is no causal connexion between this verse and the 
preceding ; and Stl cannot therefore be properly rendered for. The 
verse records the purport of a heavenly utterance. 
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fidirTUTai Kai cnroXovcrat ra? apapTiag trov eirtKaXctra- 

17 pcvos to ovopa avTov . ’EyeVer© Se pot virocrTpe\]savTL 
e/V ’Iepoi/aaA^u /cal TTpoaeoxopevov pov ev Tto lepti ) 

18 yeye/rOa/ pe ey e/ccrra/re/ /cal at/roy Xeyoyra pot 

^ 7 T€U(TOi/ Kai e£eX 6 e ev T(i\€i e£ ’lepovtTaXr/p, Sioti 01) 

19 7 rapaSi^ovTal cron papTvplav ire pi epov. Kay to efarov 
Ki/p/e, airro! 67 rlcrravTat on eyto rjprjv <pv\aKi£(ov /cal 
Septov Kara Ta? avvaytoyd^ tov$ 7 n<TTei/orra 9 e7rl ere’ 

20 Kai ore e^exvwero to alpa ^Tetpavov tov papTvpov 
aou, Kai auro? yptjv etpetTTto? Kai (rvvevSoKtdv Kai (jwXacr- 

21 (Ttov tu ipaTia Ttov dvaipovvTtov avTov. Kai ehrev 7 rpo$ 
pe TLopevov , oti eyto e/V eOvtj paKpdv e^airotTTeXto tre. 

22 "Ukovov Se avTov axpt tovtov tov Xoyov 
Kai eirripav t*ju tptovqv avTtov XeyovTes A Tpe diro r/J? 

23 y /?9 tov toiovtoV) oil yap KaOrjKev avTov fav* Kpavya- 
£dvrtov T6 avTtov Kai piirTOvvTtov tu tpaTia /cal KOviopTov 

24 /SaXXovTtov e/V tov depa eKeXevtrev 6 ;>(/A/apxo9 wayetr Oat 
uvtov e/V t*jv 7rapep/3oXi]v t e/Va? pd<TTi£iv dveTa^etrOai 
avTov *lva €7riyvw Si ijv aiTiav ovtws eiretptovovv avTtp. 

25 a?? ( 5 e 7 rp 0 €T€ivav aiWov roV tpatriv ehrev 7rpo? tov 

16. pdimo-av] The middle voice marks the spontaneous action of 
a candidate seeking baptism (comp, e^avrlo-avro in 1 Cor. x. 2, and 
Pairrlauvrai in Mark vii. 4). 

19. auTol] The pronoun is emphatic : they know what I did, and 
therefore will not listen to me now. 

20 . (idpxupos] The meaning martyr belongs to later Christian 
usage: such a rendering here ignores the connexion between fi&prvpos 
and the preceding yaprvplav. 

22. "Hkovov ... Kai firfjpav] The imperfect denotes the listening 
attitude which the people had maintained throughout the previous 
speech : the aorist marks its sudden interruption at this point, as 
indicated in the B. V. by the addition of then. 

Ka0ijKev] Rec. KadyKov. The past time is here used by the people 
apparently in reference to their former attempt on Paul’s life. 
We were right, they urge, in seeking to kill him : he was not fit 
to live. 
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ecrrwTct eKarovTap'Xpv o XlaiAo? Et dvOpooirov Pc opalov 
/cal a/caTa/cp/Toy e^eerTiv vpiv pacrTi^eiv ; aKOueras < 5 e 026 
eKarourdpx^ irpoaeXGitiv rw \i\idpx<M dirdyyeikev Xeywv 
Tc peXXeis 7roi€tv; 6 yap dvOpooiros ovtos P copaios 

€<ttiv. TTpoo-eXOcou Se 6 xiXtapxo? e * 7rei ' vlvtco Aeye 27 
uof, era Fcopatos ei ; 6 ( 5 e e<£// Nat. cnreKpiGi] Se 028 

Xi\lapxo$ ’Eya) 7 roXXoa Ke<paXuLOU t*iv 7 roXiTelav TavTtjv 
eKT^crdptjv. 6 Se IladXof e<j>r] ’Eydj Se /cal yeyevv>ipai. 
evOecos ovv direTTrjTav cnr’ avTov ot /ULeWovTes ovtov 29 
a verd^eiv' /cal o x L ^ a PX°$ cJe e(j)o/ 3 /) 0 tj e7nyyoa9 oti 
F copaios €<ttiv /cal otj ai/Toi/ /}»/ SeSeKws- 
T// Se eiravpiov j3 ovXopevos yvcovai to d<T<paXes to 30 
tl KaTJjyopeirai vird tcov TovSatwv eXa<xeiz aJroV, /ca/ 
e/ceXea<xei/ crvveXBeiv tovs apx^pei^ /cal 7rdiz to craize- 
<5/3coi/, /cal KaTayaycov tov XlaaXoi/ eTT^erev els aOTO 09 . 
are^tVa? c)e IlaoXo? rto crai/eJ/o/a) e?7reiz J, A^<5/oe? a SeXcfroi, 23 
eyco 7 raV// (n/m&jcra dya0// 7re7roX£ Teapot a i tw (9ea> 
aXP L tmjt>is Trjs rjpepas- () Se dpxiepevs 'A vavlas eire- 2 
Ta£ev rols 7ra/)ecrTa>(ni/ avTco rvirreiv ovtov to crTopa. 
Tore o ITaoXo? 7ryoo? aardy eiirev Tvirreiv ae yueXXet 3 
o Geos, Toix e /ce/cowayuez/e’ /cal era /cd#// Kplvcov pe Kara 
tov vofxov } Kai irapavopcov fceXeueis pe TV7TTecr0ai ; oi 4 
<Se 7rape<TTWTes ei^rav Tov dpx^epea tov Beov X01S0- 


26. Rec. inserts "0 pa before T L yuAXcts. 

28. Kal] This word throws an emphasis on the following yeyiv- 
vTffiat. I not only am a citizen, but was so born. 

29. The two clauses on ... 6 tl are both dependent on €7rtyvofa. He 
perceived at once that Paul was a Roman citizen, and that he had 
bound him. It was the combination of the two facts that caused 
his alarm. 

30. Rec. inserts d?r6 t&v Stcr/xu)v after ^Xvcev aur6v. 

1. TreTToXCTcupai] Paul here claims to have loyally fulfilled his 
duty as a citizen in the commonwealth of Israel toward God its king 
(comp. Phil. i. 27, iii. 20). 
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5 pels ; e<p}j re 6 Ila^Ao? Ou/c flSetv, aSeX<pot, on e<TTtv 
apyitpev? yeypairrai yap otl v Apxonta toy A&oy coy 

6 oyK epetc kakuc. Tvovs Se 6 IlauAo? oti to ev fiepos 

eanv Z aSSovtcataiv to Se eTepov $apicralcov eKpa^ev ev 
no crvveSp'up "A vSpes aSeXfpot, eyco Qapicraios eifM, 

vlos ^apieraloov’ 7 repi eA 7 r/<$o? /cal avacrTctcrecos veKpwv 

7 Kplpofiai . tovto Se avTov XoAovvtos eyeveTO <ttcl<tis 
tu) v <&apitral(ov /cal HaSSovKaltov, /cat eerx^Ot] to 7tA rj6o$- 

8 2 a$< 5 oi//cafo£ yup Xeyovaiv fxr\ elvai avdcrTacnv p-VTe 
dyyeXov pgTe TTvevfxa, Qciptcaloi Se ofjLoXoyovtriv to. 

9 a/iMcfiOTepa. eyeveTO Se Kpavyt] peyaXg, /cal dvacrTavTes 
tivcs Tcov ypafjLfxoLTewv tov /aepovs twv ^aparalwv Sie- 
fxax° UT0 Xeyovre? Ou<$ey kokov evpitjKOfxev ev tw av- 
0pco7ro) tov tw' el < 5 e irvevfxa eXoAricrev uvtw tj ayyeA 09 —. 

10 II0AA/7? Se yivo/utevrjs (TTaerew? <j)o/3rjQe 1 ? 6 x L ^ a PX°? 
fxr) Siaa-iracOfl 6 XlatAo? V7r 5 6 7 * 9 avTtov e/ce Xevvev to <TTpa- 
Tevfxa KUTa/3av dpirdcraL avTov e/c fieaov avTwv , dyeiv 

n re els t rjv TrapefxfioXgv. Se eiriovcru vvktl 

e7 n<TTa$ avT(i) 6 Kvpios elirev Oap<ret , w? yap Sie/uap- 
Tvpw TU 7T€pL ejULOU €lff ’lepOVToArj/UL OVTOt) <X 6 Set KCU 

12 etV 'Yto/ULrjv fiapTvprjfxai . Tevofievris < 5 e i)fiepas 

TrouicravTes <tv(tt pocptjv oi ’I ovSatoi aveOepaTUrav eavTol/s 
Xey ovtcs prjTe <j>ayetv fxr)Te irelv eto? ov diroKTeivtoaiv 

13 tov Hat/Ao^. r\<rav <$e irXelovs TecrerepaKovTa ol TavTrjv 

5. ^o*tIv] The real subject of this verb is the unknown speaker^ 
whoever he might be ; and the clause should be rendered, I vrist not 
that it icon the high prieit {who spoke). The B. V. makes Ananias 
the subject. 

6 . Kp£voj«u] Rec. inserts c’ycl; before this. 

7. XaXovvTosJ Some M9S. einovros. Rec. \a\r]cravTo$. The aorist 
seems rather more appropriate, as it makes the dissension consequent 
on the words, not coincident with them. 

ty^veTo] Some mss. eW-Trecre. 

9. Rec. adds fih 8tofj.ax^^ v after dyycAos. It was probably a 
marginal comment suggested by the kindred passage in v. 39. 
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ty}V avvo3pocrlav 7roir]crapevoi’ o'lTive? 7rpo<reX6ovTe$ tois 14 
ap^iepevcriv kcu roh 7 rpecfivTepots ei7rav Kvadepart 
dveOepaTlerapev eavTOvs ptjSevo? yevaacrOai eco? ov ai to- 
KTelvcopev tov Ilai/Xoi/. vvv ovv vpei<> ep<pavi<raTe tw 15 
xiXidpxy gw tw crweSplo) O 7 TC 0 ? k ar ay ay n ovtov ef? 
vpd$ to? jUfc'XXoi/ra 9 SiayivtocrKeiv aKpifiecrrepov ra 7 repi 
avrov' rjpeis Si 7 rpo tov eyylcrcu avTov eTOipol eerpev 
tov di/eXeiv uvtov. ’ A/cot'cra? Se o vios aSeX<pt]$ 16 

IlaoXoL' T*\v eveSpav Trapayevopevos Kai eiceXOcov ei$ 
Ttjv 7 rapep/3oXl]v amiyyeiXev to) IlaoXw. 7 rpocr/caXe- 17 
crdpevos Si 6 IlaoXo? eva twv €KaTOVTapx&v e<p*i Tov 
veavlav tovtov diraye 7r/309 tov x i ^ l(X PX 0l/ ’ e X €l y a P 
cnrayyeiXal tl ai) tw. 6 ptey oi)y irapaXa^aov ovtov iS 

ijyayev 7rpo? roy x i ^ a PX 0V Ka ' L ( J )r l arL v 0 < 5 eay «09 
TlaoXo? TTpocr/caXecra/xe^o? pe riptoTijcrev tovtov tov 
veavlav dy ay civ 7rp 09 cre, ex 0J/T “ XaXtjcral croi. 
eiriXafidpevos Si ri;9 a drod 0 X^ a J°X 0f /cai J 9 

«y«xwp)/cro9 /car iSlav eirovOaveTO Tt eerTtv o e'x «9 
cnrayyeiXal pot ; ehrev Si otl 01 TovSatoi cvveOevTO 20 
tov epooT^cral ere 07 T 0)9 aupiov tov IlaoXoi/ KaTayayfl? 
e/V to cro)/e( 5 pio^ 0)9 jueXXaw tl a KpifiecrTepov TTwOdveerOai 
7repi avTov’ ctv ovv pi] tc eicOp^ auTois y eveSpevovenv yap 21 
gwtoi; e£ avTwv avSpes 7 rXe/ou 9 TeercrepaKOVTa, o'Itlvcs 
dveOepaTicrav eavTOv? prjTe (j>ayelv pr)Te ireiv ea>9 ov 
dveXuxTiv avTov , kcu vvv elcr'iv eTOipoi irpocrSexdpevoi 


14. ’AvatUyan av€0.] For this emphatic reduplication compare 
v. 28. 

15. KaTtryo/yTi ai/rbv] Rec. a flpiov ai jt6v Ka.TQ.ydyy. 

aveXciv avTov] One MS. adds eav Sey kcli airoBaveiv. 

20. ji^XXotv] The scheme of the conspirators was to secure the 
consent of the chief captain by holding out the hope of his obtaining 
further information. Rec. reads fitWovrcs: the clause in that case 
conveys the pretext which they were about to put forward that they 
desired further information. 
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22 Ttjv airo aov eivayyeXiap. 6 (xev ovp x i ^ a PX°$ dive- 
Xu<xe top veavlafcov irapayyeiXa ? ptiSepi eKXaXfjcrai oti 

23 Tavra €V€<j>dvicras 7 rpo? e/xe. Ka! tv pocrKaXeadfiepo^ 
tip a? < 5 Jo tow e/caTO^ra/o^wt/ ef 7 rey 'Ero^ctfraTe cvTpa - 
TfcoTay ( 5 ia/coo’/ov? 07 rw? 7ro/oey@wcr/i/ eto? Ka/crapta?, /cat 
tmreif ejSSo/mrjKOPTa /cat (Se£foXa/ 3 oo? < 5 ta/coo*/ou?, a 7 ro 

t ft r t t* tt 

24 TptT/?? cnpa? T /79 yo/CTO?, /CTJ/y/? re 7 rapa<TT/ 7 crai wa 
€ 7 ri/ 3 t/ 3 acravT€S top Ilai/Xoi' &acra)<TaN 7 i 7 rpo? ^//Xi/ca 

25 top fjyefjiova , ypa\^a? e7n<TToX^y e^oi/Tay Toy tottoi/ 

26 tol'TOI' KXao&o? Aoo-ta? tw KparrlcrTU) ijye/mopt ^//Xt/ct 

27 ^ai'peti/. Toy aycSpa TOOToy (7i/XX/7jU(/)0fcVTa o7ro twi^ 
ToucJa/W /cat pieXXot^ra at/atpera^at 07 r’ clvtwp e7rt<7T«9 
<tup tw (TTpaTeu/txaTi e^eiXdfi^p, juaOcop oti ' Pa)/ixaf 09 

28 €(TTIP } fiovXofJL€v 6 $ T€ €TVtyPWPGU T)]P CLLTiaP St i}p €P€Ka- 

29 Xoup avTM K(XT)}yayop etV to c rvveSptop uvtmp. op evpop 

eyKaXovjtxepop tv ep\ too p 6 p.ov civtwp, /u.t]Sep 

30 cJe a£ioy Oupoltov // Secrpcwp e^oyTa ey/cXz;/xa. /u/;yu- 
6el<rv}$ Se (ioi €7rt/3ovX*js etV Toy apSpa ecrecrOai e^avrq? 
€7V€fx\fsa t rpo? ere, 7rapayye/Xa? /cal to A KaT>)yopot$ 

31 Xeye/y 7rpo? ai/Toy e7ri croo. Oi //ey oi)y 

o-TpaTiwTat /cara to &aT6Taypieyoy aoTo?? apaXa/ 36 pT€$ 
top IlaoXoy vyayoy Sid yu/cTO? et? T//y ’AyTt 7 raTp/<$a* 

3 2 Tp Se eiravpiop edcraPT€$ too? hvivels UTvepxecrOat ctup 

33 avTio uTve<TTpe\jsap ei? Trjv TvapepifioXyp' o/Viye? ei<r- 
eXOoVTe? et? T/;y Ka/crap/ay /cal dpaSoPTes t>]p eirto-ToXrjp 


24. At end of this verse one ms. adds etyofiydy yap fiynore apira- 
aavTts avrov 01 lovSaiot a? tokt€ivw<h, Kai auros /titrate cynXyp.a exy ws 
apyvpLov €L\T)(f>(t}s. 

28. KaT^j-ya-yov €ls tJ> tr . a.] These words are omitted in some ancient 
mss. , but they are essential to the sense, as the context now stands. 

29. One ms. adds at end of this verse e^yyayov avrov /xoXu ry flip. 

30. Rec. adds tppwao at the end of this verse, which was common 
at the end of Greek letters, as vale in Latin. But the passage 
contains only the substance of the despatch, not the actual words. 
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to; rjyefJLOVi xapecrT/ycrai' /cat rov Ilat'Xo^ avrip. avayvou? 34 
cJe /cat e 7 r€/Kor?/cra? e/c xota? eirapyeias ecrriv /cat TTvOofievos 
on axo KtXuaa? AtaKovaofxal <rov, €<prj, orav /cat ot 35 
Kanjyopol crou irapayevwvraL /ceXeacra? ey ra> xpat- 
tc opl(p rov 'JipwSov <pv\d<T<T€<TOai auroV. 

Mera (Je xe^Te fj/aepas /caTe/S/y o apx^pet/? Ayaiaa? 24 
fjLeru tt pec fivre pvov rivwv /cat /oz/Topo? TepTtAXoa Tti^op, 
otVti/e? evecjxwi cav tw tjyefxoui Kara rov Ilai/Aoi/. 
/cX/y@ei/TO? < 5 e aaroa /yp^axo /carz/yopeti/ 0 Tepn/XXo? 2 
Xeyazi/ IloXX/y? etprjvtis Ti/yx«i'orre 9 <Sta croi/ /cat dtop- 
0 a)jUarto^ ytt/op-eVtoy tw eOvei rovno Sia T/y? <x/y? xpoyota? 

7 rdvTfl re /cat xai>Taxoa axocJex 0 V e $ a > /cpartcre ‘i’/yXt^, 3 
pera xaerzy? et'xapttrrtaf. tVa (Je pzy ext xAeroy ere 4 
ei/zcoxTco, xapa/caXco a/co 1/era t ere ))jULO)U awrojacos Tyy <r/y 
extet/cta. eopo^Te? yap Toy ay<$pa TOtXroy Xotpoy /cat 5 
/cti/oi/t/ra errao'ets' xaert rot? ’Ioi/tWot? Tot? Kara rrjv 
oiKOVjjLtvijv irpcoTOfTraniv re T/y? rwv Naftopauoy atpe- 
creco?, 09 /cat to tepoy exe/patrey /Se/^/yAtocrat, ov /cat 6 
e/cpaTz/xapey, Tap’ 00 cWzyxzy ai/TO? a^a/ept^a? xept 8 

1 . irptcPiiTcpaiv tlvwv] Rec. tu>v 7rpeaj3uT£puv. 

€V€tj>dvurav] This verb has been previously used of an official 
report (xxiii. 15, 22). Here and in xxv. 2, the addition of /card gives 
the force of an official prosecution. 

2. 8iop0(D|j.dTt»>v] Rec. KaTopOwfiaruif. This would mean successes, 
whereas the ancient text points to suppression 01 disorders ; which 
agrees better with the context and the circumstances. 

5. Xoipov] The lxx. employ this as a term of personal reproach 
in 1 Kings (Sam.) xxx. 22, Ps. i. 1. 

Trpa)Too-TdTT]v] Literally a soldier of the front rank : perhaps the 
orator intended to avail himself of the byword Nazarenes as a means 
of confounding Christians with the turbulent Galileans who dis¬ 
turbed the peace of Jerusalem at the feasts. 

6 . After €KpaT7jcra/x€if Rec. inserts from some later mss., which 
contain it with variations, sal Kara t 8 p Tj/nirepop vbfiov T)de\T}<Tap.ev 
tepivetv’ napeXd&p 8£ Aucdas 6 ^iVapx 0 * ft-cra. 7ro\\7js /Stas e/c t(op xeipujy 
t]/jlwp dTTTjyaye /ceXeucras toi)s Karrjydpovs avrov Hpxeffd ai e7rl <rL Inde- 
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iravTWP tovtcop emypwpat 3>v t)fj.ei<5 Kar^yopovfxev avrov. 

9 cruv€7re6evTO Se Ka\ ol ’Iot/iSaFoi <j>d<7KopTe<$ TavTa ovtcos 

io e'xetv. ’AireKplOrj re 6 IlauXo? i ;ev<ravTO$ airra) tov 
f]yep.6vo$ Xeyetp ’E/c 7roW(vv £tcov optcl ere KpiTtjv 
Tip e'Opei rovTip €7rtardp€vo9 evQv/uitos to. Trep\ epavTOv 

n diro\oyovp.ai } Supa/mepov cr ov emypoopaiy on ou 7rXeLOvs 
elcrlv jjloi rjfxepai ScoSeKa a<p’ >/? dpefirjp 7r poo-KVprjcroop eiV 

12 ’ lepovcraXrjfx, kcu oure ep toj lepcp evpop jme nrpos tip a 

13 SiaXeyo/vepop tj eiri<TTa(rip iroiovpra o^Xov oure ep 
Tctls (Tupaywyctis oure Kara Tgp 7 roXip , ouiSe irapa- 
(TTyjcai SvpavTul <tol 7r epl wp pvpi Kaniyopoucrlp fiov. 

14 o/moXoyd) Se touto <toi oti kcltu. t*jp oSop t)p Xeyoveriv 
alpeatp ovtois Xarpevc 0 ra> iru.Tp(p(p Oew, 'TTKTTevoop iraari 
roi 9 Kara top vofxo p /cal to/? ep toF? tt po<fi/}TCU$ yeypap.- 

15 pePOiSy eXirlSa exoop eF? tov Scop, rjv teat clvto'i ovtol 
7 rpocrSexoPTCu, dpderTCierip /meXXeip ecrecrOai SiKal wp t€ 

16 Kill dSiKCOP' €P TOVTtp /cal ai/ to? a cr/at) dirpOTKOirov <tvp- 

penclently of its want of authority from ancient mss. this insertion 
connects the relative clause Trap ’ ou ... with Lysias, not with Paul, to 
whom bvanplv as clearly points: it is besides incredible that Tertullus 
should have chosen to attack the chief captain under the circum¬ 
stances. The ancient text, however, seems defective in the absence 
of a principal verb. 

8 . avaKpivas] A preliminary examination of a prisoner by a 
magistrate was called dvdaptcris by way of distinction from his final 
trial (comp. xxv. 26). 

10. €v0v|ius] Rec. evdufidTepov. 

14. TTKTTtijwv tt. t. kcltgl t. vojiov] This clause asserts trust in 
promise rather than belief \ 11 God’s commandments : the Law , named 
in combination with the Prophets, designates the written books of 
the Law, and Kara denotes throughout those books, in a local sense. 
The apostle proclaims his trust in God’s covenants written through¬ 
out the Law, and his promises written in the Prophets. 

16. lv tovtoi] Greek usage and the previous context both suggest 
the ellipsis of t$ XP'W* The rendering in this hope , which is 
suggested by Herein in the B. V. would require iv raury. 

dirpdo-KoiTov] This word describes a conscience untroubled by any 
stumbling-block of guilty thoughts (comp. Phil. i. 10). 
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elbijatv €^eiv 7 r pog tov Oebv kcu toils' avOpwirovg bia 
7r avTog. Sl ctoov be 7rXei6vcov eXetjpocrvvag Troiycoov eig 17 

to eOvog pov 7r apeyevopyv /ca! 7r pov<f>opdg> ev atg evpov 18 

pe byvitrpevov ev to) tep<p, ov peTU oyXov ovbe pera 
Oopvfiov, Tiveg be cnro Tijg ’Adas ‘lovbaioi, ovg ebei e7ri 19 
O’ ov Trupeivai ko.} KdTrjyopeiv et ti eyoiev irpog epe ,—• 

J? airro! ovtoi ehraTOicrav ti evpov abUrjpa erTavTog 20 

pov 67Ti TOV (TVVebpiOV )] 7 T€pl plug TdVTr}g (jHJOvijg i)g 21 

CK€Kpa£a ev avToig eaTicg otl ITe/D? avaerTaerecog veKpwv 
eyb) k pivopai en)pepov €(j) vplcv. ’ Ave/ 3 a\eTO be avTOvg 22 
6 $>>j\t£ t aKpifiecTTepov etbu) g to. irep\ Ttjg ob ov , ehrag 
f, 0 T(iv Avcrlag 6 \i\lup\og /cara/ 3 ?; biayvwcropai tci 
KaO ’ vpdg' biaTa^dpevog Tip eKaTOVTCipyp TrjpelerOac avTOV 23 
e\eiv T€ aveeriv koi pijbeva KwXveiv re ev ibtoov avTOV 
VTnjpeTetv avTie. Mera < 5 e *)pepag Tivag irapa- 24 

yevopevog 6 <&tj\i£ <rvv A povalWy T)J ibla yvvaiKt 
overt] ’lovbala peTeirep^aTO tov Ilat/Xoy Kai YjKovtrev 
aoTOo 7r epi Trjg €ig XpfcrTO v Itjcovv iricTecog. biaXeyo - 2 5 
pevov be avTOV irep\ biKaiocrvvrjg Kai eyKpaTetag kou tov 
K pipaTog tov peXXovTog epefiofiog yevopevog 6 
an T&cpiOq To vvv eyov it o pevov> Kai pov be peTaXafbcov 
peTaKaXeTopal ere' a pa Ka\ eXTrlfav otl ypi'/paTa 26 

18. ev ais] Rec. eV ols. The ancient text makes the relative refer 
to TTpoff^opas as its antecedent. These offerings were the occasion of 
his visit; so that he describes himself as engaged in the presentation 
when the attack was made upon him. 

19. Tivis 8i] Some ancient mss. omit 5e, in which case tlv{s 
becomes the subject of evpov . 

28ei] Rec. Set. So some ancient mss., but the imperfect is the 
ordinary mode of denoting non-fulfilment of a duty. 

21. 7) after AStKijfia is equivalent to <SXX 0 tf. 

eKCKpa^a] This is a Hellenistic reduplication of ^icpa^a. 

22. ’AvepdXtTo ... Rec. *AKOvaas raura 6 ave(3 dXero 

avroOs. 

24. I8fqi] Rec. omits this word. 

26. Rec. inserts diVois \0aj) aurdv after ITaiiXov. 
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SoQl)(T€Tai. O.UTU) VI TO TOV HaJAou' SlO KOU 'TTVKVOTSpOV 

27 avrov fi€Tcnr€fJ.' 7 rofX€vo$ a y/xlXei aura). A ter las 

Se 7 rXtjpwOeicrrjs e'Xa/Sev SlolSoxov o YlopKiov 

^rjcrrov’ OeXu)v re \apiTa KaraOeerOai rol 9 ’Iot/^a/ot? 
o KaTeXnre rov Ilat'Xoy SeSe/aevov. 

25 Qrjcros oi>^ eirt^ds Ttf €7rapx€ia fxerd T/De/V rjfxepas 

2 civeftt] els ’Ie/aocroXuyua a7ro Koucra/na?, eve<pdvL(jdv re 
airtp 01 a/o^fe/ 36 ?? /cal ot 7r/5£nTOt rwp ’IoutWajy /caTU 

3 tov IlavXoi', /cal irapeKaXovv avrov atrovfxevot X <x P lv 
kolt avrov O7rcos fjerairefiylnfrai avrov eig y \epov<raXrjfx , 

4 epe<$/ 3 ay 7 roiOwref ai/eXen/ avrov Kara ryv oSov. o fxev 
ovv ^gcros ci7T€Kpl0ti rgpeterOat rov IlanXoi/ el$ Kat- 

5 craplav , eavTOV <Se /xeXXeti/ ep raxe* e/c7ro/oeJe<rf9cu' Ot 

ovv ev vfxiv , fprjcTLVy Svvarot (rvvKarafidvres el rl emv ev 
tw aroirov Karrjyopelroocrav avrov' 

6 At« rpl^as <5e ej/ auTO?? rjfiepas oJ 7rXe/oi/? o/ctcd 1/ c)e/ca, 
Kara /3 a? e/V Kato'a/o/ai', nj eravpiov KaOlcas eir\ rov 

7 (3))fxaro$ eKe\ev<T€v rov Ila^Xop ax^^a** 7rapayeyo- 
luevov Se avrov irepiecrrrirav avrov ol airo ’lepocroXvfJLWv 

27. After ^tjctov one ms. inserts tov 5e Ilai/Xo^ eiaaev ev Triprfoei 5ia 
ApovciWav. 

\dpiTa KaTa0^cr0ai] This phrase regards a favour conferred in the 
light of a deposit placed in the hands of the recipient, for which a 
due return is expected. 

1 . empds Tfj cirapxeCqi] inapxela denotes the administrative pro¬ 
vince of a magistrate, not province in a local sense ; nor could 
emfiatveiv he used with a dative for local entrance into a place ; it 
denotes Festus’ entrance on his duties as procurator. 

2 . ol dpxteptts] Rec. 6 dpxicpeus. 

4. Trjp€i<r0cu ... els] The preposition indicates the previous con¬ 
veyance of the prisoner to Caesarea; the verb declares his present 
detention there. 

5. tt-roirov] This word, originally strange or irregular , is applied 
both to physical evil as in xxviii. 6 , and to moral evil as here. 

6 . oti irXcCovs 6 ktw ^ SIku] Rec, TrXei'ous ^ dtKa, omitting 01 ). 
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KaTafiefiriKOTes *1 ov8atoi> icoWu kcu fiapea aiTiuopaTa 
KaTcujyepovTes a ovk ^lo-yvov <*7r oSei£cu, tov IlaiAot; airo- S 

\oyOV/UL€VOV OTl 0 UT€ €(’? TOV VOpOV TWV ’lovSaltoV OVTC 
etY to lepov oure etV Ka/<rap« ti ijpapTOV. 6 9 

<5e 0e\o ov toi$ ’lovSalots X (>L P lv KaTaOeaOaL airoKpiSe]? 
tw IlaJAw ehrev OeAeip eig ’IepocroAi/pa ai'a/Sup €K€i 

7T€pl TOVTiCV KpiOrjvCU CT e/ULOV \ €L7T€V Sc 6 IlauXo? IC> 
f EcTTOOP 67T? TOV jSrjfXCLTO 9 Ka/crapO? € 1,0.1, OV p.€ Set 

KplveoSai. ’ lovSctlov? ovSev ^SIk^ku, w? kcu <tv k(x\\lov 

67 TLyiV(Jd<TK€t<;. €1 JJLCV OVV ClStKCO KOI (l£tOV ScXVCLTOV 7T€- II 

7 rpax/i Ti, ov irapaiTOvpat to aTodaveiv' el Si ouciei' 
€<JTLV OOV OVTOl K(XT>iyOpOV<TLV p OV, OvSe!$ jUL€ SvVCLTCU. 

avToi ? yapltracrBai' Ka/crapa emKaXovpai . Tore 6 12 
$ rj<TTO<? crvvXaXgo’a^ pcTU tov <rvpf3ovXlov cnreKplOt] 
Ka/crapa eiruceKXrjcrai, eir\ Ka/cra pa iropevcrp. 

'Hpepdu' <5e Siayevop.eva)v tivwv ' hyplinras o /SchtiXcvs 13 
kcu B epviKi] KUTr}VTy}crav eip ls^aicrapluv aviracrapcvoi tov 


10. Rec. alters the order, placing 'Bo-tws after Kaiaapos. 

KaXXiov (xt-YLvucKeis] This present cannot be used like the 

perfect, in the sense of knowing already. The assertion is that 
Festus is now beginning to know better than before the true state of 
the case. 

TovScdovs] The omission of the article makes the plea of innocence 
more comprehensive. The denial refers not only to the Jews as a 
nation, but to individual Jews also : “ To no Jews have I done 
wrong. ” 

11. irapaLToOjiai] Paul does not plead for mercy, but for simple 
justice : he protests that he has no unmanly shrinking from death. 
The same verb is used in Luke xiv. 18 to describe cowardly excuses 
for failure in an unwelcome duty ; and in Heb. xii. 19 it expresses 
the cry of the guilty for mercy when threatened by the terrors of 
a holy Law. 

XapCcrao-Bai] Here and in v. 16 this verb bears the invidious 
sense of an unjust surrender of life or liberty to gratify personal 
enmity. 

13. KaTT|vnitrav ... dtriratrapevoi] Rec. dffTraaSfievoi. Thefut. part., 
expressing distinctly the purpose of their visit to Caesarea, removes 
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14 rrov. £09 <5e 7 rXetou 9 fj/aepas Sierpi/3ov efcel, 6 <&tjvro$ 
to) fiacriXei aveOero rd Kara rov IlaJXo^ Aeyaw *Avrjp 

15 r/s* ecrrtv /caraXeA/^X/ueVo? inro $)JAt/co9 < 5 eVytuo 9 > 7repi oy 
yeyo/ueVoy /uoy e /9 ’Ie/ooixoAy/xa eye</>ai/icrai/ ot dp\iepet$ 
Ka\ ol Trpeafivrepoi rwv ’lovSalwv, atToufievoi /car’ avrov 

16 KaraSiKrjv' 7rpo? 01)9 a7re/cp/(9?7i' ort ou/c ecrnv eQos' Pco- 
jULalots yapi^ccrQal riva avQpwirov irp'iv rj 6 Karrjyopov- 
{JL€VO$ KCLTCl 7rpO(T(j07rOV €\01 TOV 9 KOLTY}y6pOV$ T07TOV T€ 

>7 a7roXoy/a9 Xdf3oi irep\ rov eyfcXi'i/aaros- (rvpeXOovTWv 
ovv evdd.Se dvafioXrjv pirjSefxtav 7roit)<rdju.evo$ ry e ^9 
Ka0/cra9 e7ri rov /3 rjjuLaros e/ceXeycra ax&7^ a£ Toy aw5/3a‘ 

18 7reyo! oy crra(9eVTe9 ot Karrjyopoi ovSeplav alrlav efpepov 

19 a)i/ eya) inrevoouv 7 rovtjpd)v } frir/puLara <Se Tiva irep\ r>j$ 
tSla$ Seio-iSaLpovlas elyov 7 rpo$ auToy Kat irepl rivos 

20 'Itjcou TeOvrjKOTO?, ov €<pa<7K€v 6 IIayAo 9 v. diropov- 
p. ei /09 S'e eya) t*]v i repl toutcov fy'irrjcriv e Aeyoy et /3ovXoiro 
TropeuecOai eiV ’Ie/ootroXy/xa KciKei KplverOai irep'i ToyTwy. 

21 Toy <$e IlayXoy €7cucaXe<jafxevov rrjprjOrjvai avrov etV rr}v 
rov 2e/3aiTTOy <S£ayya)(7£y, e/ceXeyca rypeicrOai avrov ea>9 

22 oy dvairefj.\(s(j) avrov irpo$ Ka lerapa. ’ Kyplirira^ Se 

all difficulty; but as it is found in only one ancient ms. it can 
hardly be genuine. A truer explanation is found in the fact that 
Ka,ravTq.v denotes more than mere arrival; it includes the further 
idea, of settling down (/card) for a stay short or long: here, then, 
it records the stay of Agrippa and Bernice after coming to salute 
Festus. 

15. kclt&SIktjv] Rec. dltcrjv. The ancient text is more appropriate; 
for the Jews were not asking for a trial, but praying an adverse 
judgment as a boon. 

18. Trov'qpuv] Rec. omits this : some mss. read Trov-qpav. 

20. et PotjXoito irope ue<r0at] This is a translation into the oratio 
obliqua of a command from Festus, nopevov prefaced by a courteous 
el fiouXei. 

21. ZePcurTov] In the case of the first Caesar Augustus, Luke ii. 1 
has Aihyovaros, as if it were a proper name ; but the title is ordinarily 
translated into Ze/3ao-ris in the case of later Caesars. 
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7 rpO? TOP *$?tj(TTOP y ^/3ov\6/ULi]V KCl't CLVTOS TOV dpOpWTTOV 

aKOUcrcu. A uptov, <j>r)crlp, <lkov(T{i avrov . 23 

o 5 y 67 raJ/ 3 foi/ eX 0 oVro? rot; *Kyp'nnra kcll t/;? Be/W/079 
/oteTa 7 roXX/ 7 ? (pavTacrlas kgu eiaeXOdpToop eh to aKpoarrp 
plop (tup Te xiXidpxois kcll dvSpa<TLV Toh /car e£ox* 1 v tj}s* 

7roXeto? /cal /ceXeucrayro? tol' <&i)cttov 0 Ha^Xo?. 

Kal (pt'jo’Lp 6 $/J(7T0? ' Kyphrira f3a(riXev kcll iravres 01 24 

avpirapoPTes rpjup dpSpe 9, OewpeiTe tovtop 1repi ov aircip 
to irXrjOo^ twp *lovSalcop epeTvx^P p-Oi ep Te ’lepoeroXvp.ois 
kgu epQdSe , /3 owptc$ /uli] Setp ovtop £)jp fxrjKeTi- eyu) Se 25 
KaTe\a/36/j.i]p /at]Sep d£tOP ovtop Ooputov ireirpax^^y 
avTOu Se t ovtou e7riKaXe(Tap.€POV top 2e/3acrToy kfcpipa 
Trejunreip. irep\ ov a<x0aXe9 tl ypd'drai tco KVplto ovk 26 
e^co* Sto Trpoi'jyayop ovtop ecj> vjucoop /cal pdXicrTa 67rl 
coo, /Sao-tXev ’Ay pt7nra t oVco? T//9 dpoucptcrews yepo/mepw 
<tx<*> Tl ypd^io' dXoyop yap /a01 SoKei irepir0PTa Secr/juop 27 
/j.ij Kat to? /car’ aoroo amaj arpxdvai. ' Kyphriras (Se 26 
7T/309 to^ ITaoXoy E7TiT/oe7reTai <ro/ 07rep (jeaoTOO 

Xeye/o. ToVe 6 IIa 0 X 0 ? e/cre/Va? Trjp X € *P a (tTreXoyeiTO 
Ilep/ 7raPTcop toy ey/caXooyaai viro lovSaiwp, /3ao-iXev 2 

2*2. ’E( 3 oxi\o[it|v Kal avTos] , E/3 ou\6/j.t;i' is sometimes used, like 
■j]^x^p-V v i n Rom. ix. 3 and ^0e\o v in Gal. iv. 20, to express a modified 
wish now existing, and so the B.V. renders it. But the emphatic 
Kai avros, which follows it, points to an actual former desire of the 
king in anticipation of the request now made by Festus, I zuas 
myself wishing. The position of Agrippa made it natural for him to 
feel and express an independent interest in the case. 

26. Kupioj] The early emperors carefully repudiated the title of 
dominus (5ecnr6r?js), borne by the master of slaves, as savouring of 
despotism, but welcomed Kvptos , an indefinite title of respect and 
courtesy, which was addressed to gods and kings as well as private 
persons. 

1. ti7i4p] The alternative irepi is strongly supported by mss., and 
is specially appropriate to the circumstances, as Agrippa was not 
trying the case, only hearing the prisoner’s statement with a view 
to making a report about it. 
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’Ay plinra, rjytjpai epavrov paKapiov eirl crou peXXwv 

3 cType pov cnroXoyeicrOai , paXtcTTa. yvdcrTtjv ovtcl ere 
7rdvTWv tcov kclto. ’I ovSalovg eOcov re kcu farypaTOOv. 

4 Sto Seopcu. paKpoQvpwg aKOvcal pov. Hgv pev ovv fiicdcrtv 
pov €K veorgrog rgv air dp\r}g yevopevrjv ev rw eQvei 

5 pov ev T€ ’I epoo-oXvpoig teraeri it avreg ’lovSatot, Trpoyivw- 
erKOVTeg pe avwOev, edv OeXcoeri paprvpeiv , otl koto. Tt]v 
aKpi/SeffTaTriv at peer tv Ttjg r/peTepag Opi^crKelag efy<ra 

6 <&apitralog. /cat vvv hr e\7r tSt T>jg eig TOvg iraTepag 
rjpwv eirayyeXiag yevopevgg inro tov Oeov eerrgKa Kpivo- 

7 pevog f eig i}v to SodeKGKpvXov gpwv ev eKTevela vvktcl kcu 
rjpepav XaTpevov eXnrl^ei KaTavTrjcraC irep\ yg eXirlSog 

S eyKaXovpat viro ’I ovSalcov, /3a<riXev‘ tl dirierTOV Kplverat 
irap ipiv el 6 Oedg veKpovg eyeipei ; ’Eyw pev ovv 

3. p.d\io-Ta ■yva><rTT)v tfvra] The position of paXiara connects it 
with yvuo-TTiv, not with the previous clause as in the B.V, The 
participial clause is really in apposition to the preceding croO, but an 
accusative construction is adopted as though the previous clause had 
spoken of addressing the king (cr^) instead of 'pleading before him 
(^tt! croD). 

4. ptv o&y introduces the record of the early life of the apostle. 
There is no regular apodosis with 5<f, but the real contrast to the early 
life is given later on in v. 12 by the narrative of conversion. (See 
App. on pkv odv .) 

«k vednyros] The term vebrns was often extended indefinitely to 
early manhood (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 12), and not restricted to childhood. 
The prep, ck implies after in expressions of this kind (comp. Gal. i. 
15, iic KoiXlas, after birth). The early years spent at home, before 
his education began at Jerusalem, are here excluded. 

6. eir’ eX-n-fBu] These words are coupled with ^err^a, not with 
Kpivbptvos, as is proved by the absence of an article. This verse 
declares that he rests on hope of God’s promise as his ground of 
confidence, the next adds that this hope is made a charge against 
him. 

8. dmo-Tov ... cl] English idiom constantly requires that a9 the 
rendering of el after words expressive of surprise like flaujadfeip, 
dewbv iroieiadau, where they refer to real facts, not to mere hypo¬ 
theses. 
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eSo£a ejuavTw irpos to oVo/xa lijcov tov N a^copaiov Seip 
ttoWu ivapTia irpd^aC o Kai iiro^rra ip ’IcpoaoXvfxois, io 
KOi 7roXAoJp T€ twp dyicop eyto ep <f)v\aKai$ KaTeKXeicra 
TrjP irapd tcop c tp^iepewp e^ovTiap Xafiwp, apaipovfxepcop 
re cwtwp Kar))peyKa \[srj<fiop , Kat Kara iracras raf criwa- n 
ytoya? 7roAAa/a? ri/acopwi^ auroi/9 J/i'ay/cafoi' /3Aa<x</>^exV, 

7 r epicraa)? t€ i{Xfxaip6jJ.epo<s avTols eSiWKOP ew? /cax ex? Ta? 

7roAex?. ’Ey 019 7TO/56t'oVfl / 0? Tt]P Aa/ULaO'KOP fX€T 12 
i£ovcr!a$ /cal imTpOTrrf^ r>js twp apx^peaop rjfxipa 9 pieav/? 13 
KaTa t>]p oSov elSop , fiacriXev, ovpapoOep virep rtjp Xapi- 
TrporrjTa tov t)Xiov 7 repiXdja\[rap /me 0a>9 /cax T009 crop 
i/ao) iropevofJLepovs' ttciptcop re KaTaTrecroPTcop rjjuwp ex? 14 
Tt]P yrjp gKOVtra (fxtipyp Xiyovcrap 717)09 yue t# ’E/ 3pa/cJx 
<5xaAeKTw 2aooA 2aouA, rx /Ae StwKeis ; <r/cA)/poi/ crox 
7T/009 K€PTpa XaKTtfciv. iyco Se elira T/y ex, xaxpxe ; 015 

cJe /a/pxo9 errey ’Eyco ex’yiu Iqcrovs op <tv SccoKeig' dXXd 16 
dpd<TTr]dt Kai cthOi eni toyc TrdA&c coy' exV tol/to yap 
co^Ogv crox, Trpo^expxVacrOax ere VTnjpeTqp koi fJiapTVpa cop 

10 . Tf|v tt. r. a. ei-ouo-Lav] The article indicates the necessity of 
official sanction empowering Saul to act as the recognised agent of 
the Sanhedrin. 

11. The change from aorists to imperfects fyayKa^ov and iSLunov 
marks a transition in the narrative from definite acts to unavailing 
efforts. The attempts to force Christians into a denial of their 
faith proved fruitless. 

12. ’Ev ots] Saul was in the midst of his career of persecution 
when struck down. 

13. T||iepas pto-Tjs] The time is stated somewhat more precisely 
- in xxii. 6 as Tre/n ne<n)fx(3piau. The travellers gathered the time 

apparently from the position of the mid-day sun, whose brightness 
is noticed in the context. 

14. K^vxpa] This indefinite plural belongs to proverbial language ; 
the indefinite expression, a goad , is therefore its correct equivalent 
in English. The present infinitive also expresses a general truth. 

16. 7 Tpoxe>-pfo-acr 0 at] See notes on iii. 20 and xxii. 14. 

wv re clSes p.e] Rec. omits so also many later mss. ; but it 
could scarcely have found its way into the most ancient mss. unless 


K 
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IIPAEEI 2 AnOSTOAflN. [XXVI. 17 . 


17 re ef< 5 e? fxe co v re 6 (p 6 g<ro/uLal a01, elA ipoymgnoc ce e/c 
toJ Aaou /cal ck tojn eBncon, elc ofc er^ &n octgAAco 

18 ce anoHai o 4>0 &Amoyc aimoy, rou eTTKTTpe^at atto cko* 
Toyc etc 4)d)c /ca! r/?9 e^oi/cna? toi! Sarai/a e7r! ro^ Oeov, 
tov \aj3eiv avTOus a(f>ecriv aptapTicov /ca! kAhpon ev toTc 

19 h p&CMe noic 7 TifTTei Tfl e/Y e,ae. ''OQev, fiacriXev *Kyphnra } 

20 ovk eyevofiyv aireS^ Tfl ovpaviw oirTacrla , aAAa rots 
ev AaiiacTK<p irpoorov T€ /ca! * Iepo<7o\v/uLOi9 , Traaav re 

it were genuine : the omission is due to the difficulty of interpreting 
the text as it stands ; and it destroys the rhetorical connexion of 
the two clauses, &v re elS^s fie and &v re 6(pdr)(rofiai <rot. What the 
sense really demands is a participle on which (=tovt<i)v d) may 
depend as object, agreeing with fie in the first clause and with eyd 
in the second. This is omitted because its place is supplied by 
££aipovfiei>os, choosing thee to be an apostle , which expresses the real 
object of Christ’s appearance on this occasion, viz. to choose Paul 
for the ministry for which he had already prepared him. A verb or 
participle denoting action must therefore be supplied to complete 
the sense. 

17. e|aipovpevo$] This verb cannot signify deliverance without 
the addition of in x €t pl > s or some equivalent phrase, as is common in 
the lxx . (comp, also Acts xii. 11). The real meaning in 1 Chron. 
xvi. 35 (which lias been quoted as an example of that sense), is to 
gather the scattered exiles from amidst the heathen, as appears 
from the context dOpoiaov teal t'£e\ou in that passage, and from the 
parallel ewiawdyaye of Ps. cv. (cvi.) 47. Here the circumstances 
and context point to the true rendering, choosing. 

18. €TrurTp€\|/(u] This verb corresponds to Qayayeiv in Is. xlii. 7, 
from which this passage is reproduced. The mission of God’s elect 
is there to open the blind eyes , to bring them that sit in darkness out of 
the prison house , here to open their eyes and to turn them from dark¬ 
ness to light . It is therefore transitive. The Greek text indicates 
the same by adding atfrotfr to \a(3etv and not to <-7rio-Tp^ai, marking 
thereby the change of subject from the apostle who converts, to his 
hearers who receive grace. 

£|ovcrfas] This word has two distinct senses in the N. T. : (1) the 
constitutional authority of a magistrate conceded to him by law, (2) 
the arbitrary power of a sovereign or despot who is a law to himself 
and may do what he will. Here, as in Col. i. 13, it bears the latter 


sense. 
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t*]v ^copap T*jg ’ lovSala 9 , ku\ Toig eQpeaiv a7n/yyeXXot / 

p .€ Tay 06 /V KOI €7TL(TTpe(p€lP €7r\ TOP 6eOP, O-^ia Trjg 
peTapotag epya irpacrtTOPTag. eW/ca toi/tow jue Ioo< 5 aroi 21 
(TvWafiofAepoi ep T(p lepo) eiretpoovTO SiaxeiptcracOai. 
ewiKOOpiag oop tvx<jw Trjg airo too Oeou axpt ' Wpa ? 22 
tchJti;? ecrTrjKCt fj.apTvpop.epog pu/cpou re /ca/ /xeyaXw, 
ouJef €KTog Xeyeoy wp re oc irpocpyTat eXaXrjcrap p teX- 
XoVrcoy yAe<x0a/ /cal Mawa^, e/ 7ra0/?TO? 6 XP L<TT °$> 2 3 
6i 7rpwro9 apaTTuo-ecog peKpcop <f>wg pteXXei KdTay- 
yeXXeip to) tc Xaoo /cat rot? eOpectp. Tcivtci 24 

<$e uutoo a 7 roXoyoi//UeVot' o < l ?/ i < XT 09 peydXy Tfl (fxopy 
(pyalv M atvy, IlaoXe' ra 7roXXa ere ypdpLpaTa eig 

paptap irepiTpeirei . o < 5 e Ilat/Xo? Oi) pia cpopai, (fryertp, 2 5 
/cpartiTTe ^/Jcrre, aXXu dXyOetag /cat eruxfipoo-vpyg pgp tara 
a7r o<p6eyyopai. ciriVTaTai yap irep\ tovtcop 6 /3a(riXevg, 26 
7rpo? oy 7rapp/?(jta^o/xei/09 XaXaV XavOdpeiP yap ovtop 
toutwp ov 7 r elOofxai ov0€P y ov yap scttip cp ycopla 
ireirpaypevop tovto. TTKTTevetg, ftaeriXev 'Ayplinra, 27 


23. ct... €t.. . ] Though cast into a hypothetical form, these clauses 
present truths which the speaker accounts so obvious as to be at 
once admitted, without further question when once stated, viz. that 
the Messiah of Jewish prophecy was to be subject to suffering, etc. 

7ra07jrAs denotes a capacity for suffering, such as is involved in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, not necessarily actual suffering. 

efj dvacrrdcreajs] This means literally after rising from the dead. 
The absence of the article indicates that there is no reference to the 
doctrine of the resurrection, but only to the occurrence of the fact. 
The gift of the Holy Spirit and the consequent spread of gospel 
light were to follow Christ’s resurrection (John xvi. 7). 

24. rf] 4>ti>vfj ... to. ttoXXol] The possessive pronoun is the English 
equivalent to these articles ; raising his voice , thy much learning. 

irepiTphra describes an upsetting of the mental balance. 

25. fialvoyat. properly denotes frenzied words or deeds, not a 
mental state. Delirious raving was often associated by the ancients 
with an idea of inspiration ; hence the word /idvris for a prophet. 

26. Tr€i0Q|icu] This term, I persuade myself does not express the 
ame entire conviction as nhroida t I am persuaded. 
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28 roh 7 rpo<j»)Tai$ ; oiSa ort TTfcrreJef?. 6 Se 9 Ay plirira^ 
7r/oo? tov ITauXoi^ ’Ey oXlyrp fxe irelBeis XpicrTiavov 

29 7 roirjcrou. 6 Se IlauXo? E v£alfi*]v av to) 9 ea) kou ev 
oX/ya) kcu eu p.eya\(p ov fxovov ere aXXa kcu 7t ayra? 
roy? a/codoi^rdf /xoi; trrpxepov yevecrQat toiovtovs ottoios 
kcu eyaJ e^d 7rape/crd? tow Secp-wv roirnoy. 

30 ’A veaTtj tc 6 /SadTdXevy /ca! o f/yefxcov rf re Be/W/c>/ /cai 

31 oi <Tvi/KaO}]/ui€vot avrol 9 , /cai ayaxw/ 3 >/<TayTe 9 eXaXouy 7 r/oo? 
aXXjJXcw? Xeyoi^Te? oVd 0u<5ey 0ai/ctTOt' j} Seafiwv a£iov 

32 7Tyod(T(7et o ay0/oa)7ro? outo?. ^Ayplirira p de tw ^j/utw 

?</>*; ’A7roXeXJcr0at ecWyaTO o ayOpoirTro? (wto? ei* 

€7T€K€k\j]TO K OLlfTCLpa. 

27 de CKplOr) tov a7ro7rXeFy f]/UL(A$ €i$ t*]v ITaX/ay, 

7raped/dow tov tc IlaL'Xoy Kal Tiva ? erepou? deir^ajTa? 

2 e/eaTo^rdpx?? ovofxart ’ Iov\lw <T7r€Lprj$ 'EefiacrTrjs- 67Td- 


28. The B. V. is clearly wrong in giving Treats the force of suc¬ 
cessful persuasion, and rendering iv <5Xfy<#j and iv fiey&Xii) as almost 
and altogether. Their real meaning depends on what substantive is 
understood. Now this must be the same in both cases and be 
equally appropriate with tiXlycp and fjLey&X Neither X6yy, nor 
2pyu>, nor XP^V> can stand this test. But 6\tyy TrAry, pe yd\<^ TrSvy, 
are both common in Greek and make excellent sense : Agrippa is 
deriding the hope that he might be made a Christian at the cost of 
a little effort at persuasion : and Paul replies that he grudges no 
effort, whatever it might cost, for his and their conversion. 

iroi.fjo-ai] Rec. yeu4<xdat. This is evidently a correction borrowed 
from the next verse to simplify the language. 

29. Kal €*yw clpa] The addition of teal serves to emphasise cl/uu in 
contrast to yevtaBax. My earnest prayer, says the apostle, is that 
you may become such as I actually am: he could speak from 
personal experience of the happiness of being a Christian. 

30. Rec. inserts Kal ravra cMptos avrov before aviarr) and omits the 
following re. 

1 . toO dTTOTrXetv] This word denotes a decisive change of scene as 
distinct from an ordinary voyage (comp. xiii. 4, xiv. 26): the genitive 
is used as in xv. 20 to express the purport of the decision taken. 

Sepaorqs] This is a title of honour conferred as a mark of imperial 
favour. The Se/Uao-T^oi, on the contrary, mentioned by Josephus 
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/3Svte 9 Si ir\ol(jp K.SpafxwT>'}V(jp (xeXXovti irXeiv e/? 
tov$ Kara Tgv ’A.<rlav tottovs avr}X® } lt Jiev ’ ovtos avv 
rjfjiiv ’ Kpi<TTap\ov Ma/ce<5oyo? GecrcraAow/cecor’ t# t€ 3 
€T€pa KaTi)\Or}fj.€v etY S/cJcoya, <j)iXav6pu)7r(jo$ te o IoiA/o? 
TW IlaJXw Xpt 1 <TCiJUL€VO$ €7T€Tp€\p'€V 7T/00? ToJ? (plXoV ? 
iropevOevTi €7TiyUeXe/a? Tiz^e/V. KaKeiOev avaxSevrc? vire- 4 
TrXeucra/j.eu Tgv Ivv7rpov Sia to tovs a ve/ulov$ eii/ai 
evavrlous, to Te 7reXayo? to /cara Tgv K iXuclclv /cal 5 
TLa/x(j>vXlav Si<nrXev<TavTe<s KaTi'/XOa/iAev etV Xluppa t//? 

Aiz/c/aj. Ka/ce/ evpoov o eKaTOVTapxW itXolov AXe^ay- 6 

Spivov 7rXew e/V Ttjv I TdXiav eve{3l/3acr€v rj/aa 9 eig avTO- 
ev lkuikjus cJe g/ULepai? ftpaSvirXoovvTes /cal fxoXis yevo/xevot 7 
KUTa Tiju KvlSov, /U>7 7Tpo(re(jouTO ? /J/Lta? tou avifxov, 
uireivXevo'afxev t>]v K pgTtfv koto HaX/J.wvr]V t /uloXh; te 8 
irapaXeyofxevoL avTijv gX6o(j.ev el<s tS irov tivci KctXov- 
fxevov KaXoo? A/yueVa?, w eyyi? rjv 7roXi? Aacea. 

"I/cai/ou c)e xpSvov Stayevofxtvov koi ovto c /;£>/ €Trio’<j>aXov ? 9 
too 7rXoo? cha to /cal tijv vijrrTtlav gSg 7ra/3eX/;Xi/0eVa/, 


in J. \Y. ii. 12, 5 as quartered at Caesarea, were a local force 
which took its name from the city, it being entitled Caes. Augusta 
(l'e/3 a<mj). 

2. jj^XXovti] Rec. /lAXorrej. 

4. {nrtirXtii crape v] Here, as in v. 16, virb denotes that they 
steered a course under the lee of the land to gain shelter from the 
wind. 

5. Sia.TrX.€vcravT€s] The addition of Si’ rjficpwv SeKaTrevre after this, 
though not found in the oldest mss., is an ancient marginal note, 
inserted probably from some itinerary. They struck the coast 
of Cilicia midway, traversing thence its remaining length and the 
whole coast of Pamphylia. 

7. Trpo<r€o)VTos] The wind made further progress in their proper 
direction impossible. 

9. tqO -n-Xobs] The B. V. seems right in rendering this as .sailing. 
There was no longer any question of a voyage : that hope had 
been abandoned: the issue to be decided was whether to sail or 
not to a better port forty miles off: this is also true of rbu nXovu 
in v. 10. 
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io 7 raprjvu 6 Ilai/Xo? \eycov ai/Tof? *AvSpe$, Oecopa) otl 
pera vfipecos teal 7ro\\tj<? fypla? ov povov tov (popTLOv 
/cal tov 7 r\olov aXXa /cal rco v yfrv\wv rjpwv peWeiv 
n eowOa/ tov ttXovv. 6 <$e etcaTOVTapxW tw Kvf$€pvT>)Tfl 
/cal to) vavK\r}pto paXXov hrelOeTO Jj to/V vito Ilai/Xoi/ 

12 Xeyopevoi?. avevOeTOV Se tov Xipevo? virdp\ovT09 7ryoo? 

Trapax<Eip.a<Tiav ol 7rXe/o^e? edevro /3ovXt]v avaxOrjvai 
e/ce/0e v, el 7ra)? Svvaivro KaTavn)cr(xvT€\ ; e/V oIvikol 
7r apaxei/y-awh Xtpeva T//9 K/oj/t??? fiXeirovTa /cara 

13 X//3a /cal /caTa * Y7T07n/et/o-ai/T09 <5e vqtov 

8 o£avT€$ T*}<? irpoOecreo)^ KeKpaTtjKevat apavT€$ acraov 

14 7rapeXeyo^ro t>jv K pijTtjv. peT 01) tto\v < 5 e efiaXev 
kqt avT>}$ avepos TV(pu>viKO 9 o ^aXoi/yaet/os' Eil/oa/a/Xcoy* 


Trapflvci] The context suggests a note of warning, whereas 
this word implies encouragement. Perhaps the general tenor of 
the speech was encouragement to face cheerfully the hardships of 
wintering in that dreary and exposed position, rather than run a 
dangerous risk. 

10 . d€upG) denotes a judgment formed from observation and ex¬ 
perience, not from any direct revelation. 

■CPpews Kat £q[i.£a$] The first of these denotes personal injury, the 
second damage to property. So also in r. 21. 

p-eXXeiv] The use of the infinitive after 6 V 1 is a grammatical 
confusion of two constructions, often found in later Greek. 

11. vavK\t|pa>] This term originally described the owner in the 
earlier stage of navigation, in which the owner sailed his own ship, 
but in imperial times it designated the master who represented him 
and exercised his authority on board, whether owner or not. 

12 . koto. X£pa k. k. X“P 0V ] The force of Kara when coupled, as it 
is here, with the names of winds (S.W. and N.W.) is to denote a 
direction down the wind, i.e. the direction towards which, not the 
quarter from which, it blows. 

13. &pavT€s] sc. ras dynvpas. 

14. ko.t’ avrijs] sc. tt)s KpTjrrjs. The description is highly 
graphical. Modern navigators have described the preliminary 
gathering of whirlwinds on the heights of Mount Ida, and rush 
of hurricanes down the mountain valleys on to the sea below. 

EvpoKuXwv] This is a Graeco-Latin term otherwise unknown; 
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(TwapiracrOevTos (5e tov irXolov kcu (a*) Svvafxevov 15 
avTO(f)6a\/uL€tv tw aue/uw emSovTts ifpepojuLeOa. vi]<rtov 16 
Se ti viro8pafi6i/T€$ KaXovfxevov Kai/<5a i<T\v<Ta/J.€v yUoXi? 
irepiKpartis yeveoSai Tr)<s (T/car/)???, i}v apavreg f3ot]0eiai 9 17 
e\p(bvTO viro^wvvvvTes to irXoiou (j)o/3ou]UL€vol re [At] ei$ 

Tr)V Zl JpTIV €K7T€(T(j0arLU } ^aXaCai/Te? T0 OUTCO? 

etyepovTo. crcjwSpo)^ Je xeifAa^ofAevoov q/Awv T >; e ^9 18 
€K/ 3 o\t]v eirotovvTO , kou tyj TpLTi] avTOxeipes T)]v (TKevt]v 19 

the meaning of which appears from its structure out of the two 
component parts, Eurus (east wind) and Aquilo (north-east). It is 
therefore the E.N.E. wind, commonly known as Kaifdas. The 
author probably heard the name from the bilingual sailors of 
southern Italy on board. Rec. Et/poKXGSwr, a name otherwise un¬ 
known and unmeaning. 

15. tTriSovres] After this, one MS . adds ti jj tt\€ovtl k<l 1 trrcrTctXarre? 
ra iana. 

16. KaCSa] Rec. KXcu/Stjf. 

17. poqBeCais] These are cables used for undergirding the ship, 
i.e. for wrapping round the hull to support it during a storm, and 
prevent serious leakage through the straining of the timbers. 
Ancient vessels often foundered tlirough defect in construction ; 
and undergirding was a common practice. 

XaXdcravT€9 *ri> crxeGos] The term o-iceCos is too indefinite to convey 
any precise account of this manoeuvre : but the effect of it appears 
from the context. It stands in sharp contrast to e7R56rres. Whereas 
at first they simply ran before the gale, they now succeeded in 
altering their course some points so as to prevent driving into the 
Syrtis ; and this they did by loosening some portion of the tackling, 
and so spreading some canvas to act as a storm-sail, and prevent 
the ship driving helplessly before the storm on to a fatal coast. 

18. ckPoX^v] This is the technical term for a sacrifice of cargo 
(Lat. jactura) made to lighten the ship. Probably this was limited 
to deck cargo: they can hardly have got at the bulk in the hold. 

19. avToxtLpts ... £pi\|/av] Rec. ippi\pa/j.ev. The adjective is added 
in order to present a more lively conception of the extreme peril 
which forced them to throw overboard with their own hands 
appliances which had been provided for safety or convenience. 

a-K€uf|v] This term is as vague as the English furniture, and may 
include any heavy fittings that could be readily detached, or spare 
masts and spars. 
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20 tou 7rXolou epi\jrav. yu>/re ^ gXiov yUj/re avTptov 
€7rt(paiv6vT(i)v ew'i irXetovas r/p.epa^ f yeijitovo? re ouk 
oXlyou eiruceijuLcvov, Xonrov irepippetTO eXir'i 9 irava tou 

21 erw^ecrOai II0XX/79 re a<xma9 vtt apxouarjg Tore 

CTadeis 6 IIauXo9 ev fievto avTtov ehrev /aev, to 

avSpes, 7 r€iOapxwa^rd^ pot yiu/ avayeaOai airo Ttj$ 
K p)}rrj^ K€p&r}<rai T€ TtJV v/ 3 ptv TCLUTqV Ka\ Tt]V fylfJLLCLV, 

22 Kai tol vvv irapaivto vpius evOujueiv, airofioXr} ybp ^uyrjs 

23 ovSe/mla ecrrai e£ ujuLtov 7rXtjv tov 7rXofOu* irapeer*? yap 
fjLOi rauTfl Ty vvkti tov deou ov eifit, to kul XaTpebtoy 

24 ayyeXo? Xeywv M?/ <po/3ov, rta^Xe’ K alaapt ere Set 
TrapaaTrjvai, kcu iSov Ke^apterTcil col 6 Oeo$ 7ravTa$ tou? 

25 7rXeovTa$ /xera tou. Sio evOufxeiTe, dvSpe 9’ iriTTeuto ybp 
Tto 6eto OTt 0VTto$ ecTcu ko. 0 ' ov Tpoirov XeXaXrjTal fxoi. 

2 -j €19 Vt] 0 ~ 0 V Se Tiva Sel //yU«9 €K7r€(T€lV. r ^9 <5e 

TeTcrapecKaiSeKaTt] vu£ eyeveTO Sia<j>epop.evtov rj/atov ev 


20. irXe£ovas] Some , not many (comp. xxi. 10, xxiv. 17). 

Xonrbv tt.] Henceforth (comp. 2 Tim. iv. 8). The imperfect 

marks the gradual spread of a spirit of listless despondency during 
the latter portion of this prolonged struggle for life. 

21. IIoXXf|s ao-irias] This does not denote long abstinence as 
rendered in the B. V., but frequent neglect of regular meals (comp. 
Eur. Suppl. 1105), due to exhaustion, distress of mind, and despair 
of safety. 

KcpBijo-ai] They had hoped to gain great advantage by venturing 
to sea : they had in fact gained only personal injury and loss of 
their ship. 

27. Sia<f>€pop.€va>v Tjpuv] This gen. seems to depend on and 
not to be a gen. absolute. Throughout the Acts the habitual force 
of did in composition with verbs of motion, e.g . 8Upxe<r6ai, diaTrXetv, 
dtatpevyeiv, bicnrcp^v, 5i oSeOcir, whether governing an accus. or used 
absolutely, is to express continuous movement onwards over an 
intervening space. The context clearly points to a similar inter¬ 
pretation of Sia<p€pop^vh)w : for the distance travelled in thirteen 
dayB (476 miles), and the silence of the narrative as to any fresh 
trim of the vessel after Canda, forbid the notion of her beating 
about up and down or to and fro. The Cretan whirlwind was the 
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tw 'ASpia, Kara fxScrov r/J? vvktos virevoovv ol vavTai 
7 rpocrayeiv tlvu. civtois yvopav. kul (3oXi<javT€S evpov 28 
opyviu ? eiKoci, /3payv Se Sia<TT)')<TavT€$ teat iraXiv /3oXt- 
eravres evpov opyvius SeKairevre' (po/3ovfxevol re fiyj ttov 29 
Kara t payees totovs eKireo-odpev e/c 7rpujULVt 79 pl\fsavT€S 
uytcvpa 9 Ttacrapas ri’uyovTO fj/mepav yeveaOat. Twy Se 30 
vavTun/ fy]TOuvT(vv (frvyelv e/c tov 7rXotov Kai yciXaeravT(s)v 
T*]i> <TKa<J)r]v eis flaXacrcray TTpoc^auei to? e/c 7 rpo)pr}$ 
ay kv pu$ peXXovTwv eKTeiveiv, eiirev o IIa5Ao? to) e/caTOy- 31 
TC *j°Xtf ku* T04*9 (TTpaT/wraf? ’Ecu' jUr/ ovtoi (lelvoacriv ev 
Tu) TrXotco, vjuiets c rwOrjvai ov SvvaerQe. tote cnrefeoy/sav 3 2 
Oi (XT/DCtTtCOTCU TCt (TyOlVLU T>]S <TKU(j)i]S KOI €L(X(TaV aVTi]V 
€K7recreiv. J/ A ypi <5e ov ))p.epa '//ueXXey yiveaOai irapeKaXei 33 
6 IlaiAo? a7rai/Ta9 peTaXafielv Tpo(j>rjs Xeyam' Tecnxa- 
pecKatSeKaTyv erri/aepov fjpepav 7 r pouSoKoovres a titoi 
S iareXeire, pitjOev TrpocrXafiopievoi' Sio TrapaKaXw vpas 34 
peraXa/Seiv Tpo<f>?is } tovto yap 1 rpos Ttjs iperepas 
crwTtjplas virapyeC oJJej/o? yup vpwv 0p}£ onro T/79 

precursor of a permanent change of wind, and settled down into a 
steady E.N.E. gale, before which the ship ploughed right across 
with storm sails set on the same tack the whole way from Canda to 
Melita. 

irpocrdyeiv] This reading, if genuine, presents an example of a 
common nautical figure, by which objects are described as approach- 
ing a ship, when it is really approaching them. But the variety of 
readings, wpo<rav6x eLV t irpoaeyyifetv, ir poa ay ay civ, suggests a primitive 
corruption, and an old Latin version rexonare suggests a slight and 
Excellent correction npoaaxeiv ( = Trpocr-qxeiv), which would mean that 
some land gave back an echo as the ship passed, and that the sailors 
caught the sound. 

33. "A\pi o$] This denotes a limit of time, until, in accordance 
with the usual force of &xp l > not while , as in the B. V. The 
imperfect marks the continuance of Paul’s entreaty till close on 
dawn. 

Tjp^pav] This accusative must not be separated from Trpo<r5oKQ>vTes , 
which requires an object, either expressed or understood. 

34. inrdpx.0.] This verb often introduces into a statement of facts 
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35 K€<pa\tj$ cnroXelrai. ehr a? de Tavra /ca! Xaf 3 d)v dpTov 

evyap'i<TTr)<T€v T(p 9 e(p evcoiTiov iravTwv /cal /cXaera? yp^aTO 

36 eadleiv. euOvpoi Se yevopevot 7rarre? /cal at/Tol irpocreXa- 

37 (Sovto Tpo<f>rj$ . rjpcGa Se at 7racra£ yfsvyai ev T(p 7tAo/w 

38 d/f e/3Sop.7]KovTa e£ /copea^eVre? ( 5 e Tpo<prj? eKoixpi^ov 
to irKolov eK^aWofxevoi tov ctItov eh Tgv OdXaacrav. 

30 ^Ore < 5 e rjpepa eyeVero, y/71/ od/c e7reyfVa)(r/coi', /cd\7rot/ 
( 5 e Ttm /caTeyoot/i/ exo^Ta alyiaXov eh ov e/ 3 oiAei/oi/TO 

40 el SvvaivTO e^oxrat to irXolov . /cal ra? ay /cup a? irepie- 
Aorre? eloyv eh Ttjv OaXa<T(rav } a pa dvevTe ? ra? fcvicTrjplas 
tow irgSaXlwv, /cal e7rdpai/Te9 tou dpTepovva 777 irveovafl 

41 KaTelyov eh tov alyiaXov . 7rep£7re<rc>i'Te9 <?e et? T07T0J/ 

d/@dXa(T(TOi/ e7r etceiXav Trjv vavv , /cal // it poppa 

epelvacra epeivev acraXei/ro?, rj de irpvpva eXveTO viro 

4 2 T/J? /3/a?. Twv de erTpaTiooToov fiovXrj eyeveTO r lva tou 9 
SecrpwTa? airOKTetvaxriv, pg rt? eKKoXopfiguas Sia<puyij. 

some antecedent which is material to the issue, e.g. in xvi. 20, that 
Paul and Silas were Jews, and in xvi. 37, that they were Romans. 
Here it declares the importance of the meal as God’s appointed 
means for aiding their escape from the peril of shipwreck through 
the renewed spirit and energy of all on board. 

35. Some mss. add £ttl5i8ovs kcli i)iiiv after iffdleiv, perhaps under 
the false impression that the meal was sacramental. The company 
were clearly not Christians. 

39. «£<Lcrai.] This is far more appropriate than the alternative 
£K<ru)<raL : for the object was not to save the vessel, but to save the 
crew and passengers by driving her as far as possible up a sloping 
beach on a lee shore, where she was sure to go to pieces. 

40. rfj -irv€ovo-[)] Apparently this is an elliptical expression for 
the wind, though not found elsewhere. 

41. Si0<£Xa<r<rov] This term was applied either to an isthmus, 
like Corinth, between two seas, or to a strait, like the Bosporus, 
connecting two seas. The channel at the north end of St. Paul’s 
bay formed just such a strait. 

tt)s p£as] Rec. adds tuv KVfi&Twp. But the text is describing, 
not the subsequent action of the waves, but the immediate result of 
the shock. 
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6 <5e €KUTOVTaf>yr}$ /SovXopievos StaTwcai tov IlaiAoy 43 
eKooXverev avrov 9 tov PouXthulclto?, e/ceXei/creV tc tov$ 
Suvcijuievovv Ko\vp./3av anroptyavTas 7rpui3T0v<; eirt Trjv 
yrjv c^tevai, kcu tovs \onrov 9 01/9 pcev 67T£ c ravleriv oi)$ 44 
ce e7 rt tivcov tcov a7ro to5 ir\olov' /caf oiyTco? eyeyero 
7rdvras SiafrcoOtjvai eir't t»/i/ ytjv. 

Ka! SiatTcoOevres Tore eTreyi/w/uteu oti M eXin'jvr] rj vrjaos 28 
KaXetrat. o? re ftdpfiapoi 7 rape^ai/ oil T>/y 2 

f/)£Xa^0pco7T£ai/ 17/juV, ax/^a^re? yap 7 ri/pai/ 7r poceXafiovTO 
iravTa 9 fjjuias Sid tov vctov tov ecfrecrTceTCt kcu Sia to 
\ lsv X o<?. erverTpe^jsavTOS <5e to 5 IlaiyXoi/ (jypvyavcov t 1 3 

7rX)?@09 /cal €7Tt0eVTO9 67rl T>/I> 7TVpdv, € X lS VO a 7TO T/j? 
Oep/uois e^eXOovaa KciOtj\[se Trj$ X eipog clvtou. a>9 Se 4 
eaW ot f3(ip/3apot Kpep.up.evov to Otjplov e/c T/79 X etpos 
avTOv , 7rp09 aXX)/Xot/? eXeyoy Ila^Tco? <^oi'et/9 ecmi/ o 
aV@poj7ro? oSro? oV thao-to^erra e/c T/79 0aXaa _ o'/?9 // &/07 
£r)v ovk elaaev. 6 pev ovv dirOTivd^as to Or/plov etc to 5 
irvp e7ra0ev oucJey /ca/coV ot <5e 7rpoereSoK(jov uvtov peXXeiv 6 
irlparpaaSat r) KUTair'nrTeiv d(/>V(o veKpov . 67r! 7roXt/ < 5 e 

ai/Twi' 7r pocSoKtovToov Koi OecopovvTWV prjSev aTOirov eiy 
(wtov yivnpevov, \ ueTaf3aXdpevoi eXeyoy avTOv elvat Oeov. 


1. eTrc-Yvwiiev] The imp. ovk eTreyivoxTKov in xxvii. 39, described the 
vain efforts of the crew before landing to recognise the land : the 
aorist here records the immediate recognition after landing. The 
Alexandrian sailors were familiar with the island, but not with this 
bay. 

MtXirf|VT|] The substantive MeXfrr; as read in Rec. seems more 
appropriate, and the recurrence of the letters tjv 77 in the following 
i) v9jffos throws much doubt on the genuineness of the adjective 

JfeXiTiji'ij. 

3. dirb Tfjs 0^pjit]s] Rec. tV, suggested by the following t^eXSovca. 
But 0.71-6 correctly expresses the fact that the heat was the efficient 
cause of the viper’s coming out of the fuel. 

4. €ta<r€v] The aorist is here used in reference to the moment 
when the wound, which they fancied fatal, was inflicted. 
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7 ’Ey de to/9 irep\ tqv toigov eKelvov inrijpx^v 
X<jdpla Tip 7rpd)TU) Tfl 9 v/fcrov ovofidTi IIo 7 rAdju, o? dvaSe£a- 

8 p.evo$ flpa$ fjpepas Tpei<$ ipiXoippdv o >9 e^evicev. eyeVero 
<5e Toy 7 raTepa too IIo 7 rX/oo 7ro/oeTor9 /cal SvcrevTepLip 
(jvvexpfjievov KaTaKetadai , 71-/009 oV o IlaoXo? etVeX(9a)y 
kgu TTpoa-ev^ufAevos eirSe \9 Ta 9 X €L P a<s a ^Tip laararo 

9 aoToV tovtov £e yevopevov kgu ol Xonro\ ol ev Tfl 
yjycrcp e'xovTes a aOevela<s irpomfpxovTO kgu eOepairevovro, 

10 o'i /cal 7roXXa/Y Tifxai 9 eTipflccLV fjpds /cal dvayopevot? 
e7re0eyTO Ta 7 rpo? Ta9 ^pe/af. 

11 MeTa Se Tpei 9 prjva? civr/xOflpev £v 7 rXoap 7ra/3a/ce^ei- 
pLdKOTi ev Tfl vdcrip 1 AXe£ay<5/3tyw, 7rapa<Tflpip A Lo<TKOupoi$. 

12 /cal /caTax^fi / Te9 e/V 2 vpa/coJcra 9 eireiJ.elvafj.ev flpepas Tpets, 

13 o$ey 7re/3ieXoyTC9 KaTflVTfliTapev eis f P dyiov. /cal fierd 
plav dpepav eiriyevopevov vorou SevTepaiot i/XOopev e/V 

14 IIot/oXol/9, ov evpovre*; dSeXtpov 9 7 rapeKXrjOflpev irap 
avTol$ empeivai flpepa? eirTu /cal ootoj9 e/9 Tflv'YvopflV 

15 flXOapev. KOLKelOev ol dSeXfpo't d.KOvo’avTe 9 Ta 7 repi flpwv 
flXOav e /9 a7rdyT/?cr/y flp.lv axpi ^ Ainrlov Qopov /cal T picov 
Ta fiepvuiV) 009 tSoov 6 IIaoXo 9 eo^a/o/crT)J( 7 a 9 Tip Oeip 

16 eXa/ 3 e Odpcros. ''Otg Se et<r)}X6apev eis'FiipflV, 

67 reT/od 7 r/? Tip IlaoXw peveiv KaO 9 eavTOV cruv Tip (j)vXd<j- 
GTOVTl aVTOV (TTpaTUsiTfl. 


8 . irup€Tots] The plural denotes the repeated attacks of a re¬ 
current fever. 

13. Tr€pi€\<5vT€s] Rec. 7 repic\ 06 i'Tes, fetching a compos* s, a singularly 
inappropriate description of the voyage from Syracuse to Rhegium 
through the straits. The text denotes casting loose from their 
moorings at Syracuse. 

16. eireTpdirTi tu II.] Rec. 6 eKardyrapxos TraptSwuev toi)j 5e<r/zIous 
rip o'TpaToneddpxip’ up 5^ II. iireTpain). The addition probably 
arose out of a marginal comment which correctly represented the 
centurion as making over his state prisoners on arrival to the head 
of the imperial police. 

^ca0’ eavrbv] Some MSS. add t-tjs TrapepLpoXrjs, some e£u tov 
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’E yivero Se /meru rjpepa\ p Tpei 9 (ruwaAecrao’Oai auToy 17 
TOt'f u^ra9 twi/ ’IoutSa/W 7 rpcoTOt'9' <rvveX 0 ovTO)v Se 
avTwv eXeyev irpos avTOus ’Eyco, avSpe? a SeX<pol, ovSev 
evavTtov 7 roiyera$ toj Xam 77 TO (9 e0eo*t to?? 7rarpwo(9 
^ecT/Ufo? ’IepocroXiVwy 7rapet5o077^ ei$ Ta? xetpa? toov 
'P wpalo)v y oiTives avcxKplvavTes pe £/3ovXovto airoXvcrai 18 
Sict to pt]Seplav a it lav Ouvoltov V7r apyeiv ev epol’ dvri - 19 
XeydvTWV Se twv *lovSataiv rjvayKCJKrOrjv eiTiKaXe<ra(r 9 ai 
Ka/crccpa, ov\ 1 09 tov e'Bvovs pov exuov ti KaTrjyopetv. 

Sid Tavrrjv ovv tjjv a it lav irapeKaXeva vpd$ ISeiv Kai 20 
7 Tpo<rXa\tj<Ta(, elveKev yap Trjs eX7r lSo$ tou ’IcrparjX 
Tr\v aXvcrLv TavTtyv 7 reptKeipai. ol Se 7 rpo? avTov eforav 21 

H/ue^ ovTe ypdppaTa Trept aou eSe^apeOa cnro tj/? 

’ lovSala 9, oure 7 rapayev 6 pev 6 s T(9 tcov aSe\(/)(x)v amjy- 
yetXev 5 ; eXaXrjcrev tl irep] (tov irovripov. d^iovpev £e 22 
irapd tov dfcovcrai a (j)povei$j it ep\ pev ydp T/79 alpecrea 
TauTi]? yvwo-Tov rjpiv €<tt\v o ti 7 ravTa\ov dvTtXeyeTai . 

Tt i£dpevoi Se avTtp r/pepav jjXOav 7rpo? 23 
uvtov et? Tt]v £eviav irXelove^y 01*9 e^eTiOeTO SiapapTV- 

<TTpaTow€8ov. These are probably marginal explanations of Kad y 
eavTov, suggested by the statement of v. 30, that he dwelt in his 
own lodging. 

17. t. 6vTas r. *Iov8. irptoTovs] The B. V. can hardly be correct 
in rendering these words the chief of the Jeic-^y as in xxv. 2 ; for it 
ignores <Was altogether. Nor was it consistent with the principles 
of the apostle to gather the chief men only, and then treat their 
opposition as a national rejection of the gospel, without offering it 
to the people of the Jews. Apparently the text describes him as 
inviting first those members of the synagogue who were Jews, 
reserving the devout Gentiles for the second place. Want of space 
probably prevented his receiving all at once. 

22. d|iov(iev] This word conveys a claim for explanation based on 
the universal prejudice entertained against Christianity amongst all 
Jews. 

23. To|dpevoi] This denotes a mutual arrangement between the 
two parties for a day of meeting. 

^€ti0€to] Here, as in xi, 4, this verb is used absolutely, unless 
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popevos Ttjv (iacriKeiav tov Oeov irelOwv re avrov 9 ire pi 

TOV *lt](TOV a7TO T€ TOV VOfJOV MtOUCeW KOI TV)V IT pO<pi}TO)V 

24 airo irpwi ecu? eenrepaf. Ka! 01 pev eiretOovTO tol? Xeyo- 

25 /xeVot? 01 <$e >/7r/crTOiw, acr^^w^ot < 5 e oVre? 7rpo? aXX?jXov? 
a7reXJo^TO, eiVoVro? tov Ilai/Xoy pijpa ev on KaXco? 
to irvevpa to dyiov eXaX>?(Te v Sta Hcraiov tov it po<p//Tov 

26 7 r/oo? tou? 7 raTe/oa? vpcbv \eyu>v 

TTopeyGHTi npoc ton Aaon toyton kai einoN 
’AkOIH AKOYC€T£ KAI OY Mhl CYNHT6, 

kai BAenONTSC BAc^etc ka! oy mh i'Ahte' 

27 ettaxy n0h r^P h kapAia toy A*oy TOYTOY, 

ka! toTc locin Bapeloc hkoycan, 

KAI TO'fC 64>0 aAmOYC AYTUJN 8KAMMYCAN’ 

MH TTOTE i'Alocin toTc o4)0aAmoTc 
ka! toTc (bCIN AKOYCLOCIN 
KAl T0 KApAlA CyNLOCIN KAI 6TTICTP£H / CiJClN, 

ka! Iacomai aytoyc. 

28 yvuxTTOv ovv vjj.iv ecrrcu on toTc 60n£Cin airecrTaXt] TOVTO 
TO CLOTHpiON TOY 0EOY # <XVTo\ KClt ClKOVCTOVTai. 

tt]v fiaffiXelav be taken as its object, which the order of words seems 
to forbid. In both cases the middle voice imparts to it a reflexive 
force, the two apostles proceeding each of them to a vindication of 
his own conduct. 

24. frrefGovTo] The B. V. exaggerates the force of this verb by 
rendering it believed. Some listened , but the result proves that 
none believed ; for they departed and the apostle condemned the 
whole body. 

25. vpuv] Rec. The second person is here significant: it 

embodies the reproach that these unbelievers aie true children of 
unbelieving fathers. 

26 . ’A kotj lays stress on the hearing of the ear, as distinct from 
understanding ; pXtnovTes on the effort to see "without perceiving. 

28. t 6 <rwTT|pLov] sc. eva. yyiXiov or p7j//,a, the word of salvation 
proclaimed by the voice of the Lord, as prophesied in Isaiah xl. 5, 
lx. 6 (lxx). This expression is incorporated in the song of Symeon 
also from the same source. 

avTol leal aKoatrovTai.] The Gentiles are here contrasted with the 
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Se Siertav oXt]v ev !Sl(p pucrOtopaTi, kui 30 
aireSex^o iravra^ Tot'S 1 elcriropevo/mevov? 7 T/oo? a vtov, 
Kr]pvcr<T(j0V rrju j 3 a<Ti\elav tov Oeov /cal SiSacncuiv ra 7re/oi 31 
tov Kvplov * 1j]<jov XpicTTov p.€T<x 7 ra<jr]$ irappricrla's 
Ct/CCoAuTCO?. 


children of Israel who heard with the ear only ; whereas they will 
not only hear, but really {kclI) listen. 

29, Iiec. here inserts kclI raura ai jtou €itt 6 vtos airfiKdov oi ’lovSaiot 
TroWrjv Uxovres kv eavro'ls <xv^rfTT)<nv. The abrupt close of the interview 
perhaps originally suggested this marginal addition. 



APPENDIX (GREEK). 

KAI. 

The frequent use of Kal as an intensive adverb is characteristic of 
the author’s language, e.g. Kal Seo/xdxot, ‘ actually fighters against 
Gocl’ (v. 39); Kal aveiXav, they not only rejected, but *actually slew’ 
(x. 39); Kal mda as, ‘when he had at last arrested’ him (xii. 4); 
kclI yeytup-TiiJAu, I not only am a citizen, but ‘ have been so born ’ 
(xxii. 28); Kal dKovaovrai, * they will really listen ’ (xxviii. 28). 
It has much the same force in teal <*7r\^pwcr av (xiii. 27), teal irdXiv 
(xvii. 32), Kal KadaipeiaOat (xix. 27), Kal Xarpedu) (xxvii. 23). 

Again, as a conjunction it is often more than a mere copulative : 
it singles out a noteworthy person in a group, e.g. Kal Mapidfi , ‘ Mary 
in particular' (i. 14); or specifies the various elements of which a 
group is made up, e.g. Kal Kvp^valuv^ 1 to wit Cyrenians’ (vi. 9); 
or appends a climax, e.g. Kal iraaav rfy ycpovvlav y * indeed all the 
senate’ {v. 21). 


MEN OTN. 

Though p£v o$v recurs very frequently in the Acts, there is little 
variation in its meaning: it is not, for instance, there employed 
as in the Attic idiom to correct or amplify a previous assertion 
( = nay rather). It does duty as a simple connecting particle with¬ 
out departing from its original force. But our versions and some 
able critics so persistently ignore what appears its obvious sense 
that it is desirable to subject the author’s usage of it to an exhaustive 
analysis. 

Its function as a connecting particle is determined by its combina¬ 
tion of two elements fUv and oliv in its structure, of which fiiv points 
onward, odv backward to the previous context. Hence it forms a 
link in a continuous chain of narrative or argument, and indicates 
that the clause to which it belongs is at once a sequel of some past 
context and an introduction to new matter. But the previous con- 
160 
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text, of which it presents a sequel, far from being necessarily the 
paragraph immediately preceding, is often an earlier section : the 
author, in fact, constantly employs the phrase in resuming some 
dropped thread of his previous narrative after an intervenmg episode 
of considerable length; so that the connexion with the past becomes 
obscure, and the sense habitually requires the insertion of a more or 
less distinct break before the clause containing fiev ottv. It marks in 
practice a transition to some new stage of narrative or reasoning, 
not, like ofty alone, a mere sequel. 

The particle fUv on the contrary establishes a distinct con¬ 
nexion with a subsequent clause: like the English whereas it 
intimates to the reader at the outset that the particular clause in 
which it occurs does not form a complete sentence by itself, but a 
factor in a double sentence: it warns him of the existence of a 
further thought in the author’s mind to be developed hereafter, and 
so keeps his attention on the stretch until the second factor, or 
apodosis, has been added. In this way it serves as a preliminary, 
often a subordinate, introduction to the subsequent clause : and the 
two clauses cannot be divorced from one another, as they are on more 
than one occasion in our versions, without seriously impairing the 
meaning of the passage, and departing from the mind of the author. 
fih oiV is usually followed by M in the apodosis, just as fi4v alone is, 
but there are exceptions in the case of fikv olv as there are in the case 
of fitv ; especially in the less regular language of speeches. Whereas 
fih o$v occurs twenty-five times in the Acts, there are five cases in 
which no 5^ follows, three of them in speeches of Paul. Sixteen 
instances of fxkv otv followed by 5^ may be dismissed very briefly:— 


(1) Two parties are presented 
to each other : 
i. G. 1 The disciples ask. 
xiii. 4. Barnabas and Paul went 
forth with apostolic commis¬ 
sion. 

xv. 3. The churches of Phoenicia 
and Samaria welcomed the 
deputation with joy. 
xv. 30. They presented the an¬ 
swer at Antioch, 
xvii. 12. Many Beroeans be¬ 
lieved. 


acting in concert or opposition 

Jesus answers. 

John as their minister. 


The church of Jerusalem was 
divided. 

The church read it with joy. 

But the Jews of Thessalonica 
stirred up the populace. 


1 The text is here doubtful: one MS. has enrev ovv, another kcu enrev, 
another ei7rer, instead of ei7re Se or o 5e et7rei^. 


L 
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xvii. 17. Paul reasoned at Athena 
in the synagogue and in the 
market-place with chance lis¬ 
teners. 

xxiii. 18. One of the centurions 
brought the young man to the 
chief captain. 

xxviii. 5. Paul shook off the viper 
and felt no harm. 


But Stoic and Epicurean philos¬ 
ophers combated his views. 

The chief captain took him 
aside. 

The natives looked for a fatal 
result. 


(2) Two phases of events are contrasted : 


ii, 41. In one day three thousand 
converts were added to the 
church. 

xiv. 3. For some time they 
preached at Iconium in peace. 

xix. 32. The assembly was 
plunged for a time in helpless 
disorder. 

xxiii. 31. The foot-soldiers 
escorted Paul by night po 
Antipatris. 

xxv. 4. Festus refused to bring 
Paul away from Caesarea. 


They clave stedfastly to the 
Christian communion. 

But a factious opposition was 
stirred up. 

But at last a Jewish spokesman 
tried to gain a hearing. 

On the morrow they returned to 
Jerusalem,leaving the mounted 
troops to proceed. 

But he undertook to hear the 
charges of the Jews there. 


(3) A general statement is made by way of introduction to a 


particular instance: 
viii. 4. Christian refugees carried 
the gospel everywhere, 
xi. 19. Christianrefugeespreached 
to Jews only in Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and Antioch. 


Philip in particular went down 
to Sebaste. 

Certain of them addressed the 
Greeks at Antioch. 


(4) An alternative is presented: 

xix. 38. If the party of Demetrius If they want fresh legislation, 
have a legal grievance, there let them appeal to a lawful 
are courts of law open to them. assembly. 


Even where no distinct apodosis follows, introduced by 5£, plv 
cftv retains its antithetic force, though a different form of construction 
is adopted. 

ii. 18. The parenthesis { w . 18-20) is an explanatory comment of 
the author, inserted in the middle of Peter’s address. It begins 
with an emphatic reference to Judas, it ends with the denunciation, 
* His bishopric let another take.* There is an obvious antithesis 
between Judas himself and his office. 
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xvii. 30. In place of a finite verb the author has here substituted 
the participle inrepidwv, and therefore omits 5i in the apodosis. 
The sentence might have run virepeidcv 6 6e&s, ra vvv 5i without 
affecting the sense. 

xxiii. 22. The narrative is here relating the co-operation of the 
chief captain and Paul’s nephew to secure his life. The verse opens 
with a statement of the farewell warning given by the former, and 
implies that the young man for his part kept his counsel faithfully, 
biit omits the direct statement of this fact as too obvious to need 
mention under the circumstances of the success which followed. 

xxvi. 4, 9. 1 The marvellous contrast between the past and present 
life of Paul prompts the expression p.kv ofiv fiiuxnv in v. 4 ; but he 
drops, for the moment, the contrast between the Pharisee and the 
Christian that he may dwell on their common hope and prayer. He 
resumes the subject, however, in v. 9 with merely a slight change of 
words, contrasting his past sense of duty (5701 fitv oZv 25o£a ...) with 
his present faith in Christ. The broken sentence still arrives at no 
formal completion, though the narrative of his conversion in v. 12 con¬ 
tains the real antithesis to vv. 9, 10; for the impulsive eloquence 
of the apostle does not conform to rigid rules of grammar. 

The four remaining instances of fikv oOv in the Acts require more 
careful investigation, because in each case the Revised Version, 
following the Greek text of Westcott and Hort, places a decided 
break between fikv oZv and the following 5^, ignoring altogether any 
connexion between their respective clauses, and interpreting fiiv oSv 
as if (like oZv) it merely indicated the addition of a sequel to the 
previous narrative. 

v. 41, The connexion of the closing verses of the fifth chapter 
with the opening of the sixth is of some historical importance as a 
means of determining the respective dates of the events recorded in 
chapters iii-v. and vi, vii. The former verses relate the effect 
produced upon the Twelve by their miraculous release from prison 
and subsequent trial: the continued persecution for Christ’s sake 
after the divine intervention in their favour roused them to more 
determined energy in preaching Christ. The next chapter repre¬ 
sents apparently the result of this increased spiritual activity on 
their part: the church grew rapidly in numbers, but with this 
increase coincided a growing discontent at their negligent administra¬ 
tion of the common fund. They virtually admit the justice of this 
complaint by asking to be relieved from the burden. Here then, 
besides the coincidence of time implied in the indefinite date of vi. 1, 


1 The text of v. 9 is rendered uncertain by the omission of y£v in 
one ms. of great authority. 
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‘ill those days,’ a definite connexion of cause and effect seems 
established between the narrative of v. 41 and vi. 1. When, there¬ 
fore, we find the author himself connecting the two verses by the 
insertion of y.ev oftv in the first and 5^ in the second, it becomes clear 
that he did associate the circumstances together in his own mind as 
cause and effect, and viewed the train of events which issued in the 
martyrdom of Stephen as the sequel of the earlier persecution of 
the Twelve. The Greek text accordingly confirms the conclusion, 
to which other data point, that the two trials belong to the same 
period of priestly domination and were only separated by an interval 
of a few months at most. 

viii. 25. Here the particles pkv oiV and 5^ mark a connexion between 
the return of the party to Jerusalem and the angelic instruction to 
Philip that he should proceed along the desert road to Gaza. In this 
way they establish the fact, whicli may be gathered from other 
details of the narrative, that Philip returned with Peter and John 
to Jerusalem, and there received the heavenly mandate. 

ix. 31. The interpretation of yh oftv in this verse has an important 
bearing on the order of events in the early church. The B. V. 
renders the verse, Then had the churches rest; the Revised 
Version, So the church ... had peace .... Both alike make the period 
of peace and growth here depicted ensue upon the visit of Saul to 
Jerusalem, and so postpone Peter’s visitation of the churches in the 
maritime plain till after that visit. It is hardly necessary to point 
out how inappropriate, after the previous record of Saul’s imminent 
danger at Damascus and Jerusalem, and his precipitate flight to 
Tarsus, is the sequel— So the church had peace. For a glance at the 
Greek particles shows that the verse is not a sequel to, the previous 
history of Saul, but an introduction to the subsequent history of 
Peter. The author here resumes the narrative of that apostle, which 
he had dropped at viii. 25, and prefaces it by an introductory notice 
of the general condition of the church at that time. The opening, 
H pkv o&v, is exactly parallel to the openings, 01 /jdv o&v, in viii. 4 
and xi. 19 : in all three cases the particle presents a general state¬ 
ment of church history as preface to a special personal narrative, 
and corresponds to the introductory particle * Now,’ which is correctly 
used to render it in the B. V. of xi. 19. 1 As regards the actual 
order of events, the return of Saul to Jerusalem was really later 
than the visitation tour of Peter (as is argued elsewhere), though 


1 The Revised Version substitutes Therefore for Now ; elsewhere it 
employs Howbeit or So to render pkv ofo. All these translations 
ignore the real sense of ptv in my judgment. 
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for convenience of historical arrangement the biography of one apostle 
is brought to a fit pause before resuming that of the other. 

xvi. 5. The language of this verse presents a close parallel to that 
of ix. 31. Here again our versions, altogether ignoring yjkv as well 
as the connexion between o$v and the Ait}\6ov of the next verse, 
interpose a wide break between the two, and render this verse as a 
mere sequel to the previous narrative, So were the churches .... 
But the vigour and growth of the older Pauline churches are really 
recorded here as opening the way for his departure to new fields of 
labour, just as in the earlier passage the peaceful condition of the 
church is recorded as furnishing opportunity for an apostolic progress. 
The author’s mind is full of that marvellous journey by which the 
Spirit guided Paul and Silas out of the heart of Asia Minor to distant 
Macedonia, and he introduces the recital by a preliminary notice of 
the condition of the churches already established ; for their welfare 
was the first element in determining their plans : until they were 
assured that these were strong enough to stand alone, they could not 
feel free to depart on their missionary undertaking. 

02 TI 2 . 

This relative is never identical with 6's. The B. V. ia incorrect in 
so rendering it in ix. 35, xiii. 43, xvii. 10 (see notes). Either the 
antecedent is indefinite, e.tj. ‘a famine which ’ (xi. 28); 

Tr<udl<TK7]v 7/ns, ‘a maid who ’ (xvi. 16) ; iroXhoi ... dinvcs (xiii. 43)—or 
the clause with i'trrts describes the action of an indefinite section only, 
though the antecedent itself is a definite body, as is the case in xvii. 
10, xxi. 4, xxviii. 18—or it introduces an explanatory clause, by 
virtue of its force as classifying persons or things under a particular 
category, and assigning to them a certain character. In vii, 53 
oltlvcs ... vindicates the truth of the previous charge. In viii. 15 it 
suggests the true ground for the mission of P^ter and John : they 
went as apostles with power to impart the gifts of the Spirit. In 
x. 47 it justifies the baptism of Gentiles as already baptised with 
the Spirit. In xii. 10 explains why the angel led Peter to 
that gate, viz. because it opened to them of its own accord. In 
xvi. 12 it states why they stopped at Philippi, viz. because it was 
the first city in Macedonia to which they came. In xvii. 11 oi' rives 
justifies the previous commendation of the Beroeans. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT TENSES. 

The author’s graphic style gives occasion for great freedom in the 
use of present and imperfect tenses. 
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Occasionally they are gathered in groups, as in ii. 43-47, iv. 32-35, 
to reproduce the habitual life of the primitive church. They are 
often introduced in historical narrative to mark continuous action, 
like the triumphant progress of Paul and Barnabas in xv. 3, the 
gradual settling down of despair on the crew in xxvii. 20, the 
gradual break up of the stern in xxvii. 41. They are frequently 
coupled with aorists, when the process begins or ends in any decisive 
crisis, e.g. eTrXrfodTjvav kolI i\d\ovv (iv. 31), iopfiriaav ... Kal £\ido/36\ovv 
(vii. 57), €1^077 k. evTjyyeXlfcTo (viii. 40), ^Xcito k. 7repi€7rdret (xiv. 10), 
KaTa<pep6fA€vos ... Karevex^els (xx, 9), "Rkouov k. Zwripav (xxii. 22). 

By their means a scene is presented as actually passing before the 
eyes, e.g. the sight of tongues detaching themselves from the heavenly 
fire to rest on the several apostles in ii. 3, the meeting of Peter and 
John with the lame man (iii. 1, 2), the hearing of strange tongues 
(x. 46), the revelry prevailing in the camp of Israel at the time of 
Moses’ return (vii. 41), the attendance of Lydia as a constant hearer 
(xvi. 14). 

Elsewhere they denote an approach to completion, as <rut'7r\77povcr0ai 
(ii. 1), e7r\77pouTo (vii. 23); a vain proffer, or an ineffectual effort, as 
SlSucriv (vii. 25), avv^Wacrceu (vii, 26), fydyKafrov, iditanou (xxvi. 11). 
They distinguish a’mere start from arrival, or completed action, as 
iiropevbfvqv (xxii. 5), W^ffTpe<f>ov (viii. 25), dvcfia.lvop.ev (xxi, 15). 

They also express a purpose, e.g. a7roKa0i (Trims (i. 6), dyovres (xxi. 
16), SiayyAXui' (xxi. 26). 
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The first book have I made, O Theophilus, of all that 1 
Jesus began both to do and teach, until the day in 2 
which he was taken up, after that he through the 
Holy Ghost had given commandment unto the apostles 


1. first] The B. V. has substituted former for first in rendering | 
the Greek text: the change is unfortunate, because it suggests that i 
the author intended to limit his work to two books only, whereas 
there is reason to conclude that he still contemplated its indefinite 
extension when he brought this second book to a close. (See 
Intr., pp. 13, 14.) 

Theophilus] The dedication to Theophilus forms an important I 
link between the third Gospel and the Acts. (See Intr., p. 2.) 

It appears from the title of courtesy, most mighty , addressed to him • 
in Luke i. 3, as it is in Acts xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25 to the imperial 
Procurators, that he was in some official position and of equestrian 
rank. He is evidently selected as representative of the Christian 
readers for whom the book was intended. 

began] While Jesus was still on earth he could do no more than 
begin to do and teach. He could proclaim the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, could reveal in his own person the 
ideal law of love to God and man which embodies the whole duty of 
man, he could prepare the way for his future church by choosing 
apostles and instituting sacraments ; but until he had given his life 
for men, ascended to his Father, and sent down from heaven his 
quickening Spirit, the divine assurance of forgiveness and the 
motive power of spiritual life were wanting. 

2-8. The interval between the Resurrection and Ascension is 
very differently handled in the third Gospel and in the Acts. This 
difference is evidently intentional; for the Gospel deals with the 
Ascension as the close of the earthly life of Jesus : it is there the 
167 
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3 whom he had chosen; to whom he also presented 
himself alive after his passion, revealing himself to 
them by many tokens during forty days, and speak¬ 
ing of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 

4 And, being assembled together with them, he 
charged them that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, 


final sequel of the Resurrection, and the intervening length of time 
is as much as possible ignored. But the Ascension is now contem¬ 
plated as the opening of a heavenly life ; here, therefore, is recorded 
the careful preparation which the risen Lord made during forty 
days for the new spiritual dispensation which was to be ushered in 
by his ascension to the Father. The transition from a bodily to a 
spiritual presence was softened to his disciples by this continuance 
of personal intercourse with their Lord after his risen body had 
become exempt from the material conditions of mortality. 

3. This is the only passage of Scripture which records the length 
of time between the Resurrection and Ascension. The period of 
forty days had a special significance for Israelites in connexion 
with the lives of Moses and Elijah, and for the disciples in con¬ 
nexion with the life of Christ: there had been forty days before 
the presentation in the temple, and forty days of miraculous fast. 
No details are given of the several appearances of the risen Lord; 
but the summary bears emphatic testimony to the reality and 
fulness of his intercourse with his disciples. 

kingdom of God] This is the habitual form of expression in the 
language of Mark, Luke, and Paul, as kingdom of heaven is in that 
of Matthew. John the Baptist made the kingdom the burden of his 
prophecy, the mission of the Twelve and the Seventy announced its 
approach, Christ unfolded its nature and created more vivid ex¬ 
pectation of its coming during his later ministry by connecting 
its manifestation with his approaching departure. 

4, 5. These verses refer throughout to the departure of Christ as 
close at hand: they contain a farewell prohibition to depart from 
Jerusalem after he had left them, a farewell injunction to await the 

f promise of the Father, a farewell promise that they should be 
I baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. I conclude 
therefore that the assemblage here recorded is the final gathering 
on the morning of the Ascension. This agrees with the narrative in 
Luke xxiv. 49, 50, where the same farewell promise and command 
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which (said he) ye heard from me; that, whereas 5 
John baptized with water, ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence. They there- 6 
fore that were come together asked him, saying, 
Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom for 
Israel ? And he said unto them, It is not for you 7 
to know times or seasons which the Father hath put 
within his own dominion. But ye shall receive power 8 
by the Holy Ghost coming upon you: and ye shall 


are recorded as given immediately before he led them out of 
Jerusalem. It agrees also with the impression produced by the 
gospels of Matthew and John that most of the forty days were 
spent in Galilee. The apostles probably reassembled in Jerusalem [ 
in pursuance of some direction given them by their master id J 
Galilee, which has not been recorded. 

The language of Christ about the promise of the Father, that | 
they had heard it from him, contains a distinct reference to the 
farewell address recorded in John xiv. 16 ... xvi. 14. ^ 

The baptism of the Holy Ghost had been already foretold by 
John the Baptist; but Christ here connects it with the promise 
of the Father, and fixes its date as not many days hence. 

6. This verse is closely connected w r ith the two preceding. The 
fourth verse mentioned the assembling of the disciples, the fifth 
fixes a date within a few days for a great manifestation from on 
high, the sixth records the consequent expectation amongst the 
assembled disciples of a restored kingdom. Their question arises 
out of his promise, which they misinterpreted because they could 
not yet understand the spiritual nature of the kingdom. 

7, 8. While he rebukes idle curiosity as to the future, Christ 
promises power from above, and prescribes duties. 

These farewell words seem spoken between their gathering in 
Jerusalem and their arrival at the Mount of Olives. The Gospel 
records the blessing only after arrival (Luke xxiv. 50). 

It has been already noted that the forty days were a period of 
preparation for the future work of the Apostles ; they close, accord¬ 
ingly, with a distinct promise of power from on high, and a definite 
commission to hear witness of the Christ. The successive steps of 
Christian progress are revealed to them: first Jerusalem and all 
Judaea (here including Galilee), next Samaria, then the Gentile 
world from end to end. 
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be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 

9 the earth. And when he had said these things, while 
they looked, he was lifted up; and a cloud received 

10 him out of their sight. And while they were gazing 
stedfastly into heaven, as he went, behold two men 

h stood before them in white apparel; which also said, 
Men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into heaven ? 
this Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have beheld him 
go into heaven. 

12 Then returned they unto Jerusalem from the 
mount called Olivet, which is nigh unto Jerusalem, 


9. The Gospel narrative of the Ascension makes the final blessing 
and departure its leading features : even the brief statement in 

f Luke xxiv. 51, 52, that he was carried up into heaven and they 
j worshipped him is a text of doubtful authority. What a contrast 
| is presented by the account of Jesus’ ascent in glory here given ! 

1 The reality of his heavenly life is assured by the bodily shape in 
^ which he is taken up into heaven : the vision of angels and the 
promise of a like return in glory reveal to the group of beholders 
the magnificent future in store for the kingdom of God. The whole 
scene is calculated to raise their hopes to the highest pitch : they 
cannot but feel that the Ascension is not the end, but the beginning, 
of the new dispensation. 

10. men] A comparison of x. 30 with xi. 13, and of Luke xxiv. 4 
with John xx. 12, shows that the author so designates angels in 
human form. 

before] The B. V. by them does not give a correct impression of 
the scene : the heavenly vision met their upward gaze as they 
looked stedfastly up to heaven. 

11. The heavenly message removed the last lingering doubt from 
the minds of the disciples: they began to understand at last the 
force of that mysterious declaration, I go to my Father , and knew 
that their Lord had passed into the heavens, there to abide till the 
appointed hour of his return, 

12. This verse fixes on the Mount of Olives as the scene of the 
Ascension. Luke (xxiv. 50) further defines the locality by the 
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a Sabbath day’s journey off. And when they were 13; 
come in, they went up into the upper chamber, 
where they were abiding; both Peter and John and 
James and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew 
and Matthew, James the son of Alphaeus, and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas the son of James. These 14 
all continued with one accord in prayer together 
with women and Mary the mother of Jesus, and 
his brethren. 


words over against Bethany , as the further side of the hill away 
from Jerusalem and facing Bethany. A Sabbath day’s journey was \ 
reckoned at two thousand cubits : the expression suggests that the J 
Ascension took place on the Sabbath day, but there is no tradition 
to that effect, nor can that date be reconciled with the mention of 
forty days as the interval after Easter day. 

13. The upper story where the apostles were abiding differed l 
altogether in position and character from the large guest room in | 
which the Lord’s Supper was instituted : the two are designated in l 
the Greek text by different terms, and should not be confounded 
together. But it may well be the place where Jesus appeared to 
the assembled disciples on the evening of the Resurrection. 

This list of apostles corresponds with that in Luke vi. 14, except \ 
slight changes of order : John and James are placed between Peter j 
and Andrew so as to form a group of four. Thomas is coupled with ' 
Philip, and Matthew with Bartholomew. The description of Judas 
in the B. V. as brother of James is an error, suggested probably by 
Jude 1 : that passage refers to the two brethren of the Lord, this to 
an apostle Judas, who is here designated, according to common 
Greek usage, by the name of his father. He is called Lebbaeus or 
Thaddaeus in the gospels of Matthew and Mark, but the name Judas 
is given also in John’xiv. 22. 

14. Four brethren of our Lord are enumerated in the gospels, 
James and Joses, Simon and Judas. They were not only distinct 
from the Twelve, but are mentioned as unbelievers at the close of 
his ministry. The appearance of the risen Lord to James, recorded 
in 1 Cor. xv. 7, perhaps finally determined them to throw in their 
lot with the Twelve. James, the Lord’s brother, reappears in 
Gal. i. 19 : after the death of the son of Zebedee he was known 
to the Church as James, without further addition. 
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And in those days Peter stood up in the midst of 
the brethren, and said (there was also a multitude 
of names, about a hundred and twenty of one 

15-26. The apostles, having already learned from their Lord’s 
final charge that their mission was to be permanent, proceed even 
before Pentecost to constitute an organised community, for which 
Jewish law and custom offered great facilities by the institution 
of synagogues. The language of v. 15 suggests that one step in 
this direction, viz . the registration of members, was taken even 
before the election of a twelfth apostle. The earliest register of a 
Christian Society contained 120 names—a number probably swelled 
by the influx of Galileans due to the approach of the feast. The 
Jewish care for their registers is abundantly manifested in the Old 
Testament; and the language of Luke x. 20, Phil. iv. 3, Rev. iii. 4, 
reveals the mystical value attached to them in the Christian Church. 

The appointment of a twelfth apostle to fill the place of Judas 
proclaimed the permanence of their apostolic commission. The 
number, significant in itself by its correspondence with the twelve 
tribes, had been further associated with the future kingdom by 
the promise of Christ that they should hereafter sit on twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. The vacancy must 
therefore be filled at once. The method of appointment combined 
selection with the lot. The two candidates were selected whom the 
congregation judged best qualified to bear witness of the life and 
teaching of Jesus ; and the decision between these two was left 
absolutely to the lots which they cast. The issue of the lot was 
regarded as the voice of God, as it had been in the cases of Achan, of 
Saul, and of Jonathan. 

The Twelve did not long retain the entire government of the 
Church in their own hands. The Seven were appointed some 
seven years later for the express purpose of relieving them from the 
duties of administration, that they might devote themselves to 
prayer and the ministry of the Word. The subsequent dispersion 
of the Christian body could not fail to weaken the central authority 
of the apostles. But even within the Church of Jerusalem there is 
no later record of their collective action apart from the brethren or 
the elders. Even at the council, where the doctrine of the Church 
was in debate, they did not assume authority, but conceded to the 
elders and their president, James, the brother of the Lord, at least 
as great a voice in the decision. Nevertheless they retained, in 
virtue of Christ’s own institution, supreme rank in the whole Church, 
until in due time there arose also other apostles, filled like them with 
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mind), Brethren, it was needful that the scripture 16 
should be fulfilled which the Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of David spake before, concerning Judas 
which became guide to them that took Jesus, that 17 
he had been numbered among us and had obtained 
his portion in this ministry. (Now this man pur- 18 
chased a field out of the price of his iniquity; and 
falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and 
all his bowels gushed out. And it became known 19 
to all the dwellers at Jerusalem; insomuch that that 


the Spirit, commissioned by the Church in the name of Christ, j 
whose apostleship was sealed of God by their success in gather- 1 
ing in the harvest of the Gentiles : to these the Twelve gladly 
surrendered the charge of the Gentile churches, as their own equals 
in the sight of God, and confined themselves to those of the 
circumcision (comp. Gal. ii. 9). 

Mi. There is a marked contrast between the sorrowful tone of , 
Peter’s reference to Judas, and the bitterness of the historical 
notice inserted in vv. 1S-20. Peter refers to the betrayal as the will 
of God—a mysterious catastrophe ordained and foretold of old, 
reminding his hearers of the language so recently quoted by Christ 
from Ps. xli. 9, he that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel 
against me. The historical notice, on the contrary, exhibits the 
feeling of a later generation who had branded his memory as the ’ 
traitor : it dwells on his tragic end as a righteous act of divine 
retribution, and taking him as a type of false pastors and bishops, 
adopts some of the severest language of the Psalms in pronouncing j 
sentence upon him. The opening words of the parenthesis, Now ! 
this man t the mention of dwellers at Jerusalem , and the interpreta- \ 
tion of the Hebrew Akeldama, distinguish these verses from the 
speech of Peter, and mark their true character as a comment of the 
author written for the information of Greek Christians. 

17. portion] The Old Testament continually associated the idea 
of an inheritance with God’s priests and people. It recurs in xxvi. 
18, Eph. i. 11, Col. i. 12, 1 Pet. v. 3. 

18. An independent account of the death of Judas, of his 
purchase, and the name of the field, is found in the Gospel (Matt, 
xxvii. 3-10). The two narratives can hardly be reconciled without 
other materials than those in our hands. 
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field was called in their language Akeldama, that is, 

20 field of blood. For it is written in a book of the 
Psalms, 

Let his habitation become desolate, 

And let there be no man to dwell therein: 

and, 

His charge let another take.) 

21 Therefore of the men which companied with ns all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 

22 us, beginning from the baptism of John unto the 
day that he was taken up from us, of these must 
one be made a witness with us of his resurrection. 

23 And they appointed two, Joseph called Barsabbas, 

24 who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. And they 
prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest the 
hearts of all men, appoint one of these two whom 

25 thou hast chosen to take his place in the ministry 


20. The passage quoted from Ps. lxix. 25, pointed in the original 
to the desolation of the encampment and tents of a nomad tribe, but 
is altered so as to introduce the figure of a shepherd and sheepfold. 
The passage quoted from cix. 8, is in like manner transferred from 
the charge of an overseer to that of a bishop. 

21. It was the special function of apostles to bear witness to the 
life and teaching, the death and resurrection, of Christ. Com¬ 
panionship with him from the beginning of his ministry is therefore 
insisted on as a qualification for the office. Few probably possessed 
it but the Twelve. 

23. Neither Matthias nor Joseph Barsabbas appear again in the 
Acts, but a brother, Judas Barsabbas, is mentioned in Acts xv. 22. 

24. As the choice and appointment of the Twelve and Seventy 
belonged to Christ personally, this prayer must be addressed to Christ 
himself, the first public prayer addressed to him. The title Lord is 

' applied in the Acts, both to the Father and to the ascended Jesus. 

1 25. his own place] The place of an apostate, which he had chosen 
for himself. The expression is used by way of contrast with the 
place which he had once filled in the Christian ministry and 
apostleship. 
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and apostleship, from which Judas fell away to go 
to his own place. And they gave them lots; and 26 
the lot fell upon Matthias; and he was numbered 
with the eleven apostles. 

And when the day of Pentecost was well nigh come, 2 
they were all together in one mind. And suddenly 2 
there came a sound from heaven, as of the rushing 
of a violent wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And tongues, like as of fire, were 3 
seen by them to divide: and it sat upon each one of 
them. And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost; 4 
and they began to speak with divers tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. 


26. gave them lots] So runs the ancient text, signifying that lots 
were given to Matthias and Barsabbas to cast into the urn in order 
to decide which of them should be the twelfth apostle. The B. V. 
follows a later correction of the text, according to which the 
assembly cast lots, thus confusing the previous action of the con¬ 
gregation in voting with the final act of the candidates. 

1-4. The Greek name Pentecost (fiftieth day) indicates at once 
the date and the occasion of the Hebrew festival, as described in 
the Pentateuch. The beginning of harvest was marked by waving 
a sheaf of firstfruits on the morrow after the paschal sabbath : the 
fiftieth day was appointed as a festival of thanksgiving for the 
harvest, seven weeks later. But the Jews regarded it also as com¬ 
memorating the promulgation of the law 011 Mount Sinai, which 
made it singularly appropriate for the beginning of the new dispen¬ 
sation. The descent of the Spirit took place apparently in the 
chamber where the Twelve were gathered before dawn, so that 
the people did not witness the supernatural phaenomena which 
accompanied it. These were at once impressive and instructive : 
the rush of a mighty blast recalled the language of Christ, which 
likened the new birth of the Spirit to the wind : he had promised 
a baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire, and tongues as it were of 
fire were seen to emanate from a common heavenly source, to 
divide, and rest on each of them, symbolising at once the unity of 
the Spirit, his quickening power, and the diversity of his several 
gifts to individual Christians. The scene was well calculated to 
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5 Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, 

6 devout men, from every nation under heaven. And 


impress upon them the truth that the new spiritual gifts with which 
they felt themselves endowed were not developed from within, but 
poured down from above by their ascended Lord in pursuance of 
his promise. Again, the gift of divers tongues was not only valu¬ 
able as a sign to impress unbelievers, but significant to themselves 
of the means by which they were to win all nations, viz. by preach¬ 
ing to them the Word in their own language. Finally, the 
pentecostal gathering was itself representative of the future Church; 
for it was drawn from the Jewish Dispersion—a body professing one 
faith, and claiming the same inheritance of promise, but scattered 
over every civilised country, and speaking a variety of languages— 
which therefore made a fitting assemblage to greet the birthday of 
a world-wide religion. 

The gift of tongues was only once afterwards bestowed directly 
from heaven, viz. at the conversion of Cornelius, but was freely 
imparted by the apostles to their converts : the first epistle to the 
Corinthians refers to it as an endowment so common in the Church 
as to need regulation to prevent its abuse. But apparently apostles 
alone were endued with power to impart it, since Philip the 
Evangelist did not possess that power. It became extinct, there¬ 
fore, within one generation, and its very nature has become obscure. 
It may be gathered, however, from the explicit references made to 
it in the N. T., that the miracle did not affect the ears of the 
hearers, or the understanding of the speaker, but simply his utter¬ 
ance. He did not gain intelligent knowledge of a language which 
he had never learned, nor himself understand the words which he 
was enabled to frame, but he did receive some faculty of articulate 
utterance in a strange language, which conveyed his thought to 
those who understood that language. This explains the different 
effect produced on various hearers at Pentecost: some heard with 
amazement from the lips of Galilaeans the familiar tones of their own 
language, while others caught only a confused babel of foreign 
sounds. 

5. devout] This term denotes the scrupulous discharge of religi¬ 
ous duties : it is applied to the aged Simeon in Luke ii. 25, to 
Ananias (xxii. 12), and here to the Jews who had gathered for the 
feast from distant homes. 

6. The multitude are said to have come together on the voice being 
heard {not as the B. V. states on the report being noised abroad). 
Though the speakers were many, and the languages various, the 
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when this voice came, the multitude came together, 
and were confounded, because that every man heard 
them speak in his own language. And they were 7 
amazed and marvelled, saying, Behold, are not all 
these which speak Galilaeans ? And how hear we, 8 
every man in our own language, wherein we were 
born ? Parthians and Medes and Elamites and the 9 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judaea and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 10 
Egypt and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and the 
sojourners from Rome, both Jews and proselytes, 
Cretans and Arabians, we do hear them speak with 11 


roice is described as one, the voice of the Spirit. The place in 
which the people gathered round them was the Temple, to the 
courts of which they habitually resorted for prayer and praise and 
Christian teaching. Apparently the Spirit was poured out upon 
them before dawn in the chamber in which the Twelve had 
gathered for prayer before proceeding to the Temple, and they 
repaired thither at dawn. 

7-10. The historian condenses into one the expressions of amaze¬ 
ment called forth from various hearers : the summary is clearly his 
own. It follows distinctions of language ; separating Asia, i.e. 
Asiatic Greece, from Phrygia, though they belonged to the same 
Roman province, because the one spoke Greek, the other Phrygian 
(see App. on ‘Provinces of Asia Minor’); and omitting Syria and 
European Greece, because they spoke Greek also. The prominence 
given to Asia Minor may be accounted for by the author’s connexion 
with Asia Minor. The central standpoint from which the nation¬ 
alities are surveyed is not Jerusalem, but Rome. (See Intr., p. 13.) 

proselytes] This is the translation of a Greek term denoting in 
the Lxx, a foreigner (Ex. xxiii. 9). In the N. T. it means a circum¬ 
cised convert. At a later date minor degrees of proselytism were 
recognised, and the term proselytes of the gate came into use for 
devout Gentiles who took part in the worship of the synagogue 
without conforming to the ceremonial law. Jews are here dis¬ 
tinguished from proselytes as being so born. 

11. Cretans and Arabians] These are perhaps added by way of 
climax, as the leas t known of all the languages represented at Jerusalem. 

M 
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12 our tongues the wonderful works of God. And they 
were all amazed, and were much perplexed; saying 

13 one to another, What meaneth this ? but others mock- 

14 ing said, They are filled with new wine. But Peter, 
standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
spake unto them, Men of Judaea, and all ye that are 
dwelling at Jerusalem, be this known to you, and 

15 hearken to my words. For these are not drunken, 
as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the 

16 day: but this is that which hath been spoken by 
the prophet Joel; 

17 And it shall be in the last days, saith God, 


14-36. After vindicating the true character of the gift of tongues 
by reference to the prophecy of Joel, Peter addresses the Jews in 
language of solemn warning. God had borne witness to Jesus by 
mighty signs and wonders, but they had given him into the hands 
of Gentiles to be crucified, being by "God’s will delivered up to 
death. But now God has raised him to life in accordance with the 
prophecy of David, exalted him to heaven, and placed his enemies 
beneath his feet. Let all Israel know that he hath made the 
crucified Jesus both Lord and Christ. 

The address exhibits the fruit of the Spirit, both in the out¬ 
spoken courage with which Peter denounces the national sin of 
the Crucifixion, and in the decision with which he fastens on the 
Resurrection as the central fact of the new creed. He dismisses 
lightly all the mighty works of the earthly life, that he may single 
out the Resurrection as God’s supreme witness to Jesus. Speaking 
in Jerusalem fifty days after its occurrence, before a guilty and 
hostile audience, he asserts its reality without a particle of hesita¬ 
tion : he adduces no evidence, alleges no argument to prove its 
truth, but simply states the fact as indisputable, and his hearers 
accept it without question or demur. The fact was too notorious, 
it seems, the witnesses who had seen Jesus alive since his resurrec¬ 
tion too many, for any adversary to challenge the testimony of the 
Twelve. Peter here strikes the keynote of apostolic teaching, 
basing faith in Christ on the solid fact of the Resurrection as a 
sure foundation. 

17-21. The language of Joel (ii. 28-32) is borrowed substantially 
from the lxx., with great freedom of verbal alteration. The 
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I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh : 

And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
And your young men shall see visions, 

And your elders shall dream dreams: 

Yea even on my servants and on my handmaidens [8 
In those days will I pour forth of my Spirit: 

And they shall prophesy. 

And I will shew wonders in the heaven above, 19 
And signs on the earth beneath; 

Blood and fire and vapour of smoke : 

The sun shall be turned into darkness, 20 

And the moon into blood, 

Before the day of the Lord come, 

The great and notable day: 

And it shall be that whosoever shall call on the 2 i 
name of the Lord shall be saved. 

Men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, 22 
a man approved of God unto you by mighty powers 


addition, saith God , intimates that Joel spoke by inspiration of 
God. Where Joel had written afterward, i.e. after a signal 
manifestation of God’s presence amidst his people, the apostle 
says in the last days . Where he foretells blood and fre ami 
vapour of smoke , the apostle adds, with special reference to recent 
miracles, signs on the earth beneath. The ambiguity of the words, 
my servants and handmaidens (which might apply either to the 
Israelites, as God’s servants, or to a condition of earthly bondage) 
is removed by the emphatic opening, Yea evcn t which accentuates 
the low estate of those on whom the Holy Spirit has been poured 
out, despised, unlearned Galilaeans : the repetition of the words, 
they shall prophesy, lays stress on the present miracle of tongues. 
On the other hand the substitution of notable for terrible is due 
to the lxx. 

22. Peter warns the Jews that the surrender of Jesus to death 
was due to the determinate counsel of God, just as Jesus had 
warned Pilate (John xix. 11). His death was an essential part 
of the divine scheme of redemption. 
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and wonders and signs, which God did by him in 

23 the midst of you, as ye yourselves know : him, being 
delivered up by the determinate counsel and fore¬ 
knowledge of God, ye by the hand of men without 

2 4 law did crucify and slay: whom God raised up, 
loosing the pangs of death: because it was not 

25 possible that he should be hoi den of it. For David 
saith concerning him, 

I saw the Lord before my face always, 

For he is on my right hand that I should not be 
moved: 

26 Therefore my heart was glad, and my tongue re¬ 

joiced ; 

Moreover even my flesh shall dwell in hope; 

27 Because thou wilt not forsake my soul unto death, 


*25-28. The apostle follows Hebrew tradition in ascribing Ps. xvi. 
to David, but strikes out a new interpretation in connecting it with 
the resurrection of Christ. The original Psalm depicts the Holy 
One of God as apparently forsaken by him and in imminent peril 
of death, yet maintaining unshaken faith in God, and exulting in 
assured hope that God, who had already made known to him ways 
of life, would deliver him from death and make him full of glad¬ 
ness in his presence. The deliverance which it contemplates is not 
return after death but maintenance in life : it is not therefore a 
direct prophecy of the Resurrection, so far as the outward fact 
goes, but a spiritual anticipation of victory over death. The 
triumph of the spirit through faith in face of death itself contains 
an implicit promise of life beyond the grave—a promise not fulfilled 
of old in David, but fully realized in his ideal son. 

In v. 27 the substitution of leave my soul in hell in the B. V. for 
the true rendering forsake unto death (literally Sheol , the abode of 
the dead), obscures the sense, for it suggests a tardy rescue from the 
dominion of death ; whereas the Psalmist in reality expressed his 
confidence that God would maintain his soul in life and not finally 
abandon it to pass away in death. Again, where the Hebrew 
speaks of the pit , and the lxx. of destruction , the Bible version 
introduces comiption, as though the assurance were limited to an 
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Neither wilt thou give thy Holy One to see de¬ 
struction. 

Thou hast made known to me ways of life; 28 

Thou shalt make me full of gladness in thy pres¬ 
ence. 

Brethren, I may say unto you freely of the patri- 29 
arch David, that he both died and was buried, and 
his sepulchre is with us unto this day. Being a 30 
prophet therefore and knowing that God had sworn 
with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins 
he would set one upon his throne; he foreseeing 31 
this spake of the resurrection of the Christ that he 
was not forsaken unto death, neither did his flesh see 


escape from fleshly decay after death ; but the real object is to 
declare God’s maintenance of a living soul in life, and the impotence 
of death to impair the indwelling and abiding life of God’s Holy 
One. In this way the Psalm anticipated the revelation which was 
manifested in the Resurrection of Christ that for the Holy One of 
God death itself was a new birth unto immortal life. 

29-31. The apostle proceeds to identify the Holy One whose 
exemption from death is foreshadowed in the Psalm with the 
Messiah whose future reign had been revealed to David in the 
prophecy of Nathan, and attributes to David a foresight of Christ’s 
resurrection. By foresight it cannot be meant that the future 
history of the Resurrection was revealed to David, but rather 
that he possessed such a spiritual assurance of Christ’s future 
victory over death as is foreshadowed in the language of the Psalm. 
Tiiis was pre-eminently a case in which, as Peter says elsewhere, the 
prophet himself could not comprehend the future glories which the 
Spirit in him did signify (1 Pet. i. 11), until the event had revealed 
them. 

David’s burial in Zion is recorded in 1 Kings ii. 10. The tombs of 
the kings were still a conspicuous object in the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 16), and though rifled of treasure during the Maccabean 
wars, remained in their place, 

30. God’s oath to David is recorded in Ps. cxxxii. ] 1. 

31. Instead of the language used in the Psalm, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see destruction^ the apostle adopts the 
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32 destruction. This Jesus hath God raised up; of 

33 whom we all are witnesses. Being therefore by the 
right hand of God exalted, and receiving from the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, lie poured 

34 forth this, which ye see and hear. For David did 
not ascend into the heavens: but he saith himself, 

The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, 

35 Until I make thy foes the footstool of thy feet. 

36 Let all the house of Israel therefore know assuredly, 
that God hath made him both Lord and Christ, even 
this Jesus whom ye crucified. 

37 Now when they heard this, they were pricked in 
their heart, and said unto Peter and the rest of the 

38 apostles, What shall we do, brethren ? And Peter 

expression— neither did his flesh see destruction. The change is 
partly justilled by the previous language of the Psalm, 7ny flesh 
shall rest in hope , but is probably due to Peter’s own remembrance 
of the risen body of his Lord, and of his words, a spirit hath not flesh 
and hones , as ye see me have . 

.33-36. The most signal proof of Christ’s superiority to David 
was his Ascension and the subsequent outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
His Ascension was the final triumph foreshadowed in Ps. cx., which 
proclaimed him both Lord and Christ. These words of Peter exhibit 
the change wrought by the Ascension in his attitude towards his 
Lord. He does not hesitate now to proclaim the ascended Jesus as 
Lord in heaven, and sharer of his Father’s throne. 

37_ The power of the Spirit who spake by the mouth of Peter 

is manifested by the conscience-stricken appeal of his hearers, What 
shall we do, brethren? the fulness and freedom of the grace 
promised in Christ Jesus by the immediate answer assuring 
forgiveness to all that would repent and be baptized. 

38. No direct mention is here made of the name of the Father 
and of the Holy Ghost as in the words of baptismal institution, 
because at the time the crucial test of conversion was faith in the 
name of Jesus Christ; but the condition of repentance unto for¬ 
giveness implied faith in a heavenly Father, and the promise of 
the heavenly gift called for faith in the Holy Ghost. 
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said unto them, Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for remission of 
your sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For to you is the promise, and to your 39 
children, and to all that are afar off, as many as 
the Lord our God shall call. And with other words 40 
besides did he testify and exhort them, saying, 
Save yourselves from this crooked generation. They 41 
then that welcomed his word were baptized; and 
there were added in that day about three thousand 
souls. And they clave to the apostles’ 42 


39. Peter had learned from his Lord to look forward to the 
extension of the gospel to the utmost parts of the earth. He 
borrows, therefore, the language of Is. Ivii. 19 and Joel ii. 32, 
comprehending those that arc far off and as many as the Lord 
shall call in the inheritance of the promise. His thoughts turned 
probably at this time to the Jewish Dispersion, whose members 
were before him, rather than to the Gentiles who were eventually 
to be brought in. 

40. crooked] Dcut. xxxii. 5 denounces a perverse and crooked 
generation, Luke ix. 41 a perverse generation. 

41. The three thousand converts who at once attached themselves 
to the Church must not be ascribed exclusively to the Pentecostal 
effusion : the apostles were reaping largely the fruit of their Lord’s 
ministry. The five hundred who had seen the risen Christ in 
Galilee, the man}'' who had listened to his teaching and beheld bis 
miracles, were not a few of them now enrolled in his Church. 

The apostles had already baptized many during the ministry of 
Christ; but that baptism, like that of John, had not the sacramental 
efficacy of Christian baptism, because the Holy Ghost was not then 
given. All therefore were now baptized, even those on whom the 
gift of the Spirit had been already poured out, as in the case of the 
first Gentile conversion (x. 47). The previous language of Peter 
implies that repentance and confession of faith in Christ were re¬ 
quired of all who presented themselves for baptism, though no 
regular creed had been formulated as yet. 

42-47. Between the day of Pentecost and the healing of the lame 
man on his way to the Beautiful Gate, no definite events are 
recorded, though some years intervened. Signs and wonders from 
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teaching and to the fellowship, to the breaking of 
43 bread, and to the prayers. And fear came upon every 


time to time attested that the Spirit of Jesus still lived in his 
apostles ; but none of these earlier miracles produced a crisis in the 
fortunes of the Church : the characteristic feature of the season was 
internal growth. The tokens of the new spiritual power which had 
come into existence were mainly visible in the altered life of the 
new community and the new doctrines and principles which pre¬ 
vailed amongst them. Loyalty to Christ as represented by his 
apostles, constant attendance on their teaching and ministry, union 
in prayer and praise, a social brotherhood so complete as to master 
the selfish instincts of human nature—these gave convincing proof 
that a new spiritual force had come into the world, capable of 
transforming its whole life. 

Two questions here arise: (1) the place, (2) the duration of this 
peaceful growth. 

(1) The Church did not at once find a home in Jerusalem. Christ 
himself contemplated the dispersal of his followers to their homes 
after Pentecost, for his final charge was Tarry ye in Jerusalem until 
ye be endued with power from on hu/h. He had paid only occasional 
visits to Jerusalem, generally at the feasts, so that his example 
suggested the lake side and the cities of Galilee as the most desirable 
sphere of ministry and the most fruitful field for fresh conversions. 
The mass of the present converts, too, were Galilaeans, forced to 
return home for their maintenance. All these considerations pointed 
to Galilee as the fittest home for the infant Church. There was 
further reason for departing from Jerusalem. For in order to 
increase her numbers, to build up her social system, to organise her 
government and maintain her ministers, the first requisite was 
peace. But peace was well-nigh impossible there after the crucifixion 
under the jealous eye of priests and rulers, whom she was bound to 
denounce as the murderers of the Lord. The rapid dispersion of 
the believers after the feast probably explains the inaction of the 
authorities in face of Peter’s bold challenge ; for they were compara¬ 
tively blind to popular movements outside Jerusalem. When, 
however, the Church had grown in number and strength, Jerusalem 
had irresistible attractions for her : she was bound in time to make 
the temple of God her constant centre of worship, and the chosen 
city her seat of government, if she aspired to acceptance as the 
national church ; and it became a question of time only, how soon 
the Tw'elve would venture to fix their headquarters in Jerusalem 
and commit themselves to a trial of strength with its rulers. 
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soul: and many signs and wonders were wrought 
through the apostles. And all that believed were 44 


(2) The priestly oligarchy found occasion for arresting first Peter 
and John, and then all the Twelve in the speeches delivered to the 
people after the notable miracle near the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple. The course of Jewish history strongly suggests that they 
were encouraged in this policy of persecution, which began with the 
trial of the Twelve and ended in the (light or death of all the other 
leading Christians, by a political crisis in Judaea which released 
them from Roman control and deprived the Christian community of 
the protection which they usually enjoyed under Roman administra¬ 
tion (see Intr., pp. 18-23). This crisis belonged to the first five 
months of a.d. 37, before which there was an interval of seven and 
a half years of peaceful growth. 

Besides baptism four distinctive features of Christian life are 
noticed : 

(1) The. leaching of the apostles. The absence of a written gospel 
made the testimony of these living witnesses essential to every 
Christian. They had gone in and out with Jesus and been taught 
by him throughout his ministry, had stood beside his cross and open 
sepulchre, had seen the risen Jesus ascend into heaven. 

(2) The fellowship , not of the apostles only (as rendered in the 
B.V.), but of the Church in general. This fellowship of Christians 
was an outward expression of the unity of spirit which knit the 
whole body together in one communion. It was at once religious 
ami social : their common faith in one Father, one Lord and Saviour, 
one Spirit, issued in common ordinances, words, and acts of worship ; 
and their mutual love bound them together in so real a brotherhood 
that no man lived for himself alone, but each made the good of the 
whole body his foremost object. The most tangible outcome of this 
social tie w T as seen in their ungrudging provision for the relief of the 
poorer members by a common fund. Hence they came to be known 
as the brethren ; and the title was long justified not only by their 
•common meals but by their unbounded hospitality amidst them¬ 
selves, their care for the sick and for prisoners, as well as by the 
liberality of their alms. 

(3) The breaking of bread. The breaking of the sacramental bread 
was undoubtedly from the first an essential ordinance of the Church, 
in obedience to the express command of Christ at the last Supper. 
But the absence here of any explicit reference to the sacrament, or 
any mention of its other element, suggests a wider interpretation, 
including, but not limited to, the sacrament. For besides the 
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45 of one mind and held all things common, and did 
sell their possessions and goods, and part them to 

46 all, according as any man had need. And day by 
day continuing stedfastly with one accord in the 
temple, and breaking bread at home, they did take 
their food in gladness and cheerfulness of heart. 


special occasions on which the Lord brake the bread with blessing, 
he seems to have habitually imparted a quasi-sacramental character 
to the meals which he shared with his disciples by this act (Luke 
xxiv. 30). And in this passage v. 46 points distinctly to a meal of 
which all partook by breaking of bread. It appears, therefore, that 
the union of Christians in the common meal, known in the early 
Church as Agape, i.e. love-feast (Jude 12), was continued from the 
practice of our Lord and his apostles in the primitive Church ; and 
that the celebration of the Eucharist was combined with it from the 
first, as it evidently was in the church of Corinth (1 Cor. xi. 20-34). 

(4) The prayers. This term implies the establishment from the 
first of united prayer at fixed hours and in some appointed place. 
In Jerusalem it appears that they repaired to the Temple courts at 
the regular hours of prayer, according to the habit of pious Jews 
(iii. 1). But iv. 24-30 suggests private gatherings also. In Greek 
cities members of the Church met for worship in the houses of 
Christians. 

44. The common fund of the Church, like the common meals, was 
sanctioned by the example of the Lord, He and the Twelve de¬ 
pended for their maintenance on a common fund supported by 
voluntary ministration. The Church continued to recognise the 
claim of her ministers for maintenance. But the relief of the poor, 
which under former circumstances had been only occasional, became, 
on the formation of a distinct community largely recruited from 
amidst the poor, the most prominent object of the fund. The claims 
of widows and orphans, of sick and destitute, were the heaviest 
burden on the relief fund administered first by the Twelve, then by 
the Seven, and later by elders. This and the next verse, as well as 
iv. 32, describe the enthusiasm with which Christian charity re¬ 
sponded to the need ; but neither passage at all implies systematic 
community of goods : the property of members remained still their 
own, though men counted the needs of the Church more pressing 
than any personal want, and owners sold property from time to 
time to meet them : 110 pressure was put on Ananias and Sapphira 
to sell their all, and the liberality of a Barnabas was exceptional. 
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praising God and giving thanks before all the people. 47 
And the Lord added those that from day to day 
were with one mind seeking to be saved. 

Now Peter and John were going up into the temple 3 
for the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour: when 2 
a certain man was carried, being lame from his 
mother’s womb, whom they laid daily at the door 
of the temple which is called Beautiful, to ask alms 
of them that entered into the temple: who seeing 3 
Peter and John about to go into the temple asked 
an alms. And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, 4 


1. The restoration of the lame man was hut one of many miracles 
wTought by the apostles; but like the miracles of Jesus in Jerusalem 
(John v. 2..., ix. 1 ...) it fastened the eyes of the people upon them 
by its publicity, and so awakened the jealousy of the priesthood. 

The name of John is associated with that of Peter in the leader¬ 
ship of the Twelve throughout the earlier chapters of the Acts 
(i. 13, iii. 1, viii. 14), as in the narratives of the Resurrection ; but 
no word of his is recorded, even his presence at the Council is 
ignored in the Acts, though the Epistle to the Galatians especially 
mentions him as a leader on that occasion. 

The Jewish hours of prayer were the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
hours being calculated from sunrise, and varying in length according 
to the season, as the interval between sunrise and sunset, whether 
short or long, was divided into twelve hours. The third and ninth 
hours correspond to the times of morning and evening sacrifice. 
Peter’s observance of fixed hours of prayer is noted again in x. 9. 

2. Beautiful] No such name is found elsewhere in connexion 
with the Temple buildings. But there was one gate of Corinthian 
bronze, leading from the court of the women into the inner court 
(Jos. J. W. v. 5, 3) ivhose beauty was much extolled. There is no 
force in the objection that this did not adjoin Solomon’s porch ; for 
the lame mail was not at the gate, but on the way to it. 

4-9. No evidence of antecedent faith in the lame man is recorded, 
perhaps the Apostles alone discerned it. He certainly manifested 
faith in response to Peter’s words by immediately leaping up, and 
by the constancy with which he adhered to them afterwards. It 
was literally true that the apostles had neither silver nor gold. 
They had forsaken all at the call of Jesus. 
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5 with John, said, Look on us. And he gave heed 
unto them, expecting to receive something of them. 

6 But Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but 
what I have, that give I thee. In the name of Jesus 

7 Christ of Nazareth, walk. And he took him by the 
right hand and raised him up: and immediately the 
soles of his feet and his ankles received strength. 

8 And leaping up he stood, and began to walk : and 
he entered with them into the temple, walking and 

9 leaping and praising God. And all the people saw 

10 him walking and praising God: and they took know¬ 
ledge of him that it was he which sat for alms at 
the Beautiful gate of the temple: and they were 
hi led with wonder and amazement at that which 
had happened unto him. 

11 And as he held Peter and John, all the people ran 
together unto them in the porch that is called Solo- 

12 mon’s, greatly wondering. And when Peter saw it, he 
answered unto the people, Men of Israel, why marvel 
ye at this man ? or why fasten ye your eyes on us, 
as though by our own power or godliness we had 


7. The language notea with medical precision the nature of the 
restoration : the tread gained muscular firmness, the ankle joints 
new strength and play. 

11. The porch of Solomon was really a portico or colonnade 
running along the eastern face of the outer court, resting on a sub¬ 
structure carried up from the valley below of squared white stone. 
It was said to be older than Herod’s temple, and was attributed to 
Solomon (Jos. Ant. xx. 9, 7). Jesus had frequented it (John x. 23). 

12. answered] The N.T. applies this term where the reply is not 
to spoken words, but to thoughts or looks. 

Peter avails himself of the interest aroused by the miracle to fix 
the attention of the people on Jesus as its real author. He reminds 
them, as before (ii. 22), how God had glorified him even upon earth, 
that he may better bring home to them the guilt of hia death. ' He 
is risen, and his name is mighty to save. Those who slew him Binned 
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made him to walk ? The God of Abraham and of 13 
Isaac and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, glorified 
his Servant Jesus; whom ye delivered up, and denied 
in face of Pilate, when he had determined to release 
him. But ye denied the Holy and Righteous One, 14 
and asked for a murderer to be granted unto you, 
and killed the Captain of life, whom God raised from 15 
the dead, of whom we are witnesses. And by faith 16 
in his name did his name make this man strong, 
whom ye behold and know : yea, the faith which 
came through him gave him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all. And now, brethren, I 17 


in ignorance, fulfilling the counsel of Cod. But now let them repent, 
for those who will not believe in him shall utterly perish, as Moses 
and the prophets gave warning; whereas God sent him to the seed of 
Abraham first of all to bless them, according to the covenant and the 
word of prophecy.’ 

1.3. The designation of Jesus as Servant (not Son as in the B.V.) is 
adopted from the great prophecies which foreshadowed his humilia¬ 
tion and sufferings (Is. xlii. 1 , lii. 13, liii. 11). The context refers 
exclusively to his earthly life, during which the God of Israel glori¬ 
fied him by signs and wonders, and mighty words and works, which 
God wrought through him, in spite of which the Jews rejected and 
slew him. 

15. Captain of life] The name Jesus (Joshua) has suggested the 
title here applied to the second Jesus. As Joshua was the captain 
of Israel and led them across the Jordan into the land of promise, so 
Jesus was the captain of the living army of the Resurrection, and 
leads them across the river of death into the promised heaven. 

16. Now that Jesus has ascended into heaven, his name, if invoked 
in faith—a faith that comes through him as the gift of his Spirit— 
has power to save. 

17. The ignorance of people and rulers is not advanced as a justi¬ 
fication of their part in the death of Christ, for they had had 
abundant evidence that he was indeed the Christ, but by way of 
incitement to immediate repentance : now that they do know how 
previously they have provoked God’s wrath, let them seek forgive¬ 
ness at once. 
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wot that in ignorance ye did it, as did also your 

18 rulers. But the things which God before announced 
by the mouth of all the prophets, that his Christ 

19 should suffer, he so fulfilled. Repent ye therefore 
and turn to him, that your sins may be blotted 
out, that so there may come seasons of respite from 

20 the presence of the Lord; and that he may send 
the Christ who hath been prepared for you, even 

21 Jesus: whom heaven must receive until the times 
of restoration of all things, whereof God spake by 
the mouth of his holy prophets which have been 

22 since the beginning. Moses said, A prophet shall 
the Lord God raise up unto you from among your 
brethren, as he raised me up: him shall ye hear in 

23 all things whatsoever he shall speak unto you. And 
it shall be that every soul, which heareth not that 
prophet, shall be utterly destroyed from among the 

2 4 people. Yea, so said all the prophets, from Samuel 
and them that followed after, as many as have 

2 5 spoken and told of these days. Ye are the sons of 


20 , 21. The apostle looks forward to the return of Christ with all 
the blessings of the Messianic restoration as delayed only by the 
impenitence of Israel, and about to follow immediately on their 
repentance. 

22 . The language of Moses contains no specific reference to the 
Messiah (Deut. xviii. 15). It contrasts God’s dealings with Israel, 
in raising up inspired prophets to meet their need, with the lot of 
surrounding nations who depend on sorceries, and warns Israel of 
the danger incurred by rejection of these prophets. The rejection 
of the Messiah was, however, the climax of their guilt, as he was 
the ideal prophet. 

23. shall he utterly destroyed] The warning in Deut. xviii. 19 is 
simply, * I will require it of him' The text borrows the more forc¬ 
ible denunciation from other passages of the Law, e.g. Ex. xxx. 33, 
Lev. xvii. 4, 9, xix. 8, xxiii. 29, Num. ix. 13, which contain the 
threat as a penalty for wilful disobedience. 
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the prophets, and of the covenant which God made 
with your fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. 
Unto you first God, raising up his Servant, sent him 26 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from 
your iniquities. 

And as they spake unto the people, the chief priests 4 
and the captain of the temple and the Sadducees 


26. Peter recognises the fact that the Jews were not the sole 
object of redemption, though the first mission of Christ, that of the 
Incarnation, had been to them. The Greek text shows clearly that 
tlie raising of Jesus refers here to the Incarnation, not the Resur¬ 
rection. Hence the repetition of the designation servant, used in 
«\ 13. 

1. chief priests] The Sanhedrin comprehended three elements, 
priests, scribes, and elders, but had really fallen under the direc¬ 
tion of a priestly oligarchy consisting of wealthy and influential 
families resident in Jerusalem who are habitually designated in 
the N. T. chief priests, of whom Annas was the head. 

captain of the temple] The commander of the guard of Levites, 
who was responsible for the police of the Temple, was so entitled. 
He had, perhaps, similar duties with those of the ruler of the house 
of Cod, named in 1 Chr. ix. 11, 2 Chr. xxxi. 13, Neh. xi. 11. He 
M as the most confidential officer of the Sanhedrin, and the arrest 
and custody of prisoners charged with religious disturbances in the 
Temple fell within his functions. (Comp. v. 22-26.) 

Sadducees] It is questionable whether the Sadducees are pro¬ 
perly described as a sect ; for they were not bound together, like 
the Pharisees, by a common faith, but by a common policy. They 
agreed, indeed, in religious negations, having no faith in an unseen 
world or any of the doctrines associated with it, such as resurrection, 
angels, or spirits ; but their real bond of union was political. For 
their highest ideals belonged to this life—peace, order, and good 
government : they were the supporters of the existing system in 
alliance with Roman authority, and monopolised public offices in 
the Sanhedrin, the priesthood, and the magistracy. Accordingly 
they enforced the law of Moses, alike moral and ceremonial, with 
great rigour, regarding religion as a part of the State machinery ; 
but had no sympathy with the spiritual life of Hebrew psalmists 
and prophets : they could not, however, refuse to accept their 
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2 came upon them, being sore troubled that they were 
teaching the people and declaring in Jesus the resur* 

3 rection from the dead. And they laid hands on them 
and put them in hold unto the morrow: for it was 

4 now eventide. But many of them that heard the 
word believed; and the number of the men came 
to about five thousand. 

5 And it came to pass by the morrow that their 
rulers and elders and scribes that were in Jerusalem 

6 were gathered together : and Annas the high priest 


writings as belonging to the Jewish canon and read ill the syna¬ 
gogue. They were on principle bitterly opposed to the spiritual 
enthusiasm which Jesus had kindled, as a revolutionary force, and 
took the lead in procuring his death and the persecution of the 
Church. 

2. The speculative doctrine of a resurrection was discussed by the 
Sadducees as an open question in the time of Christ. But the prac¬ 
tical embodiment of that doctrine in the devoted loyalty of a 
community to a risen Lord, became in their eyes a serious danger. 

4. The enumeration of 3000 converts at Pentecost included both 
men and women gathered at Jerusalem from all quarters for the 
feast. This passage speaks of 5000 mev t many of them heads of 
families, resident in Jerusalem. An enormous expansion of the 
Church had taken place in the interval. 

6. The mention of Annas the high priest as president of the 
council, while Caiaphas was present as a subordinate member, con¬ 
firms the date of this trial given in note on ii. 42 as a.d. 37. For 
Caiaphas continued high priest for nearly seven years after the 
death of Christ, and was not deposed till after the removal of Pilate 
in 37, John (Johanan), a son of Annas, succeeding to the office at the 
Passover, and another son of Annas, Theophilus, at Pentecost. This 
trial took place apparently during a vacancy between the deposition 
of Caiaphas and the elevation of John. Annas, who had for¬ 
merly been high priest for seven years, and secured the subsequent 
tenure of the office almost exclusively for his family, was all- 
powerful in the Sanhedrin at this time, and naturally acted as 
president during any vacancy of the high priesthood. The title 
high priest was given in those times to former high priests like 
Annas. (See Intr., p. 23.) 
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and Caiaphas, and John and Alexander, and as 
many as were of the kindred of the high priest. 
And when they had set them in the midst, they 7 
asked, In what power, or in what name have ye 
done this ? Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, 8 
said unto them, Eulers of the people, and elders, if 9 
we are this day examined about the good deed done 
to an impotent man, through whom this man is 
made whole ; be it known unto you all, and to all 10 
the people of Israel, that in the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised 
from the dead, even in that name doth this man 
stand here before you whole. He is the stone u 
which was set at nought of you the builders, which 
was made the head of the corner. And in none 12 
other is our salvation: for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men but this, whereby 
we must be saved. 

Now when they beheld the boldness of Peter and 13 
John, and found that they were unlearned and 
ignorant men, they marvelled; and they took know¬ 
ledge of them that they had been with Jesus: and 14 
beholding the man which was healed standing with 


8-20. The power of the Spirit is manifested in the fearless deter¬ 
mination with which Peter, on this first trial for his faith before 
rulers, applies to them the condemnation of Ps. cxviii. 22, after the 
example of his Master (Matt. xxi. 42). The utter perplexity of the 
Sanhedrin in face of this bold challenge, following on so notable a 
miracle, was a distinct fulfilment of the promise in Luke xxi. 12-15, 
that their adversaries should not be able to gainsay them ; and 
allusion is made to this in the language of v . 14. It is noteworthy 
that the final answer of the two apostles is attributed to Peter and 
John jointly, not (as the previous speeches) to Peter alone; and 
that it breathes at the close the spirit and language of 1 John 
i. 1-3. 


N 
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15 them, they could in no way gainsay them. But 
they commanded them to go aside out of the 

16 council, and conferred among themselves, saying, 
What shall we do to these men ? for that a notable 
miracle hath been done through them is manifest 
to all that dwell in Jerusalem; and we cannot deny 

17 it. But that it spread no further among the people, 
let us threaten them that they speak no more to 

18 any man about this name. And they called them 
and charged them not to utter a word nor teach at 

19 all about the name of Jesus. But Peter and John 
answered and said unto them, Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you rather 

20 than unto God, judge ye: for we cannot but speak 

21 the things which we have seen and heard. So 
they, when they had further threatened them, let 
them go, finding nothing how they might punish 
them, because of the people; for all men were 

22 glorifying God for that which had been done. For 
the man was above forty years old, on whom this 
miracle of healing had been wrought. 

23 And being let go, they went to their own com¬ 
pany, and reported all that the chief priests and 

24 the elders had said unto them. And they, when 
they heard it, lifted up their voice to God with 
one accord, and said, Lord, thou art he that made 
heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that in them 


24. This hymn of praise—the earliest Christian hymn recorded— 
though borrowing at first the language of Ps. cxlvi. 6, and then 
quoting Ps. ii. 1, 2, was obviously composed for the occasion, and 
prompted by the recent triumph. As the whole assembly are said 
to lift up their voice with one accord, it would seem that they 
caught up and repeated the words of an inspired leader, and did not 
merely answer by a responsive Amen, 
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is: who through the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of our 25 
father David thy servant hast said, 

Why did the Gentiles rage, 

And the peoples devise vain things ? 

The kings of the earth stood up, 26 

And the rulers were gathered together 
Against the Lord and against his Anointed. 

For of a truth against thy holy Servant Jesus, 27 
whom thou didst anoint, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together in this city, to do whatsoever 28 
thy hand and thy counsel foreordained to be done. 
And now, Lord, look upon their threatenings: and 29 
grant unto thy servants that they may speak thy 
word with all boldness through thy stretching forth 3 ° 
thine hand to heal; and that signs and wonders 
may be done through the name of thy holy Servant 
Jesus. And when they had prayed, the place was 3 1 


25-28. David is here named as the traditional author of the 
Psalms. The second Psalm may with justice be assigned to his 
time, for his triumphant entry into Zion after suppression of the 
formidable combination of rebellious subjects and foreign enemies 
against him (recorded in 2 Sam. viii. x.), was an occasion well 
calculated to call it forth. The Psalm was admirably adapted to 
foreshadow also the eventual triumph of the risen and ascended 
Christ over the combination of Jewish and Roman adversaries who 
were instruments of his death. 

27* Isaiah’s figure of a servant is employed, as in iii. 13, 26, to 
describe the earthly life of Jesus; that of anointment had been 
already claimed by Jesus from Is. lxi. 1. (Comp. Luke iv. 18.) 

29, 30, The concluding prayer is based upon God’s mercies past, 
which inspire confidence that he will overrule the threats of the 
Sanhedrin, as he had their past hostility, to the glory of Christ, 
and encourage his servants, as he had already, by works of healing. 

31. There is an instructive change between the manifestation of 
the Spirit at Pentecost, and on this second occasion. Then the gift 
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shaken, in which they were gathered together; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and did 
speak the word of God with boldness. 

32 And the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and soul: and none of them said that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own; 

33 but all things were common unto them. And with 
great power gave the apostles their witness of the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus : and great grace was 

34 upon them all: for there was not among them any 
that lacked : for as many as were possessors of lands 
or houses did sell them and bring the prices of the 

35 things that were sold, and lay them at the apostles’ 

of tongues had been especially adapted to convince unbelievers. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xiv, 22.) J Vow the fruit of the Spirit was seen in 
the boldness with which they spake the word in the face of danger. 
The external tokens which heralded the approach of the Spirit were 
also varied : instead of tongues of fire and rushing wind, the place 
was shaken, lest perhaps they should be tempted to attach a 
superstitious value to outward sights and sounds. 

32..., This passage is not a mere repetition of ii. 44, 45 : there the 
author described the enthusiastic liberality which prevailed amongst 
the primitive Christians in general; Aere he exhibits the same spirit 
at work in an organised community at Jerusalem under apostolic 
direction some years later. The generous enthusiasm of Barnabas, 
the selfish hypocrisy of Ananias and Sapphira, the appointment of 
the Seven, are presented in succession, and illustrate the working of 
the system. There was evidently no absolute surrender of personal 
property or community of goods, for Barnabas’ sale of land was 
exceptional, and Peter is careful to remind Ananias and Sapphira 
that no rule or prescription of the Church demanded the sale of 
their property. But, on the other hand, the spirit of Christian 
fellowship so completely over-mastered selfish considerations that 
no man counted his property his own if it was needed by the Church 
to supply the wants of the poor. There was a continuous stream of 
gifts which allowed none to want. 

33. The great grace here recorded was not confined to the Twelve : 
it fell upon all, as was proved by the active exercise of love to the 
brethren. 
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feet : and distribution was made unto each, according 
as any might have need. 

And Joseph, who by the apostles was surnamed 36 
Barnabas (which is, being interpreted, Son of ex¬ 
hortation), a Levite, a man of Cyprus by birth, 
having land, sold it, and brought the money, and 37 
laid it at the apostles’ feet. 

36. Barnabas] The vague tradition, preserved by Eusebius on the 
authority of Clement of Alexandria, that Barnabas was one of the 
Seventy is entirely discredited by the Scripture record, which 
removes him altogether from the sphere of the Galilaean ministry 
and connects him partly with the Hellenistic Dispersion, partly 
with Jerusalem. His birth and family associated him, like Saul of 
Tarsus, with the Levant: like him he had strong sympathy with 
Hellenists, and devoted himself eventually to their conversion as his 
special sphere of labour. But he had also religious and family ties 
which bound him more closely than his brother apostle to Jerusalem; 
for he was a Levite and a relative of John Mark, and after his con¬ 
version he dwelt some years at Jerusalem as a trusted minister of 
the Twelve. The fact that they bestowed upon him the surname 
Barnabas, by which he was known in the Church, indicates that he 
was their convert. He was probably a young man at his conversion, 
for, in spite of his Christian zeal and the rare gift of inspired 
eloquence, which his name, son of prophecy , denotes, some years 
elapsed before he received an independent commission, though he 
belonged to an educated and influential class. He seems to have 
been bound by some early tie to Saul before their conversion ; for he 
was the first Christian to welcome him at Jerusalem, and eagerly 
sought his aid as a fellow-labourer at Antioch before they had any 
common Christian associations. Probably they had been companions 
and friends in the Pharisaic schools of Jerusalem, if not in those of 
Tarsus; but no great revulsion of feeling separated Barnabas, like 
Paul, at his conversion, from the teaching of his youth ; and their 
religious sympathies were in time somewhat divided as Paul became 
more and more absorbed in the mission to the Gentiles. His 
exceptional liberality, which prompted him at this time to sell 
all for the benefit of the poor, remained a conspicuous feature of 
his character in his ministry ; for Paul singles him out from the 
other apostles as maintaining himself by his own labour, and 
waiving his claim as an apostle to maintenance by the Church 
(1 Cor. ix. 6). 
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5 But a certain man, named Ananias, with Sapphira 

2 his wife, sold a possession, and kept back part of 
the price, his wife also being privy to it, and 
brought a certain part, and laid it at the apostles’ 

3 feet. But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan 
filled thy heart, to deceive the Holy Ghost, and 

4 keep back part of the price of the land ? Whiles 
it remained, did it not remain thine own ? and 
after it was sold, was it not in thine own power ? 
How is it that thou hast conceived this thing in 
thine heart ? thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 

5 God. And Ananias, as he heard these words, fell 
down and gave up the ghost: and great fear came 

6 upon all them that heard them. And the younger 


1-11. The direct object of Ananias and Sapphira was to gain 
credit with the Church by wilful falsehood : whether their scheme 
comprehended also a fraudulent claim for maintenance out of the 
common fund, immediate or contingent, is not clear : it was in 
either case a deliberate plan for imposing on the apostles as repre¬ 
sentatives of Christ. Peter, in the power of the Spirit, unmasks 
their guilt, denounces it as a sin against God, and commits the 
punishment to him. The need of a signal example for maintaining 
the purity of the Church from self-seeking hypocrisy at that season 
of enthusiastic self-sacrifice explains the severity of the punishment. 

3, 4. The sin of Ananias is ascribed first to Satan, secondly to 
Ananias himself; for he harboured the evil thought which the 
tempter suggested. The attempt to deceive the apostles is de¬ 
nounced as an attempt to deceive the Holy Ghost, for they were 
acting under the immediate direction of the Holy Ghost. Ananias 
was under no moral obligation to devote his whole property to the 
common fund. The language implies that the time, method, and 
amount of his contribution were left absolutely to the dictates of his 
own conscience. 

6. younger men] The bearers of the corpse are in r. 10 described 
simply as young men, but here they are classified as the younger 
section, implying a regular organisation of the congregation into 
elders who had functions of government, and younger men to whom 
active duties were assigned. The original appointment of elders in 
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men arose, wrapped him up, and carried him out 
and buried him. 

And it was about the space of three hours after, 7 
when his wife came in, not knowing what had been 
done. And Peter answered unto her, Tell me 8 
whether ye sold the land for so much. And she 
said, Yea, for so much. Then Peter said unto her, 9 
How is it that ye have agreed together to try the 
Spirit of the Lord? behold, the feet of them which 
buried thy husband are at the door, and they shall 
carry thee out. Then fell she down straightway at 10 
his feet and gave up the ghost: and the young 
men came in, and found her dead, and carried her 
out, and buried her by her husband. And great n 
fear came upon the whole church, and upon all that 
heard these things. 

And by the hands of the apostles were many signs 12 
and wonders wrought among the people; and they 
were all with one accord in Solomon’s porch. And 13 
of the rest durst no man join himself to them: but 


the church of Jerusalem is not mentioned : their existence is first 
noted incidentally in xi. 30. They were in fact a necessary part of 
the legal machinery for maintaining order and discipline in any 
synagogue: their appointment is recorded in xiv. 23 as a first 
step in the constitution of Pauline churches. 

9. try] The B. V. tempt introduces a false idea. For the con¬ 
certed lie was not a temptation, but a trial of the ability of the 
Spirit within the apostles to discover falsehood. As the same Greek 
word is elsewhere rendered try (Rev. ii. 2), it seems better to adopt 
that rendering here. 

12. Solomon’s porch] See in. 11. 

13. The conduct of the people is strongly contrasted with the 
cowardice of the rest. By the people is meant the undistinguished 
mass, who, safe in their number and obscurity, expressed openly 
their admiration of the apostles ; while the rest , men of any posi¬ 
tion, as rulers, scribes, or priests, durst not openly side with the 
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14 the people magnified them, and were the more added 
to them, believing in the Lord, multitudes both of 

15 men and women; insomuch that they even carried out 
the sick into the streets and laid them on beds and 
couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter as he 

16 came might overshadow some of them. There came 
together also the multitude from the cities round 
about Jerusalem bringing sick folk and men vexed 
with unclean spirits: and they were healed every one. 

17 But the high priest rose up and all they that were 
with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees), and 

18 they were filled with jealousy, and laid their hands 

19 on the apostles, and put them in public ward. But 
an angel of the Lord by night opened the prison 

20 doors, and brought them out, and said, Go stand 
and speak in the temple to the people all the words 

21 of this Life. And when they heard this, they entered 
into the temple by daybreak, and taught. But the 


apostles. John vii. 48, 49, presents a similar picture of the effect 
produced by the threatening attitude of the Sanhedrin. 

15, 16. Though the number of cures wrought at this time on sick 
and demoniacs is clearly asserted, the healing effect of Peter’s 
shadow is not stated as a fact, but as a popular belief, by way 
of illustrating the enthusiasm which prevailed. 

17. The high priest (probably the acting high priest, Annas, as 
before in iv. 6) and leading Sadducees, enraged at the failure of 
their attempt to terrify the Christians into silence, now resort to a 
more determined effort to crush them by the trial, and, if necessary, 
the execution of the Twelve. 

20. the words of this Life] This expression indicates how com¬ 
pletely the gospel of the Resurrection, with the new life which it 
had brought to light and established in the Church, formed the 
central subject of Christian teaching. 

21. On this important occasion the priestly leaders are careful to 
summon the whole council of the Sanhedrin, including all the elders. 
The former meeting had been too hastily summoned apparently for 
all to attend. 
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high priest came, and they that were with him, and 
called the council together and all the senate of the 
children of Israel, and sent to the prison-house to 
have them brought. But the officers that came found 22 
them not in the prison; and they returned and told, 
saying, The prison-house we found shut in all safety, 23 
and the keepers standing at the doors: but when 
we opened, we found no man within. Now when 24 
the captain of the temple and the chief priests heard 
these words, they were much perplexed about them, 
where unto this would grow. But there came one 25 
and told them, Behold, the men whom ye put in the 
prison are in the temple, standing and teaching the 
people. Then went the captain with the officers and 26 
brought them, without violence: for they feared the 
people, lest they should be stoned. And when they 27 
had brought them, they set them before the council. 
And the high priest asked them, saying, We straightly 28 
charged you not to teach about this name: and behold, 
ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching, and are 
minded to bring this man’s blood upon us. But 29 
Peter and the apostles answered and said, We must 
obey God rather than men. The God of our fathers 30 
raised up Jesus. Whom ye hanged on a tree and 


24. The captain of the temple, being responsible for the safe 
custody of the prisoners, was specially troubled at their escape. 
Whether they ascribed it to a divine intervention or to a popular 
conspiracy, the Sadducean rulers could not but be seriously alarmed 
by it. They do not venture to investigate it, but limit their 
inquiry to the original charge : the subsequent speech of Gamaliel 
shows its effect on the moderate party in the council. 

30. The condemnation of Jesus to the accursed death of cruci¬ 
fixion is adduced here and in x. 39 as an aggravation of his 
murderers’ guilt, in Gal. iii, 13 as an enhancement of his self- 
sacrifice. The law pronounced such victims accursed {Deut. xxi. 23). 
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31 slew, him did God exalt with his right hand to be 
a Captain and a Saviour, for to give repentance to 

32 Israel, and remission of sins. And we are witnesses 
of these things; and so is the Holy Ghost, whom 
God hath given to them that obey him. 

33 But they, when they heard this, were cut to the 

34 heart, and were minded to slay them. But there 
stood up one in the council, a Pharisee, named 
Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had in honour of all 
the people, and commanded to put the men forth a 

35 little while. And he said unto them, Men of Israel, 
take heed to yourselves what ye are about to do as 

36 touching these men. For before these days rose up 
Theudas, giving himself out to be somebody: to whom 


31. Captain and Saviour] On Captain , see note on iii. 15. The 
name Jesus suggests both a captain and a saviour, the first on 
account of the typical character of the earlier Jesus (Joshua), the 
second on account of the divine command in Matt. i. 21, Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people f rom their sins. 

32. The apostles claim the witness of the Spirit in their favour in 
virtue of the miracles of healing he had enabled them to perform 
and of other palpable evidence of his indwelling power. 

34. Gamaliel, son of Symeon, grandson of Hillel, best known to 
Christians as the teacher of Saul, was the last rabbi who became 
famous at Jerusalem for wisdom and learning. The general modera¬ 
tion of his temper and policy is enough to explain his opposition to 
the violent counsels of the Sadducean oligarchy. Though he was a 
Pharisee, and so, like the Christians, believed in a resurrection, there 
is no trace of religious sympathy in his plea for toleration, which is 
dictated by policy and prudence. The teaching of Jesus had pro¬ 
voked the enmity of Pharisees as well as Sadducees. 

36. Theudas is mentioned by Josephus also as a false prophet who 
led out a great multitude to the Jordan valley, promising to open a 
way through its waters, but was slain, while his followers were 
slaughtered or dispersed by a Roman squadron : the dates, however, 
of the two authors disagree, as Josephus places the event some years 
later than this, in the time of the procurator C. Fadus (Jos. Ant. 
xx. 5. 1). There can be little doubt that the speech of Gamaliel 
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a number of men, about four hundred, joined them¬ 
selves: who was slain; and all, as many as listened 
to him, were dispersed, and came to nought. After 37 
this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
enrolment, and drew away people after him: he also 
perished; and all, as many as listened to him, were 
scattered abroad. And now I say unto you, Refrain 38 
from these men, and let them alone: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will be over¬ 
thrown : but if it is of God, ye will not be able to 39 
overthrow them. Be not in any wise found fighting 
against God. And to him they agreed: and when 40 
they had called the apostles, they beat them and 
charged them not to speak about the name of Jesus, 
and let them go. They therefore departed from 41 

the presence of the council, rejoicing that they had 
been counted worthy to suffer dishonour for the Name. 
And every day, in the temple and at home, they 42 
ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus as the Christ. 


is correctly reported; for the author had here the guidance of 
Gamaliel's pupil Saul. Josephus probably made an error of 
name or date, as there is nothing in his context to confirm their 
accuracy. 

37. Judas of Galilee] Josephus also names this Judas a Galilaean, 
though elsewhere designating him a Gaulonite of Gamala, and re¬ 
cords his futile revolt against Roman taxation, which was crushed 
by Quirinus (Cyrenius) governor of Syria [Ant, xviii. 1. 1). But 
his principles of fanatical and irreconcilable hostility to Gentile 
rule survived to the next generation : he left followers behind him, 
his sons suffered death for the cause many years after [Ant. xx. 5. 2), 
and he was regarded as the founder of the anarchical sect of Zealots 
who provoked the final revolt of Judaea, and played so prominent a 
part in the defence of Jerusalem during the siege. 

41. for the Name] The Name had become a watchword of the 
faith, and is consequently used alone to express the name of Jesus, 
as it stood in former days for the name of Jehovah (Lev. xxiv. 11). 
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6 But in these days, as the number of the disciples 
multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecian 
Jews against the Hebrews, that their widows were 
2 neglected in the daily ministration. And the twelve 
called the multitude of the disciples unto them, and 

1. This discontent of the Hellenists is the first note of division 
within the Church. The immediate grievance was but temporary, 
being promptly remedied by a more careful administration of the 
common fund. But the baneful effect of the Jewish prejudices 
which they had inherited is painfully visible in the division of the 
brethren into two classes, one of which appears from its discontent 
to have been stamped with some sort of social inferiority. There 
was indeed no national or religious line of demarcation between 
Hellenists and Hebrews : both were circumcised Jews, keeping the 
whole law of Moses: even the distinction of language made no hard 
and fast line between them ; for Palestine was more or less bilingual, 
using both Greek and Hebrew for various purposes. But Hebrew 
religion and Greek civilisation were ancient rivals throughout 
Western Asia : the persecution of the faith by the Greek monarchs of 
Syria, and the successful revolt under the Maccabees, had left behind 
a lasting legacy of animosity between the two races. In Judaea the 
use of the Hebrew language was regarded as a symbol of patriotism 
and zeal, that of the Greek as a token of foreign sympathies. The 
Hellenists were therefore an unpopular minority in Jerusalem, 
engaged for the most part either in the service of the Roman 
government or in foreign commerce and the affairs of Jewish 
colonies abroad. It boded ill for the future peace of the Church 
that already, before the controversy had yet arisen as to the admis¬ 
sion of Gentiles to the privilege of baptism, the political and social 
division between Greek and Jew was creating disunion in the 
brotherhood. 

2-6. The creation of a new board, specially charged with the 
administration of the common fund, was an expedient devised to 
meet a practical grievance. The rapid growth of the Church had no 
doubt greatly increased the claims on this fund, and it had become 
difficult for the Twelve to maintain effective control over it, 
absorbed as they were in their spiritual functions. But the office 
of the Seven did not become permanent: it had scarcely time to 
take root, for the death of Stephen and the dispersion of the com¬ 
munity followed speedily on its institution, producing a thorough 
change in the system of Church government. The mention of the 
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said, It is not meet that we should forsake the word 
of God, and minister to tables. Wherefore look ye 3 
out, brethren, among you seven men reported full of 
the Spirit and of wisdom, whom we will appoint 
over this business. But we will give ourselves sted- 4 
fastly to prayer, and to the ministry of the word. 
And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and 5 
they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, 
and Simon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of 
Antioch: whom they set before the apostles; and 6 
they prayed and laid their hands on them. 

And the word of God increased; and the number 7 
of the disciples in Jerusalem multiplied exceedingly; 
and a great crowd of the priests were obedient 
to the faith. And Stephen, full of grace and power, 8 


elders in the subsequent history as trustees of Church funds at 
Jerusalem suggests that the burden of local administration was 
transferred from the Twelve to their shoulders. Apparently no 
spiritual functions were attached to the office of the Seven, though 
two of them rendered eminent services in the ministry of the Church. 
Their Greek names, and the inclusion of a proselyte in their number, 
indicate the care taken to satisfy the Hellenists. The diaconate was 
an independent institution of later date. 

2. The term tables applies both to money and food ; so that the 
ministration to tables includes any provision made either by common 
meals or distribution of alms for the necessitous. It is contrasted in 
v. 4 with the ministration of the word. 

7. Priests have hitherto been mentioned only as enemies to Christ; 
and this continued to be the attitude of the wealthy and influential 
families who at this time monopolised the higher offices. But it was 
otherwise with the mass of poor ill-paid priests, whose sympathies 
were largely with the people. Josephus reckons that their number, 
which was estimated at 4289 after the return from Babylon, had 
increased to 20,000 : others calculated the total as larger still. The 
mass of these flocked to the city and temple, and may well have 
supplied a multitude of converts. 
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was doing great wonders and miracles among the 

9 people. But there arose certain of the synagogue 
which is called the synagogue of the Freedmen, 
Cyrenians and Alexandrians, and men of Cilicia and 

10 Asia, disputing with Stephen. And they were not 
able to withstand the wisdom and the Spirit by 

n which he spake. Then they suborned men, which 


9. synagogue] This term here signifies the congregation, as in 
xiii. 43, not the building. There were a great number of these 
organised congregations in Jerusalem, though it is not clear that 
they had regular buildings or synagogue worship, the Temple pro¬ 
viding place for worship. 

Freedmen] The B. V. makes this a local appellation, Libertines, 
as if the Jews of Libertum, Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia all 
combined to form one Synagogue. This can hardly be : Libertum 
was a remote and unimportant city in proconsular Africa, which is 
mentioned as sending a bishop to an African council in the fifth 
century, but unknown in the first century. Nor can the important 
Jewish colonies on both sides of the Levant have combined to form 
one synagogue. But the Roman companies, which carried on a large 
share of the commerce, superintended the domain, and collected the 
taxes, on the coasts of the Eastern Mediterranean, had doubtless a 
number of Jews in their service of the freedman class; and freedmen 
is the natural meaning of the word (Lat. libertini). These seem to 
have possessed a synagogue of their own, comprehending especially 
freedmen of Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and Asia. Even in Rome 
the small trades were very much in the hands of freedmen of Jewish 
race, descended from the captives whom Pompey and others brought 
thither; and these must have abounded in the Eastern ports. 

The preaching of the Twelve, though hateful to the rulers as 
revolutionary and fanatical, had been popular with the multitude; 
for a risen and ascended Messiah gave promise of speedy triumph to 
Israel: not so the preaching of Stephen, for he sorely wounded 
Jewish pride by proclaiming the insufficiency of the Covenant, the 
Law, and the Temple to save the seed of Abraham without a 
changed heart and life; and it became easy to raise the cry of 
blasphemy against him as against his Master. 

11. Stephen is not charged with blasphemy against Moses anrl 
against God, but about them and against the temple and the law. 
He does in fact appeal to the authority of Moses, but denounces the 
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said, We have heard him speak blasphemous words 
about Moses and about God. And they stirred up 12 
the people, and the elders and the scribes, and came 
upon him and caught him and brought him to the 
council, and set up false witnesses, which said, This 13 
man ceaseth not to speak words against this holy 
place and the law: for we have heard him say, that 14 
that Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and 
shall change the customs which Moses delivered us. 
And all that sat in the council, looking stedfastly 15 
on him, saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel. And the high priest said, 7 


worthlessness of a temple to an idolatrous people, and of a heaven¬ 
sent law to those who will not obey. 

13. The term false viilness does not imply evidence wholly or wil¬ 
fully false, but evidence that fails to establish the charge {comp. 
Mark xiv. 58). Apparently Stephen had quoted the prophecy of his 
Master against the temple (Luke xxi. 6). 

15. The vivid description of Stephen's judges as fastening their 
eyes upon him and seeing his face as it had been the face of an angel 
proceeds clearly from an eyewitness, probably from Saul himself. 
It is interesting, if so, as evidence that he was even then troubled 
with uneasy qualms of doubt about the guilt of Stephen. 

1. The speech of Stephen is more of a national indictment, 
couched in the historical form which was habitual in Jewish 
addresses, than a personal defence. Impeaching Israel for rebellion 
and idolatry in the days of Joseph, of Moses, of the prophets, it 
winds up with an emphatic denunciation of people and rulers. He 
makes no attempt to avert his own doom, in fact he provokes it. 
Probably his case was hopeless, when forced to justify before a 
hostile Sanhedrin prophecies of the coming destruction of the 
temple. But he does meet the charge of blasphemy by vindicating 
God’s loving care for Israel : he cites reproofs of Moses and the 
prophets as authority for his own rebukes. As for the city, he 
reminds them that God had blessed their fathers in other lands ; 
and as for the temple, though it was (like the tabernacle before it) a 
temporary token of God’s presence, yet he did not dwell in houses 
made with hands. From that point his closing peroration reads like 
a defiant response to the impatient murmurs of his hearers : it 
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Are these things so ? 

2 And he said, Brethren and fathers, 

hearken. The God of glory appeared unto our father 
Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he 

3 dwelt in Haran, and said unto him, Get thee out 
of thy land and the land of thy kindred, and come 

4 into the land which I shall shew thee. Then came 
he out of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in 
Haran: and from thence, when his father was dead, 
God removed him into this land, wherein ye now 

5 dwell: and he gave him none inheritance in it, no, 
not so much as to set his foot on: and he promised 

charges them with obstinate resistance to the Spirit, with the 
betrayal and murder of God's righteous one, with wilful neglect of a 
heaven-sent law. 

2. The title God of glory calls up the image of God seated between 
the cherubim and veiled by the cloud of glory, the Shechinah; but 
Stephen proceeds to recount tokens of his presence and care in 
Mesopotamia, in Egypt, and in the wildnerness, as proof that he is 
not the God of the temple or of Jerusalem only. 

2-4. Abraham is described in Genesis as led by God from Ur to 
Haran (xv. 7) and from Haran to Canaan (xii. 1). His first migra¬ 
tion involved the sacrifice of his country, the second of his family, 
except Lot : and the two together constituted his call. Genesis lays 
most stress upon the second as the more personal, and as landing 
him in Canaan : Stephen makes the first the essential crisis in his 
life, and quotes the command of God to depart from his own country 
as spoken to him at that time. This was perhaps the traditional 
view (comp. Neh. ix. 7), and it suited Stephen’s argument to exhibit 
God as choosing his servant out of a distant heathen land. 

4. Haran was known to the Greeks as Charran, to the Romans as 
Carrae, the scene of Crassus’ disastrous defeat. 

Stephen places Abraham’s departure from Haran after his father’s 
death ; so also does Philo : the narrative in Genesis conveys the 
same impression, but does not reconcile it with the dates of Terah’s 
age, which give 70 years before the birth of his sons, 75 years 
between the birth of Abraham and the migration to Canaan, 205 
years at his death. 

5. Genesis exemplifies the homeless wanderings of Abraham in 
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that he would give it to him in possession, and to 
his seed after him, when as yet he had no child. 
And God spake on this wise, that his seed should 6 
sojourn in a strange land, and that they should 
bring them into bondage, and entreat them evil four 
hundred years. And the nation to whom they shall 7 
be in bondage will I judge, said God: and after 
that shall they come forth, and serve me in this 
place. And he gave him the covenant of circum- 8 
cision: and so Abraham begat Isaac, and circumcised 
him the eighth day; and Isaac begat Jacob, and Jacob 
begat the twelve patriarchs. And the patriarchs, 9 
moved with jealousy, sold Joseph into Egypt: and 
God was with him, and delivered him out of all his 10 
afflictions, and gave him favour and wisdom in the 
sight of Pharaoh, king of Egypt: and he made him 
governor over Egypt and all his house. Now there n 
came a famine over all Egypt and Canaan, and great 
affliction: and our fathers found no sustenance. But 12 
when Jacob heard that there was corn, he sent forth 
our fathers into Egypt a first time. And at the second 13 
time Joseph made himself known to his brethren: 


Canaan by his purchase of a burial-place. The language of this verse 
closely resembles Dent. ii. 5. God’s promise to Abraham is recorded 
in Gen. xvii. 8: it was often renewed (Gen. xlviii. 4, Dent, xxxii. 49). 

6, 7. The future bondage of Abraham’s seed and eventual deliver¬ 
ance are declared to him in Gen. xv. 13-16, but the subsequent 
service of God was first distinctly revealed to Moses (Ex. iii. 12). 
The four hundred years are calculated in round numbers : a more 
exact total of four hundred and thirty appears in Ex. xii. 40. 

8. The establishment of the covenant of circumcision is related in 
Gen. xvii., the subsequent birth and circumcision of Isaac in 
Gen. xxi. 1-4. The language of the following verses is largely 
borrowed from subsequent chapters of Genesis and Exodus. 

9. God was with him] This is four times repeated in Gen. xxxix. 
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and Joseph’s kindred was made manifest unto 

14 Pharaoh. And Joseph sent and called to him Jacob 
his father and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen 

15 souls. And Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, 

16 he and our fathers: and they were carried over into 
Shechem, and laid in the tomb that Abraham bought 
for a price in silver of the sons of Hamor in Shechem. 

17 But as the time of the promise drew nigh which God 
had covenanted with Abraham, the people grew and 

iS multiplied in Egypt, till there arose another king 

19 over Egypt which knew not Joseph. He brought 
down our race by subtilty, and evil entreated our 
fathers, in that he had their babes cast out, to the end 

20 they might not be preserved alive. At which time 
Moses was born, and was fair in the sight of God; 
and he was brought up three months in his father’s 

21 house: and after he was cast out, Pharaohs daughter 
took him up and brought him up for herself as a 

22 son. And Moses was trained in all the wisdom of 

14. threescore and fifteen] Gen. xlvi. 27 makes the number three¬ 
score and ten; but the text here follows the lxx., which increases 
the total by the addition of five descendants of Joseph, born to him 
in Egypt. 

16, There is some unaccountable confusion in the text between 
the two places of burial. Abraham bought one near Hebron : there 
Jacob was buried (Gen. xlix. 29.-1. 13), and the tombs of the 
patriarchs were shown there in Josephus’ time («/. W. iv. 9. 7). On 
the other hand the bones of Joseph w ere carried by the Israelites to 
Shechem, and buried there in the parcel of land bought of the sons 
of Hamor. 

21. Pharaoh’s daughter brought up Moses as her adopted son till 
manhood (comp. Heb. xi. 24). The term browjhl up is the same in 
the Greek text as that used of Saul’s education under Gamaliel in 
Acts xxii. 3. 

22. The Egyptian learning of Moses is not recorded in the Old 
Testament, though suggested by his position as an adopted son of an 
Egyptian princess and asserted by Josephus and Philo. 
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the Egyptians; ancl he was mighty in his words 
and works. But when he was well nigh forty years 23 
old, it came into his heart to visit his brethren the 
children of Israel. And seeing one of them suffer 24 
wrong, he requited it, and avenged him that was 
oppressed, smiting the Egyptian. And he supposed 25 
his brethren would understand how that God by 
his hand was giving them deliverance : but they 
understood not. And the next day he appeared to 26 
them as they strove, and would have set them at 
one again, saying, Sirs, ye are brethren; why do ye 
wrong one to another ? But he that did his neigh- 27 
hour wrong thrust him away, saying, Who made 
thee a ruler and a judge over us? Wilt thou kill 28 
me, as thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday ? And 29 
Moses fled at this saying, and became a sojourner in 


mighty in words] It appears from Ex. iv. 10 that Moses was slow 
in speech in comparison with his more fluent brother; but there is no 
doubt that his words were words of power nevertheless. 

23.... The narrative assigns a patriotic motive for Moses’ conduct, 
as does Heb. xi. 24.... His visit to his brethren is here represented 
as made with set purpose of redressing their wrongs ; and the 
generous blow, which according to Exodus was struck in secret, as 
a public challenge to the oppressor and proffer of deliverance. 
Hence the want of response on the part of Israel becomes a national 
rejection instead of an act of selfish greed on the part of an individual 
Israelite. 

According to the traditional view here given, the sojourn of 
Moses in Egypt lasted forty years, leaving forty years of exile 
in the land of Midian, and so dividing his life into three equal 
portions. 

29. Midian] Like Ishmael he was a son of Abraham. Gen. xxv. 6 
fixes his home on the east of Palestine, and the histories of Balaam 
and Gideon also place the Midianites to the east of Moab and Israel. 
But they trafficked with Egypt across Canaan {Gen. xxxvii. 28), and 
pastured their flocks in the Sinai tic peninsula, extending indefinitely 
along the south of Canaan. 
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30 the land of Midian, where he begat two sons. And 
when forty years were expired, there appeared to 
him in the wilderness of mount Sinai an angel in 

31 a flame of fire in a bush. And when Moses saw it, 
he wondered at the sight: and as he drew near to 

32 behold, there came a voice from the Lord, saying, I 
am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob. And Moses trembled, and 

33 durst not behold. And the Lord said to him, Put 
off thy shoes from thy feet: for the place whereon 

34 thou standest is holy ground. I have seen, I have 
seen the affliction of my people which is in Egypt, 
and have heard their groaning, and am come down 
to deliver them. And now come, let me send thee 

35 into Egypt. This Moses whom they refused, saying, 
Who made thee a ruler and a judge ? him hath God 
sent to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the 
hand of the angel which appeared to him in the 

3 6 bush. He brought them out, working wonders and 
signs in Egypt and in the Red Sea, and in the 


30. The term wilderness of Mount Sinai comprehends the whole 
mountain cluster to which Sinai belonged, called algo Horeb 
(Ex. iii. 1). 

The angel who appeared to Moses at the bush is in v. 38 identified 
with the angel of the Covenant or angel of God’s presence (Is. lxiii. 9) 
who led the people through the wilderness. Both here and in 
Exodus he is closely associated with the voice and the presence of 
God ; but Ex. xxxiii. 2U carefully warns Moses that he could not see 
the face of God and live. 

31-33. These verses condense the narrative of Ex. iii. 3-6, omit¬ 
ting the preliminary call to Moses, and placing the command to 
take off his shoe after the opening revelation of God’s name. 

35. with the hand. Not by as in the Bible version. The pre¬ 
position denotes the active co-operation of Moses with the angel, as 
joint instruments of Jehovah to carry out his will in the deliverance 
of his people. 
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wilderness forty years. This is that Mdses, which 37 
said unto the children of Israel, A prophet shall 
God raise up unto you from among your brethren, 
as he raised me up. This is he that was in the 38 
congregation in the wilderness with the angel which 
spake to him in the mount Sinai and with our 
fathers: who received living oracles to give unto us: 
to whom our fathers would not be obedient, but 39 
thrust him from them, and turned in their hearts to 
Egypt, saying unto Aaron, Make us gods which shall 40 
go before us: for as for this Moses, which brought us 
out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become 
of him. And they made a calf in those days, and 4 i 
offered sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced in the 
works of their own hands. But God turned, and 42 
gave them up to serve the host of heaven; as it is 
written in a book of the prophets, 

Did ye offer slain beasts and sacrifices unto me 
Forty years in the wilderness, 0 house of Israel ? 


37. This prophecy of Moses has been already quoted from Deut. 
xviii. 15, in Acts iii. 22. It is introduced here in order to carry the 
thoughts onward from the rejection of Moses, first in Egypt, then 
at Sinai, to that of Christ. 

38. By living oracles are meant the tables of stone, graven with 
the words of God, which became the basis of God’s law, and so 
retained their living power throughout the generations of Israel. 

39. turned] i.e. turned aside in their hearts from the worship of 
God to the idols of Egypt. The B. V. turned back again introduces 
a false idea : there was no desire at Sinai to return into Egypt: the 
desire for the fleshpots of Egypt sprang up later, when the burdens 
of slavery were forgotten by reason of the hardships of the wilder¬ 
ness or the terror of the Canaanites. 

42. From the idolatry of the calf in Moses* time the speech 
passes abruptly to more pronounced apostasy in later times. The 
worship of the host of heaven, though mentioned in Dent. xvii. 3, 
prevailed especially, with Baal worship, under the later kings of 
Israel and Judah (2 Kings xvii. 16, xxi. 3). The rebuke of Amos 
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43 Ye took' up also the tabernacle of Moloch 

And the star of the god Remphan, 

The figures which ye made to worship them: 

I will also carry you away beyond Babylon. 

44 Our fathers in the wilderness had the tabernacle of 
the testimony, as he enjoined who spake unto Moses, 
that he should make it according to the pattern that 

45 he had seen: which our fathers also that were with 
Joshua brought in in their turn, when they gat the 
land of the nations in possession, whom God drave 
out before the face of our fathers unto the days of 

46 David : who found favour in the sight of God, and 


{v. 25-27) is here cited. The people, it seems, had pleaded forty 
years’ faithful service to God ; but the prophet indignantly denounces 
the idolatry which they had mixed with their worship, and threatens 
them with the doom of eastern exile. 

43. The words tabernacle of Moloch, which appear in the B. V. 
here and in Amos v. 26, correspond with the lxx.; the Revised ver¬ 
sion there gives Siccuth your kimj. The following clauses follow the 
lxx., and differ much from the original in Amos, the name Remphan 
and the change of Damascus into Babylon being both due to the 
lxx. Babylon was little feared till after the fall of the kingdom of 
Israel. The Syrian kings of Damascus were the most formidable 
enemies of those days. 

44. tabernacle of the testimony] Tins was a common name in the 
LXX. for the tabernacle of the congregation : like the ark of the 
testimony , it was a witness to God’s presence among his people. I 11 
Ex. xxv. 40, Moses is instructed to make it after the pattern showed 
him in the Holy Mount. 

But though the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple, witnessed 
to God’s presence, the speaker reminds the people that God does not 
dwell in buildings made with hands, and proceeds to denounce the 
rebellion of the people against God’s Spirit, the persecution of his 
prophets, and finally, the betrayal and murder of his Righteous One. 

46. The temporary character of the Davidic tabernacle is sug¬ 
gested by the language, for the next clause lays stress on the house 
which Solomon built. This clause is quoted from Ps. cxxxii. 5, 
which expresses David’s earnest desire to bring up the ark of the 
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asked to find a habitation for the God of Jacob. 
And Solomon built him a house. Howbeit the most ^ 
High dwelleth not in buildings made with hands; 
as saith the prophet, 

Heaven is my throne 49 

And earth the footstool of my feet: 

What house will ye build me ? saith the Lord: 

Or what shall be the place of my rest? 

Hath not my hand made all these things ? 50 

Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart, even with 51 
your ears ye do always set yourselves against the 
Holy Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye. Which 52 
of the prophets did not your fathers persecute ? they 
slew them also which shewed before of the coming of 
the Righteous One; of whom ye have now been 
betrayers and murderers; who received the law as 53 
ordinances of angels, and kept it not. 


Lord from Kirjathjoarim to the tabernacle which he had pitched foi- 
it in Zion. This Davidic tabernacle was but a step towards the 
permanent temple which David subsequently planned : the altar of 
sacrifice still remained at Gibcon till the time of Solomon. 

4S. The language of this verse, like the corresponding language of 
xvii. 24, is suggested by 1 Kings viii. 27. The B. V. narrows it 
by inserting the word temples, but it includes also tabernacles or 
other buildings. 

49. See Is. lxvi. 1, 2. 

51. The denunciation of Israel as stiffnecked is common in the 
Pentateuch : the command to circumcise their hearts is coupled with 
it in Dent. x. 16 : the Greek text forbids coupling together heart 
and ears: the obstinate closing of their ears against the remonstrances 
of the Spirit is denounced as a special aggravation of Israel’s guilt. 

52. This verse repeats Christ’s denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees as true children of those who had murdered the righteous 
(Matt, xxiii. 29-36). Perhaps that language suggested the desig¬ 
nation of Christ here adopted, the Riyhteous One. 

53. The co-operation of angels with Moses in the promulgation of 
the law has been noticed in it. 35 and 38. Its commands are here 
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54 Now as they heard these things, they were cut to 
the heart, and gnashed on him with their teeth. 

55 But he being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 
stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 

56 and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and 
said, Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 

57 man standing on the right hand of God. But they 
cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, 


described. aB ordinances of angels ; tbe language of Gal. iii. 19, 
enjoined through angels, expresses more clearly the purely minis¬ 
terial nature of their functions. 

54—60. The execution of Stephen was in strict accordance with 
the ancient law against blasphemy. Unjust as it was in itself, 
the iniquity consisted in the prejudices of the judges and the 
unfitness of the ancient code for the complex questions of later 
theology. It was a judicial murder indeed, but in due form of 
Mosaic law. He had been regularly arraigned before the council, 
witnesses had appeared against him, and he had been heard in his 
own defence. That he was condemned by acclamation with the 
concurrence of the populace was in entire harmony with the spirit 
of the law (Lev. xxiv. 14-16). After his sentence he was conveyed 
to the place of execution without the walls, and there stoned to 
death by the people, the witnesses taking the lead, as the law 
required, with the sanction of an officer of the Sanhedrin. The real 
difficulty is to account for the non-interference of the Roman 
government. This, however, is explained by the military exigency 
which pressed upon them in the early part of 37, necessitating con¬ 
cessions to the religious prejudices of Jews. (See Intr., pp. 18-23.) 

55. standing] The vision of Jesus which cheered the martyr in 
his dying hour, presented him as standing at the right hand of God: 
that attitude suggested his watchful and energetic action for the 
help, guidance, and government of his Church on earth. On the 
other hand, Heb. x. 12 lays stress on his position as seated on the 
right hand of God, and argues from it the permanence of his 
heavenly dignity in contrast with earthly priests who stand minis¬ 
tering before God. Matt. xxv. 31 describes him again as seated on 
his throne of judgment. 

56. Bon of man] Jesus had adopted this term from the visions of 
Daniel {vii. 13) : its association there with the clouds of heaven 
makes it specially appropriate to this vision of Jesus. 
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and ran upon him with one accord: and they cast 58 
him out of the city, and stoned him: and the wit¬ 
nesses put off their garments at a young man’s feet 
whose name was Saul. And they stoned Stephen, 59 
calling upon the Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with 60 
a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 


58. Saul. Saul is commonly accounted a member of the San¬ 
hedrin on the strength of his statement in xxvi. 10, that he gave his 
vote for the death of Christians. But it appears from the narrative 
that in cases of imputed blasphemy the people concurred in the 
sentence ; and his membership may well be doubted. For the 
members were not young men : some of the influential oligarchy 
may have been admitted soon after attaining the legal age of thirty; 
but Saul was neither a priest, nor a Sadducec, nor an old resident. 
Though of Hebrew parentage, his home was in Tarsus, and his early 
education was probably gained in the famous Greek schools of that 
city. He came to Jerusalem a comparative stranger to complete 
his education under Gamaliel. But his zeal for the law made him 
a useful instrument at this crisis for the persecution of Christians, 
and had perhaps led to his rapid promotion as an officer of the 
Sanhedrin. His prominent position at the execution of Stephen, 
his subsequent visitation of households and imprisonment of their 
members, his independent charge of the mission to Damascus, all 
suggest that he filled some responsible position, perhaps as an 
officer of the Levitical guard under the captain of the temple. 

60. The last words of Stephen present a striking contrast to the 
spirit of his previous defence. Instead of the fearless reproof of the 
Jewish prophet they breathe the meek, forgiving temper of the Chris¬ 
tian martyr. The vision of his Lord had filled his mind and heart: 
it is to him that he addresses his final prayers, and these recall two 
utterances of Jesus from the cross, addressed to the Father, Father , 
into thy hands I commend my spirit, and Father forgive theviy for 
they know not what they do. 

The calmness of death was depicted in Greek poetry under the 
figure of sleep. But assurance of a life to come imparted to that 
figure a deeper meaning on Christian lips, suggested in the first 
place by Christ himself (John xi. 11). Christian faith alone could 
apply such a term to the painful and violent death of the 
martyr. 
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8 And when he had said this, he fell asleep. And Saul 
was approving of his death. 

And on that day came to pass a great persecution 
against the church which was in Jerusalem ; and they 
were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of 

2 Judaea and Samaria, except the apostles. And devout 
men carried Stephen to his burial, and made great 

3 lamentation over him. But Saul made havock of 
the church, entering into houses, and haling men 
and women committed them to prison. 

4 Now they that were scattered abroad went about 

5 preaching the word. And Philip went down to the 


1. on that day] The expression is as precise as at ii. 41, and 
implies that the general persecution of the Church followed at once 
without a day’s delay, the multitude hurrying probably at once to 
the houses of some leading Christians for their arrest and imprison¬ 
ment. Other martyrdoms followed (xxvi. 10) ; but the mass saved 
their lives by speedy flight. It is strange that the Twelve, or at 
least some representatives of the Twelve (for in ix. 27 the same term 
is used, though it appears from Gal. i. 19 that most of the Twelve 
were absent), were able to remain at Jerusalem. Probably the 
recent proceeding against them made it difficult to put them afresh 
on their trial, now that their public preaching was of necessity sus¬ 
pended by the reign of terror which prevailed. The persecution did 
not last long in its most intense form ; and the preservation of a 
centre of union was of inestimable value for the recovery of the 
Church, when the danger was past. 

2. The devout men who carried .Stephen to his burial were not 
necessarily Christians. The term is applied elsewhere to Jews who 
were scrupulous in their observance of the Law (Luke ii. 25, Acts 
ii. 5). There were many Jews, besides actual converts, who listened 
gladly to the teaching of the Gospel, and might render such offices of 
respect. 

4. The remainder of this chapter refers to the personal history of 
Philip, and was probably based on his report, as the author was 
thrown into close intercourse with him afterwards at Caesarea 
(xxi. 8). He is there described as the Evanyelint , and lias been 
already introduced as one of the Seven. 
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city of Samaria, and proclaimed to them the Christ. 
And the multitudes gave heed with one accord unto 6 
the things that were spoken by Philip, hearing and 
seeing the miracles which he did. For out of many 7 
that had unclean spirits they came forth crying with 
a loud voice: and many that were palsied, and that 
were lame, were healed. And there was much joy 8 
in that city. 

But there was a certain man, Simon by name, 9 
which beforetime used sorcery in the city, and 


5. Samaria] There was 110 longer a city called Samaria : it was a 
country, the capital of which (here called the city of Samaria) was 
Sebaste, built by Herod on the site of the old historic capital, which 
had remained desolate since its destruction by Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. 
xiii. 10. 3, xv. 8. 5). The new city, named Sebaste in honour of 
Augustus, was of great strength and beauty. The Apostles had not 
hitherto preached in Samaria (Matt. x. 5), hut Christ had indicated 
it as the next step in the progress of the Gospel after Judaea (Acts 
i. 8). In order to preserve the unity of the Church, Christ had 
hitherto acquiesced in the exclusion of the Samaritans from its 
ordinary sphere, divided as they were from the Jews by a separate 
priesthood, a rival temple, and a bitter national antagonism. But 
when his disciples were driven to flee for their lives from Jerusalem, 
the time was ripe for the evangelisation of Samaria. The Samaritans 
cherished the hope of a Messiah in spite of their disbelief in Jewish 
prophets, and they welcomed Christ’s disciples as heartily as they 
had his own passing visit to Sychar. This extension of the Gospel 
to Samaria was a new departure, and needed some express sanction. 
This was given by the mission of the two leading Apostles, and the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit after they had ratified the baptism 
by laying on of hands. The postponement of the gift had in a 
degree somewhat of the same effect that the anticipation of baptism 
had in the case of Cornelius : it marked the gift as a special boon 
from heaven, and stamped it with the approval of the Lord himself. 

9. Simon] This record throws no doubt on the sincerity of Simon’s 
profession of faith : he relinquished power and gain at his baptism, 
and sank into a humble follower of Philip. But as the result proved, 
the change was too superficial to awaken his conscience effectually. 
He had long maintained his position amongst the Samaritans as an 
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amazed the people of Samaria, giving out that him- 

10 self was some great one: to whom they all gave 
heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This 
man is the power of God, the mighty power as he 

n was called. - And they gave heed to him, because that 
of long time he had amazed them with his sorceries. 

12 But when they believed Philip preaching good tidings 
concerning the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and 

13 women. And Simon himself also believed : and being 
baptized, he continued with Philip; and beholding 
miracles and mighty powers come to pass, he was 
amazed. 

14 Now when the apostles which were at Jerusalem 
heard that Samaria had received the word of God, 

15 they sent unto them Peter and John: who, when 
they were come down, prayed for them that they 

16 might receive the Holy Ghost: for as yet he was 
fallen upon none of them: they had only been 

17 baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. Then 
laid they their hands on them, and they received 

18 the Holy Ghost. Now when Simon saw that through 

incarnation of divine power by magic arts and pretended miracles ; 
and his own conscience had been so far deadened by successful 
imposture that the mercenary spirit still clung to him after his first 
effort to riBe to a higher life. Though convinced of the power of the 
Spirit, he is as yet insensible to his }tolinenn y and attempts accord¬ 
ingly to drive an open traffic in his gifts : our law preserves the 
remembrance of this in the use of the term simony to designate a 
traffic in the cure of souls. 

16. Baptism is here again, as in ii. 38, briefly described as into 
the name of Jesus Christ, omitting the names of the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, because conversion turned practically on the confession 
of Christ. 

18. Simon] Christian tradition represented Simon Magus as the 
first great heresiarch, father of Gnosticism, and a sort of incarnation 
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the laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost 
was given, he offered them money, saying, Give me 19 
also this power, that on whomsoever I lay my hands, 
he may receive the Holy Ghost. But Peter said 20 
unto him, Thy silver perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought to purchase the gift of God with money. 
Thou hast neither part nor portion in this word; for 21 


of spiritual evil. But this view seems founded on fictions of the 
Clementine literature, which, presenting Peter as the sole repre¬ 
sentative of Christ at Rome, created an imaginary representative 
of Antichrist in the person of Simon Magus as his antagonist. The 
discovery of a tablet in the Tiberine island, dedicated “ Semoni 
Sanro deo has disposed of the blunder of Justin Martyr, that he 
was worshipped there as a god ; it was a simple confusion between 
him and an old Sabine god, Seino Sancus. The Simonians in 
Palestine, if they derived their name from him at all, were 
associated with his earlier practice of magic and pretensions to 
divinity rather than his later life. The real Simon drew down 
on himself a severe and well-deserved rebuke for the mercenary 
spirit he was still carrying into religion; but he accepted it in 
all humility as a sincere penitent. 

There is no ground except community of name for identifying 
this Simon with the sorcerer whom Felix employed twenty years 
later in his intrigue with Brasilia (Jos. Ant. xx. 7. 2). 

20. The denunciation of Peter, Thy silver perish with thee , seems 
at first sight inconsistent with the subsequent exhortation to re¬ 
pentance and the hope of forgiveness which he holds out to Simon, 
but the two are easily reconciled. The real force of the prayer 
is not that Simon may perish, but that, as he is already on the 
road to destruction, so the silver may perish which is dragging 
him down, to the intent, as v. 22 makes manifest, that Simon 
himself may repent and be forgiven. 

to purchase] The B. V. may he purchased denotes wrong judgment 
only on Simon’s part. The rebuke is aimed at his sinful intention. 

21. portion in this word] This denotes a portion in the ministry 
of the Word, which Simon hoped to share with the apostles as a 
means of sharing their power. Similar language is used with 
reference to Judas in i. 17 : the sinful thought of Simon evidently 
recalled to Peter the sin of Judas and of Ananias and Sapphira. 
The description of the heart as not right in the sight of God 
recalls the language of Ps. lxxviii. 37. 
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22 thy heart is not right in the sight of God. Repent 
therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray to the 
Lord, if the thought of thy heart shall indeed be 

23 forgiven thee. For I see that thou art as gall of 

24 bitterness and a bond of iniquity. And Simon 
answered and said, Pray ye for me to the Lord, 
that none of the things which ye have spoken come 
upon me. 

25 They therefore, when they had testified and spoken 
the word of the Lord, turned back to go to Jerusalem, 
and preached the gospel to many villages of the 
Samaritans. 

26 But an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, 
Arise and go at noon on the way that goeth down 

27 from Jerusalem unto Gaza (the same is desert). And 

23. This verse deals with the effect of this selfish greed on the 
Church : it was a root of bitterness (comp. Heb. xii. 15, Deut. xxix. 

.18), and a rallying point for the gathering of iniquity. 

25. testified] This term is specially appropriate to the protest 
against the sin of Simon. 

26. The command to Philip is to travel on the road to Gaza (not 
unto, as in the B. V.). He was evidently already on that road, 
having returned to Jerusalem with Peter and John. The road 
between the two cities was uninhabited. It was necessary to fix 
a specific hour {noon) for the start, as the object of the angelic 
injunction was that he should meet a particular traveller. 

Gaza itself was not desert : its position on the high road to Egypt 
made it at all times an important city. It had been besieged by 
Alexander for five months ; it suffered again severely in the Mac- 
cabean wars, but was restored by Gabinius and strongly garrisoned 
in Herod’s time. This verse, however, does not describe Gaza as 
desert, but only the road leading thither. That term cannot 
properly be applied to either of the roads which went by Hebron 
or Azotus to Gaza; but there was also a direct road passing 
through an almost uninhabited district of Idumaea, to which it 
did apply. The comment is perhaps inserted because no solitary 
traveller would have chosen this desert road without a divine 
intimation. 
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he arose and went: and behold a man of Ethiopia, 
a eunuch of great authority under Candace, queen 
of the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, 
had come to Jerusalem for to worship ; and he was 28 
returning, and sitting in his chariot read the prophet 
Isaiah. And the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, 29 
and join thyself to this chariot. And Philip ran to 30 
him, and heard him read Isaiah the prophet, and said, 
Understandest thou what thou rcadest ? And he said, 31 
How can I, except some man shall guide me ? And 
he besought Philip that he would come up and sit 
with him. Now the place of the Scripture which 32 
he was reading was this, 

He was led as a sheep to the slaughter; 

And as a lamb before his shearer is dumb, 

So openeth he not his mouth : 

In his humiliation his judgment was taken away: 33 
His generation who shall declare ? 

For his life is taken from the earth. 

And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray 34 
thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this ? of himself, 
or of some other man ? And Philip opening his 35 
mouth, and beginning from this scripture, preached 


27. The tribes of the Soudan were all denominated Ethiopians; 
but Pliny deseribes Candace as the titular name of a succession of 
queens who reigned in Meroe, immediately south of Egypt. 

Eunuchs, though not admitted as Jewish proselytes, might fre¬ 
quent the Jewish feasts and share indirectly in the worship of 
Jehovah. Even devout Gentiles repaired to the feasts {John xii. 20). 

30. Jewish students were in the habit of reading passages of 
Scripture aloud, to impress them on the memory. 

32. The quotation of Is. liii. 7, 8 follows the lxx., and so differs 
from the Hebrew of 8 ; but there is little change of sense. Both 
alike dwell on the guilt of that generation in the condemnation and 
death of God’s servant. 
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36 unto him Jesus. And as they went on the way, they 
came unto a certain water: and the eunuch saith, 
See, here is water ; what doth hinder me to be bap- 

38 tized ? And he commanded the chariot to stand still: 
and they both went down into the water, both Philip 

39 and the eunuch ; and he baptized him. And when 
they came up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip ; and the eunuch saw him no more, 

40 for he went his own way rejoicing. But Philip was 
found at Azotus, and he went about preaching the 
gospel to all the cities, till he came to Caesarea. 

9 But Saul, yet breathing threatening and slaughter 


37. The B. V. here adds the following : And Philip said, If thou 
believest with all thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, 
I believe that Jes\is Christ is the Son of Cod . This verse does not 
appear in the most ancient MSS. It probably originated in a marginal 
note which embodied the profession of faith required by the Church 
before admission to baptism. 

39. The statement that the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip 
need not be interpreted as an outward miracle or mysterious dis¬ 
appearance. Like the language of Mark i. 12, the Spirit driveth 
him , it seems to denote the action of the Spirit on the mind and 
will of Philip, prompting him to detach himself at once from his 
new convert. This view agrees with Scriptural analogy in that 
it limits the action of the Spirit to the mind of man as his im¬ 
mediate sphere, and introduces human agency as the medium of 
his outward miracles. It is also consistent with the subsequent 
context, which explains the separation by the fact that the eunuch 
went his own way. 

40. The next mention of Philip presents him as married and 
settled at Caesarea twenty years later. His arrival at Caesarea 
must have been subsequent to the conversion of Cornelius ; for that 
narrative implies that the Gospel had not then reached that city, 
though it had spread to Joppa and the maritime plain, perhaps in 
consequence of the preaching of Philip. 

1. The description of Saul as breathing the spirit of slaughter 
implies the sacrifice of many lives besides that of Stephen : in xxvi. 10 
also the punishment of death is mentioned as habitual. No minor 
punishment would have so effectually scattered the Church. 
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against the disciples of the Lord, went unto the high 
priest, and asked of him letters to Damascus to the 2 
synagogues, that if he found any that were of the 
Way, whether men or women, he might bring them 
bound unto Jerusalem. And as he journeyed, it came 3 
to pass that he drew near to Damascus; and suddenly 
there shone round about him a light out of heaven: 


The letters of authority are described in xxvi. 12 as granted by 
the chief priests. Evidently application was made to the high 
priest in his official capacity as head of the Sanhedrin. 

2. Damascus, the chief city of Eastern Syria, was the emporium 
of a nourishing trade with Arabia. This commerce attracted 
thither a large Jewish population (Jos. /. W. ii. 20. 2), who 
maintained constant communication with Jerusalem for purposes 
of commerce or religion, out of whom a Christian colony was 
early formed : these had been informed of the events at Jeru¬ 
salem, as appears from ix. 13, but had hitherto lived at peace 
with their Jewish brethren, so that the Christian Ananias is 
described in xxii. 12 as a devout Jew of good report among all 
the Jews. The immediate object of the mission of Saul was to 
drag back to Jerusalem Christian refugees who were amenable 
to the authority of the Sanhedrin (xxvi. 11); probably he hoped 
also to stir the synagogues of Damascus into action against 
their own members. The mission had evidently received the 
sanction of Vitellius, the Roman governor of Syria, and started 
before his departure from Jerusalem, i.e. before Pentecost in 37 
(sec Intr., pp. 23, 24). 

the Way] This designation of Christianity recurs in xix. 9, 23, 
xxiv. 22. 

3-9. The history of Saul’s conversion emanates, like the sub¬ 
sequent narratives of the scene, entirely from himself ; and the 
evidence for the reality of the appearance which he records of the 
risen Christ rests on his sole authority. The value of his testimony 
is greatly enhanced by his position and character. He was no 
visionary youth, but a responsible officer in the prime of manhood. 
Hitherto he had been as conspicuous for consistency as for zeal, as 
thorough a Pharisee as he afterwards became a Christian. The 
whole current of his religions life had set steadily in one direction. 
A Hebrew born and bred, a diligent student of the Scriptures, 
trained in the most famous school of the Pharisees and in strict 

p 
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4 and he fell upon the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? 

5 And he said, Who art thou, Lord ? And he said, I 

6 am Jesus whom thou persecutest. But rise, and enter 
into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 

7 must do. And the men which journeyed with him 
stood speechless, hearing the sound of the voice, but 


obedience to the Law, he had thrown himself, with the passionate 
devotion of an ardent and impetuous temper, into the cause of his 
co-religionists, had distinguished himself as a zealous party-leader 
by a course of persecutions unto death, and had so thoroughly won 
the confidence of a jealous priesthood and cautious oligarchy as to 
be entrusted with the supreme control of an important mission. 
The stability of his religious convictions was assured by the 
strongest possible pledges. Whatever qualms of uneasy doubt had 
been stirred in his mind by the holiness of Christian lives or the 
constancy of Christian martyrs, he had shown no sign of hesitation, 
but had rather endeavoured to stifle scruples by a more desperate 
career of violence, striving in vain (as his Lord warned him) to kick 
against the goad. But now suddenly, in the full tide of action, 
surrounded by partisans, he met his risen Lord face to face ; and 
from that moment his whole life was reversed. He changed his 
creed once and for all, and the change was lifelong and entire. His 
previous training had left its stamp strongly marked upon his mind 
and character, and it bore rich fruit in his apostolic teaching; but 
the dominant feature of his whole life, the motive power which 
transformed him from the Jewish zealot into the Christian apostle, 
was an intense and abiding faith in his living Lord. 

A combination of the two accounts of his conversion, given by 
Paul at Jerusalem and at Caesarea, with the history, presents a 
graphic picture of the scene. It was about noon, as they journeyed 
along the road, and drew near to Damascus, that a sudden light 
beyond the brightness of the midday sun flashed round them. The 
whole party fell to the ground (xxvi. 14), but his companions rose 
and stood speechless: they heard the sound of a voice but no 
articulate words (comp. ix. 7 with xxii. 9), nor did they see an}’ 
form. Paul meanwhile remained prostrate, seeing the Lord Jesus 
(ix. 17, 27, i. Cor. xv. 8), and hearing his remonstrance and com¬ 
mands. The Hebrew form of Saul adopted in ix. 4 suggests that 
the speech was in Hebrew, and this is expressly stated in xxvi. 14, 
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beholding no man. And Saul arose from the earth; 8 
and when his eyes were opened, he saw nothing; 
but they led him by the hand, and brought him into 
Damascus. And he was three days without sight, 9 
and did neither eat nor drink. 

Now there was a certain disciple at Damascus, 10 
named Ananias; and the Lord said to him in a 
vision, Ananias. And he said, Behold, I am here, 
Lord. And the Lord said unto him, Arise and go n 
along the street which is called Straight, and in¬ 
quire in the house of Judas for one named Saul, 
of Tarsus: for behold, he prayeth: and he hath seen 12 
a man named Ananias coining in and laying his 
hands on him that he might receive his sight. 
But Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard from 13 
many of this man, how much evil he did to thy 
saints at Jerusalem: and here he hath authority 14 
from the chief priests to bind all that call on thy 


where the important addition, It is hard for thee to kick against the 
goad , is also preserved. The express command given in ix. 6 to go 
into the city and there await instructions for his future guidance 
leaves no doubt that xxvi. 16-18 has combined further revelations 
afterwards granted him with the earlier vision. Finally Saul, 
broken in spirit and blinded by excess of light, is led by the hand 
into Damascus, to remain for three days utterly humbled, blind and 
fasting, in abject penitence and prayer, until the Spirit had deepened 
the effect of the heavenly vision into a lifelong conversion. 

10. The twofold revelation to Ananias and Saul corresponds to the 
twofold revelation made afterwards to Peter and Cornelius. The 
hesitation of Ananias was overcome, like that of Peter, by the divine 
command. 

11. Straight] A long street running through the city to the 
eastern gate still bears this name. 

13. saints] Hitherto Christians have been described as the brethren 
or the disciples ; but Jews also were addressed as brethren. This is 
the first time that the designation saints } so common in Paul’s epistles, 
is applied to Christians : it is used again in vv. 32, 41. 
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15 name. But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: 
for this man is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear 
my name before Gentiles, and kings, and children of 

16 Israel: for I will shew him how many things he 

17 must suffer for my name’s sake. And Ananias went 
his way and entered into the house; and laying 
his hands on him said, Brother Saul, the Lord hath 
sent me, even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in 
the way that thou wert coming, that thou mayest 
receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. 

18 And straightway there fell from his eyes as it were 
scales, and he received his sight; and arose and was 

19 baptized: and he took food and was strengthened. 

And he was with the disciples which were at 

20 Damascus certain days, and straightway began in 
the synagogues to proclaim Jesus, that he is the 

21 Son of God. And all that heard him were amazed, 
and said, Is not this he that made havock in Jeru¬ 
salem of them which called on this name, and had 


15. chosen vessel] Literally vessel of choice . This figure repre¬ 
sents Saul as a mere instrument in Gocl’a hands for his apostolic 
mission and for endurance of appointed sufferings (comp. Rom. ix. 
22, 23). 

17. Ananias welcomes Saul as a brother in spite of his previous 
dread, and entitles Jesus the Lord . 

thou wert coming] This imperfect indicates an interrupted 
journey. He continued it afterwards, indeed, but as another man 
with altered thoughts and broken purpose. 

19-25. No mention is made of a visit to Arabia; for it belonged 
to the private history of Saul. It must have taken place soon after 
his conversion, for he mentions it in Gal. i. 17 as a proof that he 
learned the Gospel from communion with God and not with man. 
It was however preceded by an open avowal of his new faith, for he 
straightway proclaimed Christ in the synagogues, probably beginning 
on the next Sabbath. The increase of his spiritual power noted in 
v. 22, on the other hand, should be placed after his return. 
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come hither for this intent, that he might bring 
them bound before the chief priests ? But Saul 22 
increased more and more in power, and confounded 
the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving that 
this is the Christ. 

And as many days were fulfilled, the Jews took 23 
counsel together to kill him; but their plot was 24 
made known to Saul. And they watched the gates 
also day and night that they might kill him : but 25 
his disciples took him and let him down by night 
over the wall, lowering him in a basket. 

And he came to Jerusalem and assayed to join him- 26 
self to the disciples: and they were all afraid of 


23. Probably the success of Saul’s preaching began early to pro¬ 
voke the animosity of the Jews; but their attempts on his life did 
not begin till after many days. The date of his flight is fixed in 
Gal. i. 18 as after three years , i.e. after the lapse of one year and 
parts of two others ; so that he spent about two years in Damascus, 
including his visit to Arabia. 2 Cor. xi. 32 explains the imminence 
of Saul’s danger. Caius Caesar had transferred Damascus from the 
province of Syria to the dominions of his tributary ally, King 
Aretas, and his governor used his authority in support of the Jews. 
(See Intr., p. 24.) 

25. It appears from 2 Cor. xi. 33 that there were buildings 
on the top of the wall which facilitated the escape, as in Josh, 
ii. 15. 

26. It is a striking proof of the change in imperial policy since his 
conversion that Saul lied to Jerusalem for refuge at this time. The 
government of Caius did not favour the Jews: they were themselves 
dreading persecution, and Christians were in no present danger of 
trial. Saul had a further motive for his visit: lie was anxious to 
consult Peter as to his future course (Gal. i. 18); for Peter, who had 
already laid hands on Samaritans, and baptized Cornelius and Lis 
friends, had hitherto taken the lead in the extension of the Gospel 
to other than Jews, and so was better qualified than any other man 
to advise Saul as to the new sphere of labour he should adopt, now 
that Damascus was closed against him. The visit lasted fifteen 
■days (Gal. i. 18). 
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27 him, not believing that he was a disciple. But 
Barnabas took him and brought him to the apostles, 
and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord 
in the way, and that he had spoken to him, and 
how at Damascus he had spoken boldly in the 

28 name of Jesus. And he was with them going in 

29 and out of Jerusalem, speaking boldly in the name 
of the Lord: and he spake and disputed against the 
Grecian Jews; and they went about to slay him. 

30 But when the brethren knew it, they brought him 
down to Caesarea, and sent him away to Tarsus. 


27. No hint is given that Barnabas had seen Saul since his conver¬ 
sion until he met him at Jerusalem and there learned from him the 
history of the last two years. Yet he meets him without fear, and 
subsequently travels to Tarsus for the express purpose of enlisting 
him as partner in his work. This special trust in him suggests that 
he had some previous knowledge of him which enabled him to 
discern truth and earnestness in the man whom other Christians 
knew only as a fierce persecutor. Their antecedents also render 
this likely : both were educated Hebrews in their youthful prime, 
who had repaired to Jerusalem from Greek homes in the Levant: 
both had probably been Pharisees before their conversion, and may 
well have been fellow-students in the schools of Tarsus or of 
Gamaliel. 

the apostles] These were Peter and Janies the Lord’s brother 
only, as we learn from Gal. i. 19. The rest of the Twelve were 
probably absent. That is the earliest notice of the apostolic dignity 
of James, or of his permanent residence at Jerusalem. Possibly he 
was not then known as an apostle : the title may be given on account 
of his subsequent position. 

29. Saul addresses himself specially to the Grecian Jews, probably 
in the Greek language, and finds in them his most deadly enemies, 
as Stephen had done. The vision of Christ in the temple charging 
him to depart, which Paul relates in xxii. 17-21, belongs apparently 
to this time. The narrative, as usual, omits this private detail. 

30. Saul was probably safer at Tarsus than elsewhere, owing to 
the presence of his family there. Even at Jerusalem his life was 
afterwards saved by the watchful care of a relative. It offered, for 
the same reason, an advantageous sphere for his ministry. More 
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Now the church had peace throughout all Judaea 31 
and Galilee and Samaria, being edified and walking 
in the fear of the Lord: and was multiplied in 
comfort of the Holy Ghost. And it came to pass, 32 
as Peter passed throughout all quarters, he came 
down also to the saints which dwelt at Lydda. 


than three years intervened between the flight to Tarsus in 39 and 
the visit to Jerusalem with Barnabas about the beginning of 43, the 
last of which was spent by them in Antioch (xi. 26). This leaves 
upwards of two years during which Saul made Tarsus his home. 
He probably founded at that time the Cilician churches mentioned 
in xv. 41, and many of the sufferings for Christ enumerated in 
2 Cor. xi. 23-27 belong probably to this unrecorded chapter of his 
Christian life. (See Intr., pp. 25, 26.) 

31. The B. V. makes this verse a sequel to the previous history, 
regardless of the incongruity between this picture of peace and 
general tranquillity, and the previous description of imminent 
danger to life, first in Damascus, then in Jerusalem, averted only 
by precipitate and secret flight from both cities. This alone might 
suffice to warn the reader that this verse is not a sequel to the 
history of Saul, but, as the wording of the Greek text shows more 
distinctly, an introduction to the subsequent incident in Peter’s life. 
The author is here resuming the thread of Peter’s history, which he 
dropped at viii. 25 in order that he might finish the narrative 
of Philip’s proceedings and relate Saul’s conversion. In chrono¬ 
logical order, the next section, ix. 31-xi. 18, must be inserted 
between the return of Peter to Jerusalem in viii. 25, and the arrival 
of Philip at Caesarea in viii. 40 ; for there was evidently no Chris¬ 
tian church at Caesarea when Peter went to the house of Cornelius. 
Since also the position of Caesarea, not far from the capital of 
Samaria, and on the direct road of Christian refugees bound for 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, points to a very early date for the 
foundation of a Christian church there, the visitation of the churches 
in the maritime plain probably followed not long after his return 
from Samaria. By that time the persecution had ceased, and 
Christians were free to go in and out of Jerusalem without fear : the 
language of this verse itself carries back the mind to a time when 
Samaria was the latest acquisition of the Christian Church, before 
Damascus on the one side, or Phoenicia and Cyprus on the other, 
had been added to its conquests. 
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33 And he found there a certain man named iEneas 
which had kept his bed eight years, and was palsied. 

34 And Peter said unto him, .Eneas, Jesus Christ healeth 
thee : arise and make thy bed. And straightway he 

35 arose. And all that dwelt at Lydda and in the Sharon 
who had turned to the Lord saw him. 

36 Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas: 
this woman was full of good works and almsdeeds 

37 which she did. And it came to pass in those clays, 
that she fell sick, and died: and when they had 
washed her, they laid her in an upper chamber. 

38 And as Lydda was nigh to Joppa, the disciples, 
hearing that Peter was there, sent two men unto 
him, intreating him, Delay not to come on to us. 

39 And Peter arose and went with them. And when 


35. the Sharon] The valley of Sharon, the ideal Sharon of Hebrew 
poetry, formed a rich and well-watered pasturage, extending along 
the western base of the Cannel range, between the mountains 
and the sandy strip of seashore, as far south as the neighbourhood 
of Joppa. Lydda was the principal centre of population in the 
southern portion of the valley. The B. V. suggests that the whole 
population of this extensive district had been converted in con¬ 
sequence of the effect produced by the restoration of a single 
paralytic; but the real meaning is that all the Christians of the 
district attested the reality of the miracle. 

36. Joppa had lost much of its commercial importance since the 
creation of an excellent harbour by the first Herod at Caesarea. It 
was still, however, a considerable city; for it was the nearest land¬ 
ing place to Jerusalem, forty miles off, and its open roadstead was 
the best natural shelter along that coast. Dorcas is the Greek 
equivalent of the Hebrew Tabitha, a gazelle : the name was descrip¬ 
tive of a certain type of female beauty. 

38. Delay] The original implies hesitation rather than delay. 
Apparently Peter had not intended to continue his journey to Joppa 
until he received this pressing summons on account of Tabitha’s 
illness. 
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he was come, they brought him into the upper 
chamber: and all the widows stood before him 
weeping and shewing the coats and garments which 
Dorcas made, while she was with them. But Peter 40 
put them all forth, and kneeled down, and prayed; 
and turning him to the body said, Tabitha, arise. 
And she opened her eyes; and when she saw Peter, 
she sat up. And he gave her his hand, and raised 41 
her up; and calling the saints and widows, he pre¬ 
sented her alive. And it became known through- 42 
out all Joppa: and many believed on the Lord. 
And it came to pass that he abode many days in 43 
Joppa with one Simon a tanner. Now a 10 

certain man in Caesarea, Cornelius by name, a 


40. Peter had been three times present at the raising of the dead; 
but he does not venture, like his master, to speak at once the word 
of power, but kneels down alone with the dead in silent prayer, 
after the manner of Elijah and Elisha. 

41. The widows are here spoken of as an organised body (comp. 
1 Tim. v. 9-10), engaged in the work of the Church, and not mere 
recipients of alms, as in Acts vi. 1. 

1. Caesarea owed its importance to the first Herod, who formed a 
splendid harbour there, and erected magnificent public buildings : it 
had become the regular highway from Palestine to the Mediter¬ 
ranean : the city and population were mainly Greek, though 
comprising many Jews also. The Roman procurator resided in 
Herod’s palace, and a considerable force of Roman auxiliaries was 
permanently quartered there, as the centre of their power in 
Palestine (Jos. Ant, xix. 9. 2). The Italian cohort, to which 
Cornelius belonged, formed a part of the permanent garrison, and 
Cornelius accordingly had been resident many years in Caesarea. 

The admission of uncircumcised converts to baptism was of 
supreme importance. Hitherto circumcision, with all the legal 
obligations it entailed, had been an essential condition of the divine 
covenant : all Christians, whether Jews by birth, proselytes, or 
Samaritans, had alike been circumcised, and Christianity appeared 
before the world as a Jewish sect. Henceforth the uncircumcised 
could become by baptism equal heirs of God in Christ with the Jew : 
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2 centurion of the band called the Italian, a devout 
man, and one that feared God with all his house, 
which gave much alms to the people, and prayed 

3 to God continually, saw in a vision plainly an angel 
of God coming in unto him as it were about the 
ninth hour of the day, and saying unto him, Cor- 

4 nelius. And he fastened his eyes upon him, being 
afraid, and said, What is it, Lord ? And he said 
unto him, Thy prayers and thine alms are gone up 


as both divisions of the Church we^e bound in one communion of 
Christian brotherhood by the tie of a common baptism, the privi¬ 
leges of the Jew were in reality abolished; and though the influence 
of Jewish training, Jewish scriptures, and Jewish synagogues con* 
tinned for a time predominant in the Church, the eventual extinction 
of the Mosaic law by the gradual influx of Gentile converts, and 
the independence of Christianity as a separate religion, became a 
mere question of time. This momentous change in the basis of the 
faith required the sanction of an express revelation ; and this was 
given, first to Peter and Cornelius in a twofold vision, then to the 
whole congregation assembled in the house of Cornelius, and through 
them to the Church at large. 

Cornelius is a typical specimen of the earliest Gentile converts, 
all acquainted with the Hebrew Scriptures, and worshippers in the 
Jewish synagogue. He believed in God, the Creator and Governor 
of the world, observed Jewish hours of prayer, regarded Jews with 
religious sympathy, and bestowed alms on them, while they gladly 
welcomed him as a fellow-worshipper, though cut off from social 
and friendly intercourse by his legal uncleanness ; for he was not a 
proselyte, and would not accept their ceremonial law. 

3. as It were] This expression (omitted in the B. V.) implies 
apparently that the time which Cornelius conceived in his vision 
was the ninth hour, that being his regular hour of prayer, to which 
the heavenly message conveyed an answer. On the actual time of 
the vision, see v. 30. The heavenly visitor is here described as an 
angel, in v. 30 as a man in bright clothing. In like manner, John 
xx. 12, speaks of two angels in white within the holy sepulchre, 
Luke xxiv. 4, of two men in shining garments. 

4. This verse describes prayers and alms going up for a memorial 
before God in language suggested by the material cloud of incense 
and steam of sacrifice. 
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for a memorial before God. And now send men to 5 
Joppa, and fetch one Simon, whose surname is 
Peter : he lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, whose 6 
house is by the sea side. And when the angel which 7 
spake unto him was departed, he called two of his 
household servants, and a devout soldier of them 
that waited on him continually; and when he had 8 
instructed them about all things, he sent them to 
Joppa. 

Now on the morrow, as they were on their journey, 9 
and drew nigh unto the city, Peter went up upon 
the housetop to pray, about the sixth hour: and he 10 
became hungry, and was minded to eat: but while 
they made ready, he fell into a trance; and he be- 11 
holdeth the heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending, as it were a great sheet, let down by 
four corners upon the earth : wherein were all manner 12 
of four footed beasts and creeping things of the earth 
and fowls of the heaven. And there came a voice 13 
to him, Eise, Peter, kill and eat. But Peter said, 14 
By no means, Lord: for I have never eaten any¬ 
thing that is common and unclean. And a voice 15 
came again a second time to him, What God hath 
cleansed, call not thou common. And this was done 16 


7. waited on him] The soldier was not a personal attendant, but 
was attached to his command as a military duty. He was doubtless 
sent for the protection of the servants from the dangers of the road. 

9. Joppa was thirty Roman miles from Caesarea. The journey 
to and fro was broken by a night’s rest on the way in both cases. 

12. The mixture of clean and unclean within the sheet presented 
a lively picture of the variety of nations in the world, circumcised 
and uncircumcised. 

15. call not thou common] The original admits of a more forcible 
rendering, make not common, as though man by his harsh verdict 
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16 thrice: and straightway the vessel was taken up into 

17 heaven. Now while Peter was much per¬ 

plexed in himself what the vision which he had 
seen might mean, behold the men which were sent 
by Cornelius had made inquiry for Simon’s house, 

18 and stood before the porch, and called, and asked 
whether Simon, which was surnamed Peter, were 

19 lodging there. And while Peter pondered on the 
vision, the Spirit said unto him, Behold, two men 

20 seek thee. But arise, and get thee down, and 
go with them, nothing doubting that I have sent 

21 them. And Peter went down to the men, and said, 
Behold I am he whom ye seek: what is the cause 

22 wherefore ye are come ? And they said, Cornelius 
a centurion, a righteous man, and one that feareth 
God, and so reported of by all the nation of the 
Jews, was warned by a holy angel to send for thee 

23 into his house and to hear words of thee. So he 
called them in and lodged them. And on the morrow 
he arose and departed with them, and certain of the 

24 brethren from Joppa accompanied him. And the 
morrow after he entered into Caesarea. And Cornelius 
was waiting for them, having called together his 


actually created uncleanness where God has already bestowed his 
cleansing mercy in Christ. 

16. The triple repetition of the command was doubly impressive 
in Peter’s case, from the remembrance of Jesus’ thrice repeated 
charge to feed his sheep. 

22. warned] The B. V. adds from God ; but this is not expressed 
in the original, though implied. 

23. certain... brethren] In xi. 12 six brethren are mentioned as 
accompanying Peter to Caesarea, and afterwards to Jerusalem. He 
perceived already the importance of the duty the Spirit was laying 
upon him, and was careful to enlist the evidence and support of 
brethren of the circumcision. 
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kinsmen and near friends. And when it came to 25 
pass that Peter came in, Cornelius met him and 
fell down at his feet, and worshipped him. But 26 
Peter raised him up, saying, Stand up; I myself 
also am a man. And as he talked with him, he 27 
went in, and findeth many come together: and he 28 
said unto them, You know that it is an unlawful 
thing for a man that is a Jew to join himself or 
come unto one of another nation; and it was God 
that shewed me that I should call no man common 
or unclean: wherefore also I came without gain- 29 
saying when I was sent for. I ask therefore with 
what intent ye sent for me. And Cornelius said, 30 
Four days ago until that hour, I had been praying 


24. kinsmen] Probably fellow-countrymen, Italians of the same 
cohort, are meant. (Comp. Rom. ix. 3.) The near friends were 
probably men like-minded with himself, drawn to him by religious 
sympathy. 

25. This verse describes the entrance into the house; v. 27 the 
entrance into the room where the party were assembled. 

Prostration before men had always been common in the East, and 
the deification of the emperors made Romans familiar with the 
practice; but Peter, like Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, shrank with 
horror from such a proffer of worship. Their attitude towards it 
places their adoration of their divine master in stronger light by 
reason of the contrast it exhibits. 

27. talked] Such familiar intercourse with a Gentile was pro¬ 
nounced unlawful amidst Jews, as the next verse expressly states. 
Roman writers dwell on the churlish habits of the Jews in regard to 
social courtesies. 

30, 31. The four days include those of the vision at Caesarea and 
of Peter’s arrival, leaving two days intervening. The B. V. re¬ 
presents Cornelius as fasting until this hour , i.e. until the hour of 
Peter’s visit; but there is no mention of fasting in the original text, 
only of prayer. As Cornelius was here replying to Peter’s inquiry 
for what intent Cornelius had sent for him, the expression that hour 
refers to that in which he started the messengers. This was 
apparently late in the day, as they did not reach Joppa till the 
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at the ninth hour in my house; and behold a man 

31 stood before me in bright clothing, and said, Cor¬ 
nelius, thy prayer was heard, and thine alms were 

32 had in remembrance in the sight of God. Send 
therefore to Joppa, and call hither Simon, whose 
surname is Peter; he lodgeth in the house of 

33 Simon a tanner, by the sea side. Forthwith there¬ 
fore I sent to thee; and thou hast well done that 
thou art come. Now therefore are we all here 
present in the sight of God, to hear all things that 
have been commanded thee of the Lord. 

34 And Peter opened his mouth and said, Of a truth 

35 I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but 
in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 

36 righteousness, is acceptable to him. He sent his 
word unto the children of Israel, preaching good 


afternoon. The B. V. makes the heavenly vision an immediate 
response to actual prayer, thy prayer is heard ..., but the more 
correct rendering, thy prayer was heard ..., makes; it an answer to 
past prayers and alms-givings. 

34-4,3. Peter opens his address by fully acknowledging the 
divine acceptance of God-fearing Gentiles, and proceeds to preach 
Christ to them. He relates how God had already sent to Israel his 
gospel of peace by Jesus Christ. Beginning with the witness of the 
Baptist, he sets forth the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, 
together with the testimony of the apostles, of whom he was one, 
the final judgment of Christ, and the assurance of the forgiveness 
of sins through him to all that believe on him, 

Deut. x. 17 had described God as no respecter of persons : this 
argument is adduced here as it is in Rom. ii. 11 , on behalf of the 
equality of Gentiles before him. 

36, 37. The B. V., following an inferior text, misses the true 
connexion and force of these verses. Borrowing from Pa. cvii. 20 
the impressive opening, He sent his word , Peter records the offer of 
the gospel to Israel in the first place, and then turns to his Gentile 
hearers with a like offer, starting like the gospels with the baptism 
of John and his testimony to Jesus. 
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tidings of peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord of all). 
You know the thing which was published through- 37 
out all Judaea, which John preached, beginning 
from Galilee after the baptism: how God anointed 3 8 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with 
power: who went about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with 
him. And we are witnesses of all things which he 39 
did both in the country of the Jews and in Jerusalem. 
Whom they verily hanged on a tree and slew, him 40 
God raised up the third day, and gave him to be 
seen openly, not by all the people, but by witnesses 41 
chosen before of God, even by us, who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the dead. And 42 
he charged us to preach unto the people, and to 
testify that it is he which hath been ordained of God 
to be the Judge of quick and dead. To him give all 43 
the prophets witness that through his name every 
one that believeth on him receiveth remission of sins. 

While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy 44 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the word. And 45 
they of the circumcision which believed were 
astonished, that came with Peter, because that on 
the Gentiles also had been poured out the gift of 


preaching-... peace] Comp. Is. lii. 7. 

38. anointed] Comp. Is. lxi. 1. 

39. hanged...] Comp. Deut. xxi. 23, and Acts v. 30 with note. 

43. receiveth] Not shall receive , as in the B. V.: forgivenness is 
here described as following immediately on faith in Christ. 

44. The charter of Gentile Christianity is not left to depend on 
the tardy convictions or subsequent vacillation of Jewish Christians: 
God himself attests his acceptance of uncircumcised converts by 
pouring out his Spirit upon them at once, as he had on the first 
believers. 
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46 the Holy Ghost. For they heard them speak with 
tongues and magnify God. Then answered Peter, 

47 Can any man forbid the water, that these should 
not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost 

48 as well as we ? And he commanded that they should 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. Then 
prayed they him to tarry certain days. 

11 Now the apostles and the brethren that were in 
Judaea heard that the Gentiles also had received 
2 the word of God. And when Peter went up to Jeru¬ 
salem, they that rested on circumcision questioned 


47. There were two essential requisites for Christian baptism : 
God had granted the higher, the Spirit— could man forbid the lower, 
the water 1 

48. Peter consigns to ministers the actual performance of baptism, 
as Jesus had done (John iv. 2) : so also Paul, who gives two reasons 
for so doing in 1 Cor. i. 14-17: the fear of fostering a Pauline party, 
and his occupation in the higher duty of preaching the gospel. 

1-18. Peter proceeds to submit his apparent breach of the law in 
the baptism of Cornelius to the judgment of the Church, and carries 
his "witnesses to Jerusalem to attest the facts. For even the leading 
apostle claimed no right to impose his own judgment on the Church 
in regard to questions which lay beyond the sphere of his apostolic 
authority. His vindication of his conduct was, however, at once 
accepted, for the decisive manifestation of the will of God silenced 
opposition, and the baptism of Gentiles was welcomed without 
reserve. 

The position of Gentile Christians was not indeed finally assured 
thereby ; for the Jewish Christians, who still formed the mass of the 
Church, clung to the ancient ritual which had hitherto been the 
charter of their covenant with God : they had inherited a singularly 
jealous faith, and were very slow to admit the equal rights of the 
uncircumcised. We shall see that the sudden influx of Gentile 
converts twelve years later revived the jealousy of Jewish Chris¬ 
tians and produced an acute crisis within the Church. Hut the 
question then assumed a new form : the admission of the uneir- 
cumcised to baptism was conceded, but attempts were made to 
press upon all Christians the necessity or advantage of circumcision 
in addition. 
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with him, saying, Thou wen test in to men uncircum- 3 
cised, and didst eat with them. But Peter began 4 
and expounded matters unto them in order, saying, 

I was in the city of Joppa, praying: and in a trance 5 
I saw a vision, a certain vessel descending, as it 
were a great sheet, let down from heaven by four 
corners, and it came even unto me : upon the which 6 
when I had fastened mine eyes, I observed, and saw 
the four footed beasts of the earth and wild beasts 
and creeping things and fowls of the heaven. And 7 
I heard a voice also saying unto me, Arise, Peter, 
slay and oat. But I said, By no means, Lord: for 8 
nothing common or unclean hath ever entered into 
my mouth. But a voice answered a second time 9 
out of heaven, What God hath cleansed, call not 
thou common. And this was done three times: and 10 
all wore drawn up again into heaven. And behold 11 
forthwith three men stood before the house in 
which wc were, sent from Caesarea unto me. And 12 
the Spirit bade me go with them, making no dis¬ 
tinction. And these six brethren also accompanied 
me, and we entered into the man’s house: and he 13 
told us how he had seen the angel standing in his 
house, and saying, Send to Joppa and fetch Simon, 
whose surname is Peter; who shall speak unto thee 14 


5. even unto me] Peter notices this fact in order to lay stress on 
the personal application of the divine revelation. 

11. three] The number of the messengers who came to the house 
of Simon was stated in x. 19 as two : in this narrative the soldier* 
escort is included. 

12. the man] Peter has not mentioned the name of Cornelius in 
this address; but the leading facts were doubtless already known to 
his hearers ; hence he speaks here of the man , and in v. 13 of the 
angel . 

Q 
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words whereby thou shalt be saved, thou and all 

1 5 thy house. And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Ghost fell on them, even as on us at the beginning. 

16 And I remembered the word of the Lord, how that 
he said, John indeed baptized with water; but ye 

17 shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. If then 
God gave unto them the like gift that he did unto 
us, when we believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, 

18 who was I, that I could withstand God? And 
when they heard these things, they held their peace, 
and glorified God, saying, Then hath God granted 
to the Gentiles also the repentance which is unto 
life. 

19 Now they which were scattered abroad upon the 
tribulation that ensued on the death of Stephen 
travelled as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 


18. The church of Jerusalem, like Peter himself, accept the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Spirit as conclusive evidence that the party of 
Cornelius possessed the essential requisites for Christian baptism. 

19-24. The three previous chapters have traced the extension of 
the Gospel to Samaria, Damascus, the coast cities of Judaea and 
Caesarea: the latest and most important result of the persecution 
was the foundation of the church of Antioch, 300 miles from 
Jerusalem. This capital of Roman Syria was distinctly Greek in 
population, language, and civilisation, though it contained a Jewish 
colony. The Greek monarchs of Syria had founded it as an emporium 
for commerce with the Levant and the West, and it had little direct 
intercourse with Jerusalem, from which it was divided by religious 
antagonism, national jealousy, and prolonged warfare. Accordingly 
Christian refugees were long in reaching Antioch by way of 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and the Levant. The extension of the Gospel to 
Gentiles, as well as Jews, was evidently subsequent to the baptism 
of Cornelius : no Christian would have ventured on the step in 
defiance of Jewish sentiment without express sanction from heaven. 
The despatch of Barnabas to Antioch was also subsequent to the 
flight of Saul to Tarsus, for Saul found him at Jerusalem when he 
visited that city. 
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speaking the word to none but Jews only. But there 20 
were some of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
which, when they were come to Antioch, spake 
unto the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus. 
And the hand of the Lord was with them : and great 21 
was the number that believed, and turned unto the 
Lord. And tidings of them came unto the ears of 22 
the church which was in Jerusalem: and they sent 
forth Barnabas as far as Antioch: who, when he 23 
was come, and had seen the grace of God, was 
glad ; and exhorted them all to abide by their pur¬ 
pose of heart in the Lord: for he was a good man, 24 
and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith: and much 
people was added unto the Lord. And he departed 25 


20. Freed men of Cyrene have been already mentioned as Stephen’s 
zealous enemies ; perhaps these men of Cyrene were converts from 
the same synagogue. Lucius of Cyrene is mentioned in xiii. 1 as 
still a leading member of the church of Antioch. 

21. the hand of the Lord] This expression denotes a visible 
blessing on their preaching, specially evinced by the rapid growth 
of members. Barnabas on his arrival rejoiced to see such rich 
fruits of the grace of God. 

22. The selection of Barnabas by the Twelve as their representative 
at Antioch lifted him for the first time into an independent position : 
hitherto in spite of the inspired eloquence which won him the 
appellation Son of prophecy , and the enthusiastic devotion of his pro¬ 
perty to the use of the Church, he had filled only subordinate offices. 

The church of Antioch became under his fostering charge the 
mother church of Gentile Christianity. This was due partly to his 
own special qualifications, but still more to his generous and far¬ 
sighted policy in enlisting the partnership of Saul in his ministry. 
Both were peculiarly fitted by early intercourse and sympathy for 
dealing with Greeks and Grecian Jew-s. They had probably been 
brought into contact before their conversion (see note on ix. 27), 
but their brotherhood was cemented by their united ministry at 
Antioch during the whole of the year 42. 

25. The silence of Scripture about Saul’s work at Tarsus, the 
invitation to Antioch and his prompt compliance, suggest that his 
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26 to Tarsus to seek for Saul: and when he had found 
him, he brought him unto Antioch. So it befell 
them that even for a whole year they were brought 
together in the church, and taught much people, 
and that the disciples were called Christians first 
in Antioch. 

27 Now in these days there came down prophets 

28 from Jerusalem unto Antioch. And there stood up 
one of them named Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that there should be great dearth over all 
the world: which came to pass in the days of 


two years’ labour in Cilicia, between 39 and 42, had not been very 
fruitful, save in hardship and suffering (see note on ix. 30). 

26. were brought together] The B. V. misses the real point of 
this clause : the mutual association of Barnabas and Saul during a 
whole year is recorded as forming a providential preparation for 
their joint mission. 

The admission of Gentiles accentuated the separation of the 
Church from Jewish communion, and suggested the adoption of a 
more distinctive name for its members than those of brethren , saint *, 
disciples, believers , which had hitherto been current. Hence the 
name Christians arose at Antioch, and gradually spread through the 
Gentile world : unbelievers applied it in scorn, Christians accepted 
it as a title of honour (1 Pet. iv. 16) : Jews however, who looked for 
another Christ to come hereafter, refused to acquiesce in the name, 
and adopted instead the by-word Nazarenes. 

28. Agabus is twice mentioned in the Acts as predicting a future 
event. This distinguishes his gift of prophecy from that of inspired 
preaching ascribed to other Christian prophets in the N. T. In 
1 Cor. xiv. 3, 6, this gift is distinguished from revelation, knowledge, 
and teaching, and said to minister edification, exhortation, and 
comfort. The prophets were in virtue of their office interpreters of 
the Spirit. 

The language of Agabus, taken alone, might suggest an universal 
famine throughout the Roman world. But it was evidently not 
so understood by his hearers, for they proceeded to provide for 
Judaea only. History records severe local famines in the early 
years of Claudius, but no general famine. Those mentioned by 
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Claudius. And the disciples, every man according 29 
to his ability, determined to send relief unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judaea: which they did 30 
indeed, sending it to the elders by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. 

Now at that time Herod the king laid his hands 12 


Josephus as occurring in Judaea belong to a later date after the 
death of Herod. Since however Rome and Judaea both drew 
supplies of corn from Egypt, a low rising of the Nile might readily 
produce dearth in both at the same time. The last clause of v. 28 
intimates that the actual famine did not occur at this time. 

30. The despatch of Barnabas and Saul coincided, according to 
the next verse, with the commencement of Herod’s persecution. 
Apparently the news of it had not reached Antioch when they 
started; for the personal risk to Saul of visiting Jerusalem at such 
a time was obvious. But before they reached Jerusalem they were 
aware of the danger, and hurried away as soon as they had placed 
their alms in the hands of the elders without even seeing the Twelve, 
whom Herod had specially marked out as victims. Gal. i. 18-24 
negatives the occurrence of intercourse between Paul and the 
Twelve at this period. 

1-23. Herod] This was the first Herod Agrippa, grandson of the 
first Herod by Mariamne. The second Herod Agrippa, Bernice, and 
Drusilla, mentioned in the later chapters, were his children. He was 
educated at Rome with the imperial family, and was an intimate 
friend of Drusus, son of Tiberius. After the death of Drusus he 
incurred the displeasure of Tiberius by intrigues with the young 
Cuius Caesar, which led to his imprisonment. But Caius on his 
accession advanced him to the kingdom of his uncle Philip in 
Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, and Batanaea, to which he afterwards added 
Abilene. He continued however to reside at Rome till the assassina¬ 
tion of Caius in Jan. 41. At that crisis he rendered effective aid in 
securing the accession of Claudius, who at once rewarded him by 
the addition of Judaea and Samaria to his kingdom, making it 
coextensive with that of his grandfather Herod. The author’s view 
of his character in respect of his desire for popular applause and 
love of display corresponds with that taken by Josephus, who 
describes his ostentatious liberality, bis lavish sacrifices, and affected 
zeal for the law ; and the tragic circumstances of his death at 
Caesarea during a magnificent festival are related by both authors 
(Jos. Ant. xix. 8. 2). According to Josephus he died within three 
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2 on certain of the church to entreat them evil. And 
he killed James the brother of John with the sword. 

3 And because he saw it pleased the Jews, he pro¬ 
ceeded to lay hold on Peter also (those were 

4 the days of unleavened bread). And when he had 
apprehended him indeed, he put him in ward, and 
delivered him to four quaternions of soldiers to 
guard him; being minded to bring him forth to the 

5 people after the Passover. Peter therefore was kept 
in the prison: but prayer was made earnestly of 

6 the church unto God for him. Now when Herod 
was about to bring him forth, that night Peter was 


years of his accession, i.e. early in 44, so that Peter’s imprisonment 
must he dated in 43. The Herodian persecution differed from the 
first in striking personally at the leading apostles, whereas the 
former struck indiscrimLnately at the mass with the blind fury of 
popular prejudice. 

2. James the son of Zebedee is conspicuous in the gospels as one 
of the three admitted to the special confidence of Jesus, and in the 
Acts as the first apostle who suffered martyrdom. His execution 
by Herod suggests that he had distinguished himself by special 
zeal for Christ; but nothing is known of him otherwise after 
Pentecost. 

JW3. Peter’s arrest took place during the paschal season in spite of 
the traditional Jewish sentiment which allowed even outlaws to take 
part without molestation in the feast. This truce of God would 
hardly have been broken by Jewish officers without a special motive. 
Probably Peter had concealed himself after the execution of James, 
but ventured forth to the feast relying on the sacredness of the 
season, and so gave Herod’s officers opportunity to arrest him. His 
imprisonment lasted some days, as Herod awaited the conclusion of 
the whole festival, including the seven days of unleavened bread. 
He was under military custody within the fortress Antonia, which 
was also the residence of King Herod in Jerusalem. The subsequent 
narrative explains the several duties of the four soldiers on guard : 
the prisoner was chained in a guardroom between two soldiers, a 
third was posted outside the door, and a fourth in the passage lead¬ 
ing to the outer gate. The guard was relieved at each of the four 
watches night and day. 
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sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two 
chains: and guards before the door kept the prison. 
And behold an angel of the Lord stood over him, 7 
and a light shined in the cell: and he smote Peter 
on the side and awoke him, saying, Arise up quickly. 
And his chains fell off from his hands. And the 8 
angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy 
sandals. And so he did. And he saith unto him, 
Cast thy garment about thee, and follow me. And 9 
he went out and followed; and wist not that it was 
true which was done by the angel, but thought he 
saw a vision. And when they were past the first 10 
and the second ward, they came unto the iron gate 
that leadeth to the city ; which opened to them of 
its own accord: and they went out, and passed on 
through one street; and straightway the angel de¬ 
parted from him. And when Peter was come to u 
himself, he said, Now I know of a truth that the 
Lord hath sent forth his angel, and delivered me 
out of the hand of Herod, and from all the expecta¬ 
tion of the people of the Jews. And when he 12 
became aware of this, he went to the house of Mary 
the mother of John whose surname was Mark ; where 


8. The flowing tunic, which was usually girt round the waist by 
day, was left loose at night. When men went abroad, they put on 
a sleeveless mantle over this. 

12. The mention of Mary the mother of John Mark as a well- 
known Christian, residing at Jerusalem, is of interest as establishing 
his connexion with the local church, and suggesting that of his 
cousin Barnabas. 

As the escape of Peter was not discovered before dawn, it must 
have taken place during the last watch : the early hour suffices to 
account for the cautious inquiry of the portress before opening, 
especially at a season when serious danger hung over Christian 
assemblies. 
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many were gathered together and were praying. 

13 And when he knocked at the door of the porch, a 

14 maid came to answer, named Rhoda. And when 
she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not the door for 
joy, but ran in and told that Peter stood before the 

15 porch. And they said unto her, Thou art mad. But 
she stedfastly affirmed that it was even so. And 

16 they said, It is his angel. But Peter continued 
knocking: and when they had opened, they saw 

17 him and were amazed. But he, beckoning to them 
with the hand to hold their peace, declared unto 
them how the Lord had brought him forth out of 


15. It is his angel] J 11 their utter astonishment the thought 
crossed their minds that Peter might be already dead, and was 
appearing amidst them in angelic form ; just as they had supposed 
the risen Christ to be a spirit. 

17. Two of the Twelve were named James, the son of Zebedee 
and the son of Alphaeus : the first of these was dead, the second 
disappears from the history after Pentecost. A third James is 
mentioned in Gal. i. 19 as numbered among the apostles, and 
described as the Lord's brother in order to distinguish him from 
the son of Zebedee, who was still living at the time there referred 
to. Now the Lord’s brethren remained unbelievers till near the end 
of his ministry, probably till his death, and so were excluded from 
places amidst the Twelve; but joined themselves to their company 
before the ascension. Their conversion has with reason been attri¬ 
buted to the appearance of the risen Christ to James, which is 
recorded in 1 Cor. xv. 7. He became a more prominent figure at 
Jerusalem than any of the Twelve, except perhaps Peter and John, 
whom Gal. ii. 9 couples with him as the three pillars of the Church, 
and was so well known that he is henceforth described in the Acts, 
as in the epistles of Paul, simply as James. This passage speaks of 
him as holding some sort of headship in the church of Jerusalem, 
and the same is implied in Gal. ii. 12, and more clearly still in 
xxi. 18 : his address in support of Peter at the council of Jerusalem 
also reveals the leading position which he occupied in that church. 
(See note on xv. 13.) From all these notices it may be gathered 
that he resided permanently at Jerusalem, and fulfilled the duties 
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the prison. And he said, Tell these things unto 
James and the brethren. And he departed, and 
went to another place. Now as soon as it was day, iS 
there was no small stir among the soldiers, what 
was become of Peter. And when Herod had sought 19 
for him, and found him not, he examined the guards, 
and commanded that they should be put in ward. 
And he went down from Judaea to Caesarea, and 
tarried there. 

Now he was highly displeased with them of Tyre 20 
and Sidon: and they came with one accord to him, 
and making Blast us the king’s chamberlain their 
friend, asked for peace; because their country was 
fed from the king’s .country. And upon a set day 21 
Herod arrayed himself in royal apparel, and sat on 
the throne, and made an oration unto them. And 22 
the people gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of 
a god, and not of a man. And immediately an 23 
armel of the Lord smote him, because he 2‘ave not 

o 7 o 


of a bishop, though no mention is made of the title. Great obscurity 
rests however 011 his relations with the Twelve, of whom he can 
hardly have been altogether independent. He met his death by 
stoning during the interregnum occasioned by the death of Festus 
(Jos. Ant. xx. 9. 1). 

20-23. The circumstances of Herod’s death are related by Josephus 
also {Ant. xix. 8. 2), with no substantial variation of facts, except 
the addition of some marvellous details. The grand festival at 
Caesarea in honour of Claudius Caesar, the public appearance of 
Herod in splendid apparel, las willing acquiescence in blasphemous 
flattery, the sudden spasm of pain, the subsequent agony and death, 
all find a place in his narrative. He does not mention the embassy 
from Tyre and Sidon, but relates Herod’s lavish expenditure on a 
rival port Bcrytus, which probably excited their alarm. These 
commercial cities of Phoenicia were very dependent on agricultural 
districts in upper Galilee for supplies. (Comp. 1 Kings v. 11, Ezra iii. 
7, Ezek. xxvii. 17.) Though open war was forbidden under Roman 
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God the glory: and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost. 

2^ But the word of God grew and multiplied. And 
Barnabas and Saul returned, when they had ful¬ 
filled their ministration at Jerusalem, taking with 
13 them John whose surname was Mark. Now 

there were at Antioch, in the church that then was, 
prophets and teachers, Barnabas and Symeon that 
was called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen 

2 foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. And 
as they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 

3 work where unto I have called them. Then they fasted 


supremacy, hostile tariffs and official interference might easily 
paralyse trade: the king’s favour was very important to them. 
Several months intervened apparently between the escape of Peter 
and the death of Herod, during which he visited Tiberias and en¬ 
gaged in some ambitious projects, of which the festival at Caesarea 
in the beginning of 44 was the sequel. 

24. This verse adopts the figurative language of the parables, 
likening the word to seed. 

25. The departure of Barnabas and Saul from Antioch took place in 
the winter 42-3 (see note on xi. 30) : their return is recorded after 
Herod’s death (which did not occur before Jan. 44), but may in fact 
have preceded it; for the history is not here arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order. Herod’s death being presented as an act of divine 
retribution finds its natural place immediately after the divine 
deliverance of Peter, before the resumption of the Antioch narrative. 
They did however apparently linger on the return journey ; for the 
statement of Paul in xxvi. 20, that he had preached throughout all 
the country of Judaea, can hardly belong to any other time. They 
probably travelled through the interior by land so as to avoid 
Herod’s capital, Caesarea, under the circumstances. 

1-3. Hitherto the evangelisation of the Greeks, with the one 
exception of Cornelius and his company, had been the result of 
persecution : Christian refugees had carried the gospel with them in 
their flight. The honour of initiating missionary enterprise in the 
Greek world by spontaneous effort belongs to five members of the 
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and prayed and laid their hands upon them, and sent 
them away. 

So they, being brought forth by the Holy Ghost, 4 
went down to Seleucia; and from thence they sailed 
away to Cyprus. And when they arrived at Sal amis, 5 
they proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues of 
the Jews: and they had also John as minister. And 6 
when they had gone through the whole island unto 
Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, 

church of Antioch. Barnabas heads the list in virtue of his com¬ 
mission from the Twelve and his own successful labours in the 
church of Antioch. Saul, though probably under God the real 
author of the scheme, is mentioned last as the youngest member of 
that church. The remaining three seem to have been Grecian Jews. 
Lucius was probably one of those men of Cyrene who first preached 
to the Gentiles : the Latin names, Lucius and Niger, suggest that 
they were Roman freedmen like the Jew Lucius in Rom. xvi. 21. 
The connexion of Manaen with Herod Antipas points him out as 
belonging perhaps to the family of that Menahem the Essene who 
predicted the greatness of the Herods : the names at least are 
identical. Barnabas and Symeon are grouped together for some 
reason which does not appear in the context. They carried the 
Church with them in their missionary enthusiasm ; for the com¬ 
mission of the Spirit was given to Barnabas and Saul in response to 
fasting and prayer in the course of their public ministry : they were 
set apart for their work by the Church, and commended by the 
Church to God with fasting, prayer, and laying on of hands. 

4-6. The original direction of the mission towards the islands and 
coasts of the Levant indicates that the start was made in spring soon 
after the opening of the sailing season. They crossed from Seleucia, 
the port of Antioch, near the mouth of the Orontes, to Salamis, the 
eastern port of Cyprus. As they traversed the whole island from 
east to west, preaching in all the Jewish synagogues on the Sabbath, 
they cannot have been less than three months in Cyprus. Cyprians 
had helped to found the church of Antioch : that debt was now 
repaid. The Roman governor resided at Paphos : he was entitled 
proconsul, the province having been transferred by Augustus to the 
control of the Senate. 

6. sorcerer] The same word which is here rendered sorcerer by 
way of reproach, appears in Matt. ii. 1-16 as a title of honour, 
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7 a Jew, whose name was Bar-Jesus ; which was with 
the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, a man of understand¬ 
ing. He called to him Barnabas and Saul, and sought 
S to hear the word of God: but Elymas the sorcerer (for 
so is his name by interpretation) withstood them, 
seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the faith. 
9 But Saul, who is also called Taul, filled with the 


wise men. The two translations present the twofold character of 
those oriental professors of astrology and divination who gained 
admittance so freely in imperial times into the houses of the Homan 
nobility, and became frequently confidential advisers on political, 
social, and educational questions. They were men of science, real 
or pretended, generally educated in mathematics and astronomy, 
but frequently impostors versed in magic arts, which they turned to 
account for the acquisition of wealth and power. The conduct of 
Elymas on this occasion is an instance of the baneful influence which 
they often exerted over the nobles who entertained them. Many 
Jews became adepts in these sciences after the captivity, being 
brought much in contact with the Chaldeans and Magians, who 
were famous for these branches of knowledge. The name of the 
latter people had passed into popular usage among the Greeks in the 
sense of sorcerers, and is here used in that sense. 

9. Henceforward the narrative adopts throughout the name Paul 
instead of Saul: not that he himself changed his name at this time, 
but that having two names, one Hebrew, the other Graeco-Roman, 
as was common among Grecian Jews, the choice of name was deter¬ 
mined by the ‘persons and circumstances of his environment. In the 
days of his Judaism he was known to Jews and Christians alike as 
Saul of Tarsus : as apostle to the Gentiles lit was known throughout 
the Church by the name Paul, which he wrote in all his epistles. 
His biographer was ^therefore bound in following the course of his’ 
life to vary the name from the earlier Saul to the later Paul: the 
only question was at what point to make the transition. He has 
chosen the occasion of his first signal apostolic triumph, when the 
real mission to Gentiles commenced on the departure from Cyprus, 
when his spiritual ascendency was declared, and even Barnabas fell 
into the second place before the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
Possibly the coincidence Btruck him that the proconsul whom he 
gained over for the faith, bore the same name; but the crisis in his 
apostolic career furnishes a more adequate explanation. 
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Holy Ghost, fastened his eyes on him, and said, 0 full io 
of all guile and all mischief, son of the devil, enemy 
of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert 
the right ways of the Lord? And now, behold, the n 
hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun until the time. And im¬ 
mediately there fell on him a mist and a darkness; 
and he went about seeking some to lead him by 
the hand. Then the proconsul, when he saw what 12 
was done, believed, beino; astonished at the teaching 
of the Lord. 

Now Paul and his company put to sea from Paphos, 13 
and came to Perga in Pamphylia: and John departed 


10. right ways of the Lord] This expression is borrowed from 
Hos. xiv. 9, The ways of the Lord are right , i.e. plain and direct, so 
that men cannot miss the way : these are contrasted with the crooked 
paths of error into which Elymas sought to turn aside the proconsul. 
As the language is addressed to a Jew, Jehovah is the Lord here meant. 

11. until the time] i.e. until God’s appointed time. The duration 
of the sentence is left in God’s hands, to be determined by repent¬ 
ance or other sufficient cause according to his will. 

12. teaching] It was not the doctrine which Paul preached, but 
the authority with which he rebuked Elymas, and the spirit and 
power with which he taught, that astonished the proconsul. 

13. Hitherto the mission had broken no new ground, though they 
had traversed Cyprus from end to end ; for that island had received the 
gospel before Antioch itself : they had preached in every synagogue, 
but had evoked no special enthusiasm nor encountered any bitter 
opposition. But the departure to the mainland brought with it a 
change of system and of leadership : for it involved the abandon¬ 
ment of the Levant, in which Jewish influence completely pre¬ 
dominated in the synagogue ; and soon after we meet with a decisive 
address to the devout Gentiles of the synagogue as distinct from its 
Jewish members. In crossing the great mountain barrier of Mount 
Taurus and penetrating to the interior plateau of Asia Minor the 
apostles were virtually turning their backs on Jerusalem, and setting 
their faces, consciously or unconsciously, towards Greece and Rome. 
The historian marks its significance by connecting it with a change 
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14 from them and returned to Jerusalem. But they, 
passing through from Perga, came to the Pisidian 
Antioch. And they went into the synagogue on the 


of leadership : hitherto he has spoken of Barnabas and Saul: and in 
their progress through Cyprus Barnabas, himself a native and the 
recognised head of the great adjoining church, took the foremost 
place probably in addressing the Jewish synagogues. But before 
the Roman proconsul, Paul for the first time took the lead : the 
assurance then received of divine support inspired him with fresh 
hope and courage : the decision to cross to the mainland was his, 
for the historian speaks of Paul and his company setting sail, 
altogether ignoring Barnabas, and proceeds to assign to Barnabas 
the second place. This decision was so unwelcome to one member 
of the mission party, John Mark, that he separated himself from his 
companions 011 reaching the coast and returned by way of Syria to 
Jerusalem, which was his home, and to which his heart especially 
clung. Paul resented this as a desertion of the missionary cause, 
and with some reason : it did certainly indicate that his attachment 
to Jerusalem was hardly compatible with devotion to the mission. 

Perga was some miles up the river Oestrus, which was then 
navigable by coasting craft. The journey across the mountain passes 
from the lowlands of Pamphylia to the Pisidian Antioch must have 
taken at least two or three weeks of dangerous and fatiguing travel: 
it probably was made in autumn : the mountains were impassable in 
winter. 

14. The Pisidian Antioch was on the great imperial high road which 
traversed Asia Minor from west to east, north of Mount Taurus, at 
this time, and connected Syria and the East by Way of Ephesus with 
Greece and Rome. Though not actually within the borders of 
Pisidia it was the centre of a cluster of Roman colonies, called the 
Pisidian, planted by Augustus along the northern skirts of Taurus 
in order to protect that main line of communication against the 
forays of the Pisidian mountaineers. Lystra was another of these 
colonies. Here, therefore, the apostle, already bound to Rome by 
ties of citizenship, found himself in a focus of Roman civilisation, on 
the high road to Rome. It was here probably that the hope lie 
afterwards cherished of carrying forward the standard of the cross 
to Rome first dawned upon his mind. Here he seems to have dis¬ 
covered how promising a field the devout Gentiles offered for his 
ministry, and turned to them more hopefully than to the purely 
Jewish section of the synagogue for his converts. The narrative 
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sabbath day, and sat down. And after the reading 15 
of the law and the prophets the rulers of the syna¬ 
gogue sent unto them, saying, Brethren, if ye have 
any word of exhortation for the people, say on. And 16 
Paul stood up, and beckoning with the hand said, 


does not inform us how long the apostles abode in Antioch before 
the important address which it proceeds to relate : but the tone of 
that address, strongly condemning Jerusalem and its rulers, appeal¬ 
ing from them to the Jewish Dispersion, and sternly threatening 
unbelievers, marks it as the climax, not the beginning, of a ministry. 
To this period belongs apparently the statement of Paul in Cal. iv. 
13, that it was owing to an infirmity of the flesh that he preached 
to them on his first visit: if the Galatian churches be identical with 
Antioch, lconium, Lystra, and Derbe (as I hold to be conclusively 
established), that passage refers to his arrival in Antioch, and 
suggests tliat he had originally intended to pass on elsewhere, 
perhaps to Ephesus, but was induced to make a stay at Antioch, 
first by illness, and then in gratitude for their tender kindness. 

15. The regular service of the synagogue every Sabbath day com¬ 
prised one passage from the law, and another from the prophets 
(comprehending, of course, the historical books). After this reading, 
members of the congregation were often invited to deliver addresses. 
Probably Paul and Barnabas had already intimated their desire to 
speak to the people. As these addresses were often founded on the 
passages read, it has been suggested that the lessons on that Sabbath 
may have been Deut. i.-iii. 22, and Is. i. 1-20 : but this is a mere 
conjecture, as the order of the lessons in the synagogue at that time 
is quite uncertain. 

16-41. This address is at once the earliest and the most character¬ 
istic specimen of the language by which Paul gained the ear of 
devout Gentiles. Like the speech of Stephen, it follows faithfully 
the usual model of the synagogue, commencing with a rapid sketch 
of Israel’s history, and basing its arguments on the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. It assumes therefore the same intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the Jewish Scriptures as the Epistles to the Homans and 
Galatians imply in their readers. This feature in the address brings 
home to us the character of the audience ; and we perceive how wide 
a gap separated these devout Gentiles, who were attracted by the 
apostle’s teaching and flocked into the Pauline churches, from the 
mass of the heathen. They were evidently as familiar with the 
history of Israel, and with the law and the prophets, as the Jews 
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Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, give audience. 

17 The God of this people Israel chose our fathers, and 
lifted up the people when they sojourned in the 
land of Egypt, and with a high arm brought he them 

18 out of it. And when for forty years he had suffered 

19 their manners in the wilderness, he destroyed seven 
nations in the land of Canaan, and gave their land 
for an inheritance within about four hundred and 

20 fifty years: and after that he gave them judges 


themselves, being already habitual worshippers in the synagogue. 
The scheme of doctrine agrees absolutely with the fuller development 
of Pauline doctrine in those epistles, laying stress on the inadequacy 
of the law to save, on justification by faith in Christ alone, and on 
forgiveness of sins by God’s free grace. There is however a differ¬ 
ence of tone : while those epistles also are distinctly controversial, 
the speech exhibits a more marked antagonism to Jewish feel'ing. 
Not content with sternly pressing home the national guilt in the 
Crucifixion, the speech ends with a distinct defiance to the hostile 
party in the synagogue. In later years, when he had become the 
apostolic ruler of a large number of mixed churches, this antagonism 
was softened on his side, and the craving for unity within the Church 
brought with it that intense longing for reconciliation with the Jews 
which finds expression in the Epistle to the Romans. 

16. The distinct recognition of God-fearing men beside men of 
Israel strikes the keynote of the speech as an invitation to Gentiles 
in especial. 

17. lifted up] Not exalted, as in the Bible version, but lifted out 
of their miserable state of bondage. So 2 Kings xxv. 27 speaks of 
the king lifting up the head of Jehoiachin out of prison. 

with a high arm] This language is borrowed from Ex. vi. 1,6: it 
expresses the display of God’s power in the deliverance of Israel. 

19. The seven nations are enumerated in Deut. vii. 1 and Josh, 
xxiv. 11. 

19, 20. By transposing the order of words, the B. V. makes the 
date 450 years coincident with the rule of the Judges : this cannot 
be reconciled with the traditional chronology stated in 1 Kings vi. 1, 
which reckoned the whole period from the Exodus to the building of 
the temple at 480 years. But the real statement of the text, as 
given in the oldest mss., that it took 450 years to complete the 
conquest, presents no such difficulty ; for the conquest began with 
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until Samuel the prophet. And afterward they 21 
asked for a king: and God gave unto them Saul 
the son of Kish, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, 
for the space of forty years. And when he had 22 
removed him, he raised up David to be their king; 
to whom also he bare witness, saying, I have found 
David the son of Jesse, a man after mine heart, 
which shall do all my will. Of this man’s seed hath 23 
God according to promise brought unto Israel a 
saviour, Jesus: after John had proclaimed aloud 24 
before the face of his coming a baptism of repent¬ 
ance to all the people of Israel. And as John 25 
fulfilled his course, he would say, What suppose ye 
that I am ? I am not he. But behold, there cometh 
one after me, the shoes of whose feet I am not worthy 
to loose. Brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, 26 
and those among you that fear God, to you was the 
word of this salvation sent forth. For they that 27 


the victories of Moses, and ended with those of David, some thirty 
years before the building of the temple. There is no difficulty in 
understanding the expression after that, to mean, not after the final 
completion of the conquest, but after the overthrow of the seven 
nations and the assignment of their land amidst the tribes of Israel. 

21. The books of Samuel give little clue to the duration of Saul’s 
reign ; they merely state that he was a young man at his accession, 
and that his son Ishbosheth was forty years old when he succeeded 
to the throne. The tradition that the reign lasted forty years is 
confirmed by Jos. Ant. vi. 14. 9. 

22. In giving the testimony of God to David, this verse combines 
various passages ; such as Ps. lxxxix. 20, I hare found David my 
servant , 1 Sam. xiii. 14, The Lord hath sought him a man after his 
own he,art y and Ps. xl. 8, I delight to do thy will , 0 my God. 

23. according to promise] This does not refer to any particular 
prophecy. The promise of a Messiah of the seed of David runs 
through the Hebrew prophets. 

25. As John bore witness repeatedly to Jesus as Messiah, the 
exact words of his testimony vary, though their substance agrees. 

R 
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dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they 
knew him not, fulfilled in very deed the voices of 
the prophets which are read every sabbath by giving 

28 sentence, and though they found no cause for death 

29 asked of Pilate that he should be slain. And when 
they had fulfilled all things that had been written 
of him, they took him down from the tree, and laid 

30 him in a sepulchre. But God raised him from the 

31 dead: and he was seen some days more of them 
which came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
who are now witnesses of him unto the people. 

32 And we bring you good tidings of the promise made 

33 unto the fathers, how that God hath fulfilled the same 
to us their children to the utmost, in that he raised 
up Jesus; as it is written also in the second psalm, 

Thou ai’t my Son, I have this day begotten thee. 


28. The apostle here ignores the judgment of the Sanhedrin that 
Jesus was guilty of blasphemy and so worthy of death, as not a 
regular judicial sentence. His actual trial was under Roman law 
for treason ; and on this charge Pilate and Herod agreed that they 
found no cause for death in him (Luke xxiii. 13-22). 

29. fulfilled] The Greek word is identical with that used in the 
prophecy of Luke xviii. 31, all things that are written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished, and in the last 
words of Christ, It is finished. The varied renderings in the B. V. 
obscure the connexion of the passages. 

33. The resurrection of Christ is here presented as a divine 
attestation of the sonship of Jesus. By raising him as the firstborn 
from the dead, the Father proclaimed him to be that ideal Son of 
God, of whom the second Psalm had spoken with deepest signi¬ 
ficance, Thou art my Son , this day have I begotten thee. The 
triumphal entrance of a prince of the house of David into Zion 
seems to have given occasion for that Psalm; whether David himself 
(as is suggested by the language 0 / iv. 25, by the circumstances of 
David’s reign, and by the close correspondence between the words 
here quoted and the prophecy of Nathan in 2 Sam. vii. 14), or one 
of his descendants. That triumph typified the more glorious triumph 
of the ideal king of Israel in the Resurrection and Ascension. 
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And in token that he raised him from the dead, no 34 
more to return to destruction, he hath spoken on this 
wise, 

I will give you the holy, the sure blessings of 
David. 

Because he saith also in another psalm, 35 

Thou wilt not give thy Holy One to see destruc¬ 
tion. 

For David after he had in his own generation 3 6 
served the will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid 
unto his fathers, and saw destruction : but he whom 37 
God raised up, saw no destruction. Be it known unto 38 
you therefore, brethren, that through this man is 
proclaimed unto you remission of sins: and that in 39 
him every one that believeth is justified from all 
things, from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses. Beware therefore lest that come upon 40 
you which is spoken in the prophets, 

34. Since the resurrection of Christ was not, like that of Lazarus, 
a temporary return to earthly life, but the beginning of an immortal 
heavenly life, it contained, as the prophecy of Isaiah (lv. 3) here 
quoted declares, an assurance of permanent blessings, sealed to Israel 
by an everlasting covenant—the blessings of righteousness and peace 
which belonged to the kingdom of David under the promises of 
God. In like manner Ps. xvi. 10, here quoted, celebrated the final 
triumph of God’s Holy One over death, declaring that God will not 
suffer him to see destruction. The promise was fulfilled in the risen 
Christ: he being raised from death dietli no more : in his resurrec¬ 
tion therefore the promises of Messianic blessings are sealed to us 
for ever. 

36. David is contrasted with Christ, as having served God in his 
own generation only ; Peter in like manner adduces in ii. 29 the 
fact that he died in due course, and was buried. 

40. The address closes with a solemn warning, borrowed from 
Hab. i. 5. That prophet saw the hand of God in the irresistible 
advance of the Chaldeans, and foretold the extermination of their 
enemies: so now the apostle warns contemptuous unbelievers that 
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. 41 Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish ; 

For I work a work in your days, 

A work which ye shall in no wise believe, if a 
man fully declare it unto you. 

42 Now as they went out, people besought that these 
words might be spoken to them the next sabbath. 

43 And after the synagogue had broken up, many of 
the Jews and of the devout proselytes followed Paul 
and Barnabas; and speaking to them urged them to 

44 abide by the grace of God. And the next sabbath 
almost the whole city was gathered together to hear 

45 the word of God. But when the Jews saw the 
multitudes, they were filled with jealousy, and con¬ 
tradicted the things which were spoken by Paul, 

46 and blasphemed. And Paul and Barnabas spake out 
boldly, and said, It was necessary that the word of 
God should first be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust 
it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of the 

47 life eternal, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath 
the Lord commanded us, saying, 


the gospel comes forth from God. The hostile spirit which eventually 
drove Paul and Barnabas from the city must have already manifested 
itself in some form of determined opposition, to call forth so strong 
a rebuke. 

45^47. The Jews of Asia Minor had welcomed the presence of 
Greeks in their synagogues so long as no question was raised about 
the law ; but when the whole city gathered to hear the preaching of 
free grace without the law, their religious jealousy was aroused. In 
this way was developed a critical change in the mission of Paul and 
Barnabas. For though they admitted, like their Master, that the 
gospel should first be preached to the Jews, they insisted also, in the 
spirit of his charge in i. 8 , on the further duty of proclaiming him to 
the Gentiles even to the ends of the earth, and relied on the language 
of the Hebrew prophets themselves who had looked forward to their 
conversion as the Messianic consummation and the climax of the 
Redeemer’s glory (Is. xlix. 6 ). 
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I have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, 

That thou shouldest be for salvation unto the 
uttermost part of the earth. 

And as the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and 48 
glorified the word of God: and as many as had set 
themselves unto eternal life believed. And the word 49 
of the Lord was spread abroad throughout all the 
region. But the Jews urged on the devout women 50 
of good reputation, and the chief men of the city, 
and stirred up a persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and cast them out from their borders. 
But they shook off the dust of their feet against 51 
them, and went unto Iconium. And the disciples 52 
were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost. 

And it came to pass in Iconium that they entered 14 


49. The extension of the gospel, not only in the city but through¬ 
out the region, and the establishment of a permanent church as the 
result, implies a prolonged stay of some months in the place before 
Jewish hostility culminated in their expulsion from the city. This 
was effected apparently with the sanction of the magistrates: and 
though Roman law did not allow a permanent sentence of exile, they 
can hardly have returned until new magistrates had succeeded and 
several mouths at least elapsed. 

51. In pursuance of Christ’s command, they shook the dust off 
their feet against the unbelieving Jews ; it is doubtful whether they 
ever entered this synagogue again : their subsequent visits were made 
to the disciples. 

A military road, called the Royal Hoad, led from Antioch to 
Lystra in the time of the early Caesars, which was then the main 
road to the East. The apostles must have diverged from this at 
Misthia to the left in order to reach Iconium. This city, originally 
Phrygian, but during the last century before Christ and the first 
after Christ connected more or less intimately in political adminis¬ 
tration with Lycaonia (for it abutted on both districts), was growing 
at this time into the commercial importance which belonged to it in 
subsequent centuries. One evidence of this is given in the name 
Claudiconium bestowed on it by Claudius. 

1 . In spite of Jewish opposition at Antioch the apostles on reach- 
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in the same manner into the synagogue of the Jews, 
and so spake that a great multitude both of Jews 

2 and of Greeks believed. But the Jews that were 
disobedient stirred up the souls of the Gentiles and 

3 made them evil affected against the brethren. Long 
time indeed abode they speaking boldly of the Lord, 
which gave witness to the word of his grace, grant¬ 
ing signs and wonders to be done by their hands. 

4 But the multitude of the city was divided; and part 

5 held with the Jews, and part with the apostles. And 
when there was a stir made both of the Gentiles 
and the Jews with their rulers to evil entreat and 

6 to stone them, they became aware of it, and fled 


ing Iconium recommenced preaching in the synagogue according to 
their invariable rule. Attendants on its worship formed ill con¬ 
sequence the nucleus of the Pauline churches, including some Jews, 
but mainly consisting of devout Gentiles. (See note on xiii. 16.) 

3. This verse places in a striking light the mutual co-operation of 
Christ and his apostles. They spake boldly of him, he attested their 
word by granting them miraculous powers. 

4. The Jews readily succeeded in enlisting the support of many 
local magistrates against the Christians ; sometimes by exciting 
alarm amidst those who were interested in the popular religion, 
like the Ephesian craftsmen ; sometimes by denouncing them as 
revolutionary anarchists, dangerous to the peace of families and 
households, as in Macedonia. 

6 . This verse has been objected to on the ground that it excludes 
Iconium from the list of Lycaonian cities, whereas Cicero, Strabo, and 
Pliny all agree in including it. But does this language really ex¬ 
clude it? Iconium was a border city, peopled mainly by Phrygians, 
and possessing already a large measure of municipal independence, 
though associated in this and the previous century with the district 
government of Lycaonia. It touched on various sides Pisidia, 
Phrygia, and Lycaonia : the text merely defines the side towards 
which their flight was directed. 

Lystra was, next to Antioch, probably the most important of the 
so-called Pisidian colonies, i.e. of the military colonies planted by 
Augustus in that region for the security of the great military highway 
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unto the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra and Derbe, and 
the region round about: and there they preached 7 
the gospel. And a certain man at Lystra, 8 

impotent in his feet, sat by, a cripple from his 
mother’s womb, who never had walked. He was 9 
listening to Paul speaking : who fastening his eyes 
upon him, and seeing that he had faith to be made 
whole, said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy 10 
feet. And he leaped up and walked. And u 

when the multitude saw what Paul had done, they 
lifted up their voice, saying in the speech of 
Lycaonia, The gods came down to us in the likeness 


to the eastern provinces of the Empire. The gradual pacification of 
the interior of Asia Minor rendered this special protection unneces¬ 
sary after the first century, commerce resumed its natural course 
through Iconium, and Lystra lost its temporary importance. Derbe 
was the frontier city of the Galatian province on the south-east: the 
mark of imperial favour bestowed upon it by the emperor Claudius 
in the name Claudioderbc suggests its importance in his time. Both 
cities contained a Graeco-Roman population, whose Greek language 
made them accessible to the apostolic teaching, besides a Lycaonian 
populace, who usually spoke a local dialect. The gods, though here 
designated by Greek names, had doubtless oilier local appellations. 
There was apparently no synagogue in either city. 

8 -10. The apostles were preaching in some public place, probably 
the market-place, to which the cripple had been carried to ask 
alms : here he attracted Paul’s notice by his earnest attention to the 
word preached. 

The vivid narrative proceeds apparently from the report of an eye¬ 
witness, perhaps Timothy of Lystra, who was afterwards so much in 
the authors company. 

11-14. The statue of Zeus (Jupiter) stood beside the approach to 
the city without the walls. Close adjoining it therefore were the 
double gates leading into the city : it was to these apparently that 
the priest brought the oxen for sacrifice, the people pouring out 
through the gates. Paul and Barnabas had withdrawn to their 
lodging probably after their address to the people, while the restored 
cripple, going about the city, had evoked popular enthusiasm. They 
were evidently absent when the sacrifice began : the cry of the 
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12 of men. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter; and 
Paul, Mercury, because be was the chief speaker. 

13 And the priest of Jupiter, whose statue was before 
the city, brought oxen and garlands unto the gate¬ 
ways, and would have done sacrifice with the multi- 

14 tudes. But when the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
heard, they rent their own garments, and sprang 

15 forth unto the multitude, crying out, and saying, 
Sirs, why do ye these things ? We also are men of 
like nature with you, and bring you good tidings 
that ye should turn from these vain gods unto the 
living God, which made the heaven and the earth 

16 and the sea and all that is therein: who in the 
past generations suffered all the nations to walk in 

17 their own ways. Nevertheless he left not himself 
without witness, in that he doeth good, and giveth 
you rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 

18 your hearts with food and gladness. And with these 


people, which was really the gods came down t not the gods are come 
down, seems to imply the disappearance of the heavenly visitors. 
Had they been present, they must have discovered beforehand the 
nature of the proceedings even from gestures, etc. Nor can we 
assume that the Lycaonian language alone was used throughout, 
seeing that the apostles address the people in Greek ; or that Saul 
of Tarsus was wholly ignorant of that dialect. It is worth notice 
that a Phrygian legend represents these very gods Zeus and Hermes 
as visiting in human form the cottage of Baucis and Philemon in 
these parts (cf. Ovid, Met. viii, 626); for Lycaonia was a part of 
ancient Phrygia. The designation of Paul as Hermes the ready- 
tongued ambassador of heaven, more conspicuous by his gifts of 
speech than by his personal presence, is explained in the text: the 
designation of Barnabas as king of the gods was perhaps suggested 
by his dignified attitude as chief of the mission. 

15-17. This simple appeal to the principles of natural religion 
illustrates the care with which the apostles adapted their language 
to their audience. The description of the Creator is borrowed from 
the fourth commandment (Ex. xx. 11), or from Ps. cxlvi. 6. 
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sayings scarce restrained they the multitudes from 
doing sacrifice unto them. But there came 19 

after them Jews from Antioch and Iconium who 
persuaded' the multitudes, and stoned Paul, and 
dragged him out of the city, supposing he had been 
dead. But when the disciples had come round about 20 
him, he rose up and went into the city : and on 
the morrow he departed with Barnabas to Derbe. 
And when they had preached the gospel to that 21 
city, and made many disciples, they returned to 
Lystra, and to Iconium, and to Antioch, confirming 22 
the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue 
in the faith, and that we must through many 
tribulations enter into the kingdom of God. And 23 
when they had appointed them elders in every 


19. The rejection of divine honours coupled with a denunciation 
of their gods could not fail to produce a revulsion of feeling against 
the apostles amidst the populace ; of which the Jews, who had 
dogged their steps, skilfully availed themselves, perhaps denouncing 
them as sorcerers. 

The stoning of Paul was not, like that of Stephen, a judicial 
sentence, but an illegal act of mob-violence. He had therefore no 
difficulty on his recovery in withdrawing with the aid of his friends 
to a place of safety, though bruised and stunned. No hint is given 
of a miraculous escape either here or in 2 Cor. xi. 25. 

22. The use of the first person plural instead of the third in this 
verse suggests the presence of the author himself on the scene : not 
indeed with the same certainty as in the later chapters: for it may 
in this case be merely a rhetorical device, such as is often employed 
by Greek writers to add life to the narrative. But this is hardly 
consonant with the author’s usual style : there is further ground for 
the presumption that he was converted during this mission-journey, 
for lie reappears on the occasion of Paul’s next visit to these parts as 
a Christian of some standing. (See Intr. p. 10.) Some vivid touches 
in the previous narrative suggest that the author had a share in the 
conflict of opinions at the Pisidian Antioch. 

23. On the appointment of elders see Appendix. 
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church, they prayed with fasting, and commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they had believed. 

24 And they passed through Pisidia, and came to Pam- 

25 phylia. And when they had spoken the word in 

26 Perga, they went down to Attalia ; and thence sailed 
away to Antioch, whence they had been committed 
to the grace of God for the work which they had 

27 fulfilled. And when they were come, and had 
gathered the church together, they reported all that 
God had done with them, and that he had opened 

28 a door of faith unto the Gentiles. And they abode 
no little time with the disciples. 

15 And certain men came down from Judaea and 
taught the brethren, Except ye be circumcised after 


25. As Perga was some miles up tlie river Cestrus, and Paul and 
Barnabas were now desirous of securing a passage to the coast of 
Syria in some passing vessel, they proceed overland to Attalia on 
the sea-coast. 

28. The mission-journey took place during the seven years which 
intervened between the two visits of Paul and Barnabas to Jeru¬ 
salem, i.e. between 43 and 50. (See Intr. p. 27.) It may have 
absorbed half the time : the rest was spent in Antioch either before 
their start or after their return. 

1-32. It seems strange at first sight that so many years elapsed 
after the first admission of Gentiles to Christian baptism before this 
agitation was set on foot to enforce their circumcision ; for the 
baptism of Cornelius was probably not later than 38, twelve years 
before. Though the outpouring of the Spirit upon them in itself 
settled once for all their right to baptism, communion with those 
whom every Jew had long regarded as unclean must have given 
serious offence to many pious Christians from the beginning. The 
truth is that the momentous consequences of the new departure were 
naturally slow in manifesting themselves. For some years the mass 
of the Church still belonged to the circumcision ; and the Gentile 
Christians formed too insignificant a minority to excite religious 
jealousy or threaten the exclusive ascendency of their Jewish 
brethren. The success of Paul’s preaching first opened men’s eyes 
to the magnificent future of the Gentile church. Then for the first 
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the custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved. And 2 
when there arose a dissension, and no small question¬ 
ing on the part of Paul and Barnabas with them, 
the brethren determined that Paul and Barnabas, 


time devout Gentiles pressed into the Church in numbers that 
threatened to swamp the Jewish section ; and the alarming prospect 
of a Gentile church, raised by baptism to the same privileges in the 
sight of God, but free from the obligations of the law, roused Jewish 
Christians to urge the value, if not the necessity, of circumcision, as 
the seal of the baptismal covenant. The Church was on the brink 
of a formidable schism ; for the mother church of Antioch under the 
leadership of Paul and Barnabas adopted the cause of Gentile liberty, 
while the enormous preponderance of the circumcision in the church 
of Jerusalem made it a stronghold of the Judaizing party. This 
danger was averted by the Christian wisdom of the leading apostles 
on both sides ; and a satisfactory modux rivendi was devised, which 
might pave the way for the eventual fusion of Jew and Gentile 
in one united brotherhood. Gentile Christians were exempted from 
circumcision and the law, but the uncleannesses, whether legal or 
moral, which were most offensive to Jewish feeling, were specially 
prohibited. This decision had not indeed distinct authority from 
the whole Church. For, besides the apostles and the representatives 
of the church of Antioch, the council contained only members of 
the church of Jerusalem ; but it had sufficient authority with all 
Jewish Christians elsewhere to check agitation and restore peace to 
the Church. This result was mainly due to the influence of the 
leading apostles, who heartily supported the claims of the Gentile 
Christians both in private conference and public address, though 
they abstained from pressing apostolic authority or pleading a divine 
commission for the settlement of the question. The great principle 
of Gentile liberty was finally established by this formal recognition 
at Jerusalem : the concessions on the other band made to Jewish 
feeling in regard to ceremonial unclean ness, .being in their nature 
temporary, were disregarded a few years later by Paul himself (1 Cor. 
vi. 12-20, viii. 1-13), when lie promulgated a new law of unclean- 
ness based on the teaching of Christ, and developed a Christian 
doctrine of real uncleanness before God in place of the ceremonial 
purity required by the Mosaic law. 

Gal. ii. 1-10 presents a lively picture of the conference, its various 
parties and the currents of feeling that prevailed amidst them, the 
temper and conduct of the leading actors, written by Paul himself 
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and certain other of them, should go up to Jerusa¬ 
lem unto the apostles and elders about this question. 

3 They therefore, being brought on their way 
by the church, passed through both Phoenicia and 
Samaria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles: 

4 and they caused great joy unto all the brethren. And 
when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received 
of the church and the apostles and the elders, and 
they reported all things that God had done with 

5 them. But there rose up certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which had believed, saying, It is needful 
to circumcise them and to command them to keep 
the law of Moses. 

6 And the apostles and the elders were gathered 


not long after, while circumcision was still a burning question in the 
Galatian church. (See Appendix on Gat. ii. 1-10.) From this it 
appears that the visit to Jerusalem was first suggested to Paul by 
a revelation : whether in a vision, or by the Spirit in the Church, 
is left uncertain ; the history, after its manner, states only the 
decision of the Church, evidently prompted by him and Barnabas. 
It is there stated that Titus, a Gentile convert, was one of the 
delegates—a choice which evinces clearly the spirit prevailing in 
the church of Antioch. The same passage records the complete 
recognition at Jerusalem of the apostolic independence of Paul and 
Barnabas as apostles of the Gentiles. 

3. The predominance of Gentiles in the Phoenician seaports ensured 
Paul and Barnabas an enthusiastic reception there : nor did the 
Samaritans cherish the same jealousy of Gentile converts as the Jews. 
Their hearty welcome at Jerusalem is more striking : their successes 
amongst the Gentiles were accepted as a proof that God was with them. 

5. The antagonists to Christian liberty are here stigmatised as 
Pharisees in spite of their conversion : Gal. ii. 4 denounces them 
still more severely as false brethren who had made their way into 
the Church by a side door with treacherous designs. The term 
believed here denotes simply profession of the faith without regard 
to its depth or sincerity. 

6 , 7. Gal. ii. 2 mentions private conferences on this occasion : this 
narrative records prolonged discussion amidst the apostles and ciders. 
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together to consider of this matter. And when 7 

there had been much questioning, Peter rose up 
and said unto them, 

Brethren, ye know how that a good while ago 
God made choice among you that by my mouth 

the Gentiles should hear the word of the gospel, 

and believe. And God, which knoweth the heart, 8 
bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, 
even as he did unto us; and put no difference be- 9 
tween us and them, cleansing their hearts by the 
faith. Now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 10 
put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear ? 

But we believe that we are saved, in like manner u 
as they, through the grace of the Lord Jesus. 

And all the multitude kept silence, and gave 12 


The final meeting seems to have been public, for v. 12 notes the 
presence of a multitude, and v. 22 records the concurrence of the 
whole Church with the apostles and elders. The apostolic addresses 
carry out apparently a preconcerted plan, which had assigned the 
opening to Peter, the record of Gentile conversion to Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas, and the duty of moving the final resolution to James. 

7-11. Peter pleads the divine commission formerly given him to 
preach the word to the Gentiles, and the divine attestation of the 
Spirit vouchsafed to them, as proofs of God’s acceptance of them on 
an equal footing with Israel. He denounces the opposition as 
tempting God, i.e. trying his patience by resistance to his declared 
will. He reminds them that Israel had found it impossible to keep 
the law, and depended like the Gentiles on the free grace of God for 
salvation. The close agreement of this speech with Pauline doctrine 
is remarkable. 

9. the faith] l.e. the Christian faith. The same language is used 
in Rom. iii. 30, where the uncircumcision are said to be justified 
through the faith , not like the circumcision by faith. Neither apostle 
attributes cleansing or justifying power to faith as an inward dis¬ 
position of the heart apart from its object. Faith in God or Christ 
alone is saving faith. 
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audience to Barnabas and Paul recounting how 
many signs and wonders God had wrought among 

13 the Gentiles by them. And after they had held 
their peace, James answered, saying, 

14 Brethren, hearken unto me. Symeon hath re¬ 
counted how God at the first did visit the Gentiles, 

15 to take out of them a people for his name. And 
with him agree the words of the prophets; as it is 
written, 

16 After these things I will return, 

And will build again the tabernacle of David, 
which is fallen; 


13. James] The prominence of James, the Lord’s brother, in the 
church of Jerusalem has been already indicated in xii. 17 (see note 
there). In this narrative the two figures of Peter and James over¬ 
shadow the rest of the Twelve. Gal. ii. 9 so far corrects this view 
as to place the silent figure of John beside them ; but otherwise 
confirms it by distinguishing these three as acknowledged pillars of 
the Church. That epistle further classes Janies as one of the 
apostles. Unlike the Twelve, his apostolic functions seem limited 
to Jerusalem, but as the Twelve made that city their headquarters, 
and wielded supreme authority there by Christ’s own commission, it 
is difficult to reconcile their position with the personal authority of 
Janies. 

13-21. James accepts the Gentiles as called of God in his eternal 
counsels. The ground on which he urges their conformity in 
certain points with the Mosaic law is not as essential to their own 
salvation, but as a reasonable concession to their Jewish brethren, 
which might enable both branches of the Church to maintain un¬ 
broken communion in one Christian brotherhood. There is however 
a perceptible difference in his tone from that of Peter, for he does 
not, like Peter, admit the absolute equality of baptized Jews and 
Gentiles before God; and the Judaizing party were perhaps en¬ 
couraged to hope for his sympathy in subsequent attempts to treat 
Gentile Christians as, in a measure, unclean (Gal. ii. 12). 

16-18. These verses reproduce substantially the lxx. version of 
Amos ix. 11, 12. The prophet looks forward to a day of visitation 
and restoration after Israel had been sifted among the heathen, when 
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Yea, the ruins thereof will I build again, 

And I will set it up : 

That the residue of men may seek after the Lord, 17 

And all the Gentiles upon whom my name is called, 

Saith the Lord who doeth these things, 
known unto him from the beginning of the world. 18 
Wherefore my sentence is, that we do not further 19 
trouble them, which from among the Gentiles are 
turning to God; but that we write unto them, that 20 
they abstain from the pollutions of idols, and from 
fornication, and from things strangled, and from 
blood. For Moses from generations of old hath in 21 

the remnant of Israel with the Gentiles who are called by the name 
of God shall seek him in his restored temple. The IS. V. of Amos 
ix. 12 is very obscure. 

18. known unto him] This clause is not adopted from Amos, but 
added by the speaker. The prophet had declared these things to be 
the Lord’s doing, the apostle adds that they were also known unto him 
from tht beyinnint y, i.e. foreknown and preordained, intimating 
thereby that it was God’s eternal purpose thus to bring the Gentiles 
eventually into his kingdom through the agency of his chosen people. 

20. The restrictions here imposed on Gentile liberty are not based 
on any general principle, ceremonial or moral, but arc aimed at 
practices which were habitual among Gentiles, but specially offensive 
to Jews. Two of them inculcate the saeredness of blood, which the 
law identified with life in the mystic symbolism of its sacrificial 
system—a principle which had become associated in the Jewish 
mind with the sanctity of life : two directly attacked the idolatrous 
feasts and licentious pleasures by 'which votaries were attracted to 
many heathen temples. They differed from the Christian law of 
uncleanness which Paul developed a few years later out of his 
Master’s teaching ; for while he condemned fornication as essentially 
unclean, he pronounced meats to be utterly indifferent, save so far 
as any conscience was affected by the act of eating. But for the 
present he accepted these rules as a proper sacrifice to the conscience 
of Jewish brethren and the peace of the Church. 

21. This appeal to the reading of the Law on Sabbath days would 
come home with force to Gentile Christians who were then habitual 
worshippers in the synagogue. 
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every city them that preach him, being read in the 

22 synagogues every sabbath. Then pleased it 

the apostles and the elders with the whole church 
to choose out men of their own company, and send 
them to Antioch ^vith Paul and Barnabas; namely 
Judas called Barsabbas, and Silas, chief men among 

23 the brethren : and they wrote by them, The apostles 
and the elder brethren unto the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, 

24 greeting: Forasmuch as we heard that certain which 
went out from us had troubled you, unsettling 
your souls with words which we did not enjoin; 

25 it pleased us, having come to one accord, to choose 
out men and send them unto you with our beloved 

26 Barnabas and Paul, men that have offered up their 


22. pleased] This word must be taken as expressing a formal 
decision of the assembled congregation. The same Greek word 
recurs in the same sense in vv. 25, 28, and the corresponding sub¬ 
stantive is rendered ordinances in xvi. 4. 

Barsabbas] The identity of patronymic suggests that this was a 
brother of Judas Barsabbas, named in i. 23. 

Silas] This shorter form of his name is employed in the Acts, the 
longer Latin form Silvanus in the epistles of Peter and Paul. 

23. The Greek forms of salutation, with which the letter begins 
and ends, suggest that it was written originally in Greek, being 
addressed to Greek brethren. 

the elder brethren] Not the elders and brethren , as in the B. V.: 
the church of Jerusalem so describe themselves in addressing 
younger churches. 

Cilicia] These churches had probably been planted by Paul before 
he left Tarsus. 

25. having 1 come to one accord] This exact rendering of the Greek 
text notifies the fact that they did not arrive at agreement without 
much previous discussion. 

26. offered up] The B. V. hazarded expresses imperfectly the pro¬ 
longed surrender of the whole life to Christ’s service which is here 
asserted. 
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lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 27 
have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who themselves 
also shall report to you the same things by word of 
mouth. For it hath pleased the Holy Ghost and us 28 
to lay upon you no greater burden than these neces¬ 
sary things; that ye abstain from things sacrificed 29 
to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication; from which if ye keep your¬ 
selves, it shall be well with you. Fare ye well. 

So they, being let go, went down to Antioch: and 30 
when they had gathered the multitude together, they 
delivered the epistle. And they, when they had read 31 
it, rejoiced for the comfort. And Judas and Silas, 32 
being themselves also prophets, comforted the brethren 
with many words, and confirmed them. And after 33 
they had spent some time there, they were let go 
in peace from the brethren unto those that had sent 
them. But Paul and P>arnabas tarried in Antioch, 35 


28. The Church claims the sanction of the Spirit for her decision in 
virtue of the promise of Christ to grant the Spirit as her living guide. 

31, 32. comfort, comforted] The letter did not convey consolation 
or exhortation so much as encouragement (in Scripture language 
comfort) by the sympathy of which it assured them : so also Judas 
and Silas, being prophets, i.e. inspired preachers, encouraged them 
in the faith. 

34. This verse Notivithstanding it pleased Silas to abide there still 
is an addition to the original text, inserted probably to explain his 
subsequent companionship with Paul. Silas did not however, like 
Barnabas, receive a joint commission with Paul at Antioch, nor 
start with him from that city, but joined him in Asia Minor; for the 
plural is first used in reference to the mission at xvi. 4. Probably 
he repaired to Jerusalem to render an account of his mission to 
Antioch before joining Paul. 

35. This verse points to a prolonged stay at Antioch, though it 
might have been expected that Paul would have hastened to revisit 
his churches in Asia Minor with the message of peace from Jerusalem. 

s 
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teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with 
many others also. 

36 And after some days Paul said unto Barnabas, Let 
us go again and visit the brethren in every city where 
we proclaimed the word of the Lord, and see how 

37 they do. And Barnabas wished to take with them 

38 John also, who was called Mark. But Paul thought 
not good to take him with them, who fell off from 
them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to 

39 the work. And debate grew hot between them, so 
that they parted asunder one from the other, and 
Barnabas took Mark with him, and sailed away to 

40 Cyprus; but Paul chose Silas, and went forth, being 


The epistle to the Galatians fully explains this delay. The centre 
of interest was transferred from Jerusalem to Antioch, which Peter 
visited after the return of Paul anil Barnabas. Here some Christians 
from Jerusalem, who still retained prejudices against full communion 
with Gentile Christians, attempted indirectly to undermine the 
recent settlement, and succeeded in gaining some countenance from 
Peter and Barnabas, against which Paul found it necessary to protest 
openly. His presence was therefore much needed at Antioch. On 
the other hand, no movement of this kind manifested itself in the 
Galatian churches till after his next visit. 

36-39. The altercation which determined Paul and Barnabas to 
follow each of them his own independent course, though it turned 
on the conduct of Mark, was not purely personal. While Mark had 
formerly preferred the ties of Jerusalem to the claims of the mission 
to the Gentiles, Barnabas had recently been tempted by Jerusalem 
influences to put a slight on Gentile Christians. The hearts of both 
were evidently turning back to Jerusalem, while Paul was looking 
forth to the great Gentile world as his future harvest. They did 
well therefore to sever their connexion. It enabled each to choose 
the sphere of labour he most coveted. There is no trace of per¬ 
manent estrangement. Paul writes of both in subsequent epistleB 
with continued respect and affection as trusted fellow-labourers. 
Both disappear at this point from the Acts. 

40. The same antecedents that made Silas a welcome representa¬ 
tive at Antioch of the Jerusalem church recommended him to Paul 
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commended by the brethren to the grace of the Lord. 
And he went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming 41 
the churches. 

And he stayed at Derbe also and at Lystra : and 16 
behold a certain disciple was there, named Timothy, 
the son of a Jewess which believed; but his father 
was a Greek. The same was well reported of by the 2 
brethren that were at Lystra and Iconium. Him 3 
would Paul have to go forth with him; and took 

as a companion in his new mission. While he stood high in the 
confidence of his own church, his selection proves his cordial 
sympathy with Paul and Barnabas on the question of Gentile liberty. 

He was moreover like Paul a Roman citizen, and therefore more in 
sympathy with a Graeco-Roman population than most Jews, and 
better able to enter into Paul’s enthusiastic desire to win the Roman 
world to Christ. 

41. The first object of this visitation tour was the group of churches 
in Syria and Cilicia, of which Antioch was itself the centre; lie then 
proceeded to those north of Mount Taurus. As he crossed the range 
from Cilicia, he approached these in the inverse order to his former 
visit, beginning with Derbe and ending with the Fisidian Antioch. 

1-3. Timothy, though found at Lystra, was known at Iconium 
also : that was probably his mother’s home, for the synagogue and 
principal Jewish colony were there. He was already a disciple : 
and as Paul claims him in his epistles as his own child in the faith, 
he must have been converted during the former mission-journey. He 
attached himself with singular devotion to the apostle, and inspired 
in him the utmost confidence and affection, as is attested by epistles 
from Asia, Greece, and Rome alike. 

He was already half a Jew by birth, and more than half in faith ; 
for his mother had trained him carefully from a child in the Jewish 
scriptures, and doubtless in geueral accordance with Jewish law and 
customs. But he had not yet been circumcised, probably from 
respect to the wishes or the memory of his Greek father. He was 
now of an age to decide between the faith of his father and his 
mother, and chose the latter with Paul’s approval. It would have 
seriously prejudiced the apostle in addressing Jews, if his chosen 
minister and companion had taken occasion by his conversion to 
draw back from his mother’s faith and claim Gentile freedom from 
the law. 
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and circumcised him because of the Jews that were 
in those parts: for they all knew that his father was 

4 a Greek. And as they went through the cities, they 
delivered them the ordinances to keep, that had been 
determined of the apostles and elders which were at 

5 Jerusalem. Now the churches were strength¬ 

ened in the faith, and were increasing in number 


4. The cities here referred to are evidently those of southern 
Galatia, Derbe and Lystra, Iconiuin and Antioch. These churches 
had not been represented at the council of Jerusalem, and the letter 
despatched by the council was not formally addressed to them (see 
xv. 2,3). But the decision could not fail to carry great weight with 
the Jewish Christians there, and Paul had good reason for delivering 
copies of it to those churches. His rivals however apparently 
misconstrued the act as a virtual submission on his part to the 
Twelve and the church of Jerusalem, and he was forced in con¬ 
sequence to vindicate his apostolic independence by his epistle to 
the Galatians. 

ordinances] The term decrees adopted in the B. V. suggests that 
these rules had been made binding on the whole Church. They 
were in fact merely resolutions adopted by the church of Jerusalem 
in condemnation of the claims urged by certain members of their 
own church, and claimed no authority in Galatia beyond the moral 
weight of apostolic sanction. 

5-10. The opening words And so of v. 5 in the B. V. present 
that verse as a mere conclusion of the preceding section, and the 
Revised Version carries out the same view by placing a wide break 
at its close. But this rendering conveys a false idea of the author's 
meaning ; for the verse is really an introduction to the subsequent 
narrative, just as ix. 31 is to the journey of Peter. The welfare 
of the established churches is here related as an indispensable 
preliminary to the missionary tour which filled the author’s mind ; 
and the central thought of the whole paragraph is the providential 
guidance which led the apostles, without any design of their own, 
from the heart of Asia Minor to the city of Philippi. The arrival at 
Philippi was a crisis in the author’s life ; for there he entered on 
his career as an evangelist in obedience to a distinct call from God. 
And this section recounts the successive steps by which the Spirit 
overruled the will of the apostles in order to shape the destined 
course for them and him. 
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daily. And they went through the country of Phrygia 6 
and Galatia, having been forbidden of the Holy Ghost 


Four events determined this course : first, the completion of the 
visitation tour; secondly, the prohibition to preach in Asia, which in 
the Acts means Asiatic Greece, the western zone of the province 
Asia, its eastern zone being designated Phrygia (see Appendix) ; 
thirdly, the prohibition to preach in Bithynia; fourthly, the vision 
at Troas. These are here presented in combination, and an examin¬ 
ation of the circumstances enables the reader to see in them one 
continuous chain of divine appointment. On reaching the last of 
the Galatian churches, the Pisidian Antioch, three courses only 
were open to Paul and Silas, to retrace their steps and revisit the 
Galatian churches, to proceed westwards in the direction of Ephesus, 
or northwards across Phrygia (for the southward route to the 
Levant was barred by the compact with Barnabas). The first 
divine revelation left them therefore no option but to turn north¬ 
wards. Their route now led direct to Nicaea and Nicomedia, great 
Greek cities in Western Bithynia, and Paul meditated preaching 
there. But the same road led also to Troas; for at a certain point, 
described in v. 7 as over against Alysia, a road branched off to the 
left, and there the Spirit bade them turn aside from their intended 
journey onward. This new road eventually landed them at Troas, 
where the sea was open before them, and they received the final 
intimation of the Spirit summoning them to cross into Macedonia. 
It is interesting to note here what free play the Spirit allowed to 
the spontaneous energy of the apostles, intervening only at three 
decisive turning points, viz. at Antioch, at the next junction of 
roads, and at Troas, yet guiding them effectively to the goal. The 
author evidently viewed, and intended his readers to view, the 
three revelations as successive links in a continuous chain which 
bridged the interval between Antioch and Philippi. 

This view is obviously fatal to the theory which interposes in the 
middle of this journey a successful missionary tour into Northern 
Galatia. If so, Paul and Silas must have turned their backs on 
Troas when they reached the point over against Alysia, and inter¬ 
rupted their journey for some months. The silence of the author, 
who joined them at Troas, about such an event would be incredible. 
I have however no doubt that the Galatian country here referred 
to was the southern part of the province. 

But why (it is asked) is this journey described as crossing Phrygia 
and the Galatian country, when it really started from Antioch in 
the Galatian province and afterwards traversed Phrygia ? The 
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7 to speak the word in Asia: and when they came 
over against Mysia, they were assaying to go into 
Bithynia: and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not: 

8 so passing along Mysia they came down to Troas. 

9 And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; a man 
of Macedonia was standing, beseeching him, and say- 

10 ing, Come over into Macedonia, and help us. And 
when he had seen the vision, immediately we sought 


suggestion that Phrygia and Galatia may possibly have formed a 
compound term seems untrue as well as far-fetched. For the 
Phrygia of the Acts is as distinct from Galatia as it is from Asia 
(see Appendix on Provinces of Asia Minor), and here the Phrygian 
portion of the journey belonged in fact to the province of Asia. 
The reversal of what might seem the more natural order admits of 
simpler explanation ; either because the whole journey, except the 
start across the territory of Antioch, lay across Phrygia, or because 
the author’s point of view was retrospective : it was at Troas that 
lie joined the party, heard their report, and received the summons 
to Macedonia ; and there the distant fragment of the Galatian 
country fell naturally into a subordinate place. 

7. Spirit of Jesus] This expression is peculiar to this passage. 
The direction emanated from Jesus as supreme head of the Church ; 
but he did not appear in person: his Spirit warned them of the Lord’s 
will. 

8 . passing along Mysia] Apparently the road to Troas skirted 
for some distance the southern border of Mysia. This part of their 
journey took them across Asia, and some critics have found a diffi¬ 
culty in reconciling this with the previous prohibition to preach in 
Asia. But that was not a general prohibition, only a temporary 
intervention of the Spirit, forbidding the execution of a specific plan 
for preaching at EpheBus. The mission to Asia was thereby simply 
postponed, not discouraged in future. 

Troas] This port was an important link in the communication 
between Rome and the East by the great imperial highway ending 
at Philippi. 

10. The abrupt change in this verse to the first person plural 
announces the presence of the author, and throws valuable light on 
a critical period of his life. For he not only met the apostolic party 
at Troas, but joined them as an important partner in their work, 
accepting the summons to Macedonia as a personal call, and embrac- 
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to depart to Macedonia, gathering that God had 
called us for to preach the gospel unto them. 

Putting out therefore from Troas we made a u 
straight course to Samothrace, and the day follow¬ 
ing to Neapolis, from thence to Philippi, being the 12 
first city of Macedonia in the region, a Roman 
colony: and we were in that city abiding certain 
days. And on the sabbath we went forth without 13 
the gate by the river side, where we supposed there 
was a place of prayer; and we sat down, and spake 
unto the women which came together. And a certain 14 
woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city 
of Thyatira, which worshipped God, was a hearer: 
whose heart the Lord opened, to give heed unto the 
things which were spoken of Paul. And when she 15 
was baptized, and her household, she besought us, 
saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord, come into my house and abide there. And 
she constrained us. And it came to pass, as 16 

we were going to the place of prayer, that a certain 


ing the mission as his own. He accompanied them to Philippi, took 
part in preaching there, and abode in the city after the enforced 
departure of Paul and SiLas, to complete the work of the mission. 
He had probably been converted during Paul’s previous visit to 
Asia Minor. 

12 . The great importance of Philippi as commanding the eastern 
end of the great military highway to Pome, led Augustus to plant a 
Roman colony there after his victory over Brutus and Cassius. It 
was governed accordingly by two Roman magistrates (duumviri), 
who are referred to in v. 20. Apparently the Jews had no synagogue 
nor any regular house of prayer, but often met in a place near the 
river Gangites, outside the walls, for Sabbath worship. 

14. The crimson dyes of the Ionian coast were much prized, 
and the manufacture of crimson stuffs flourished in those parts. 
The existence of a guild of dyers at Thyatira is noted in in¬ 
scriptions. 
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maid having a spirit of divination met us, which 
brought her masters much business by soothsaying. 

17 The same following Paul and us cried out, saying, 
These men are servants of the Most High God, which 

18 proclaim unto you a way of salvation. And this 
did she many days. But Paul, being sore vexed, 
turned and said to the spirit, I command thee in the 
name of Jesus Christ to depart from her. And he 
departed that very hour. 

19 But when her masters saw that the hope of their 
business had departed, they laid hold on Paul and 
Silas, and dragged them into the marketplace before 

20 the rulers, and when they had brought them to the 
magistrates, they said, These men, being Jews, do 

21 exceedingly trouble our city, and proclaim customs 
which it is not lawful for us to receive or to observe, 

22 being Romans. And the multitude rose up together 


17. Delirious and incoherent utterances of this afflicted girl were 
probably interrupted by her masters, as those of the Pythia were by 
the Delphian priests ; but her recognition of the divine mission 
of the apostles, as attested by an eye-witness, was due to an inward 
prompting, analogous to the recognition of Christ by demoniacs. 

18. depart] The threefold repetition of this word is obviously 
intentional. Paul charged the evil spirit to depart , he departed , 
and the masters’ hope departed with him. Its use in Luke v. 8 
also illustrates its true meaning and the inadequacy of the B. V. 
come out of her. Its repeated use in the third gospel to denote the 
cure of demoniacs proves that the author recognized the independent 
existence of the evil spirit after he had come out, and the danger of 
his returning to haunt his victim, unless bidden also to depart. 

20 . There was no doubt a strong prejudice in a Roman colony 
like Philippi against Jews, as starting from an alien basis of faith 
and morals. 

22. The treatment of Paul and Silas illustrates the summary 
proceedings of Roman magistrates in dealing with disorder amongst 
provincials. The accused being foreign Jews, and the accusers well- 
known citizens, they assume the truth of the charge without inquiry, 
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against them: and the magistrates rent off their 
garments, and commanded to beat them. And when 23 
they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast 
them into prison, charging the jailor to keep them 
safely: who, having received such a charge, cast 24 
them into the inner prison, and made their feet fast 
in the stocks. And in the midnight watch Paul 25 
and Silas were praying and singing hymns unto God, 
and the prisoners were listening to them; and sud- 26 
denly there was a great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison-house were shaken: and 
immediately all the doors were opened, and every 
one’s bands were loosed. And the jailor being awaked 27 
out of sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, drew 
his sword, and was about to kill himself, supposing 
that the prisoners had escaped. But Paul cried with 28 
a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm : for we are 
all here. And he asked for lights, and sprang in, and, 29 
trembling for fear, fell down before Paul and Silas, 
and brought them out, and said, Sirs, what must I do 30 
to be saved? And they said, Believe on the Lord 31 


command their attendant lictors to use their rods, and shut Paul 
and Silas up for the night with the intention of turning them out of 
the city next day. It appears from 2 Cor. xi. 25, that Paul was 
three times beaten by order of Roman magistrates : no other occasion 
is specified in the Acts. 

24-26. The inner prison was probably a dark cell within the 
common prison. The nightly round of the watch was the only note 
of time. By this they knew, that the time of the earthquake was in 
the midnight watch. They were probably chained to the wall and 
their feet in the stocks, but both fastenings were loosened by the 
earthquake. 

30. The appeal of the jailor to Paul and Silas in his alarm, though 
mainly due to their fearless bearing, indicates some knowledge of 
their preaching as well, for the slave-girl had described them as 
announcing a way of salvation. 
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Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house. 

32 And they spake the word of the Lord unto him, with 

33 all that were in his house. And he took them the 
same hour of the night, and washed their stripes ; 

34 and was baptized, he and all his, immediately. And 
he brought them up into his house, and set meat 
before them, and rejoiced greatly with all his house, 
that he had believed God. 

35 But when it was day the magistrates sent the 

36 serjeants, saying, Let those men go. And the jailor 
reported the words to Paul, saying, The magistrates 
have sent to let you go: now therefore depart, and 

37 go in peace. But Paul said unto them, They beat 
us publicly uncondemned, being Romans, and cast 
us into prison: and do they now cast us out privily ? 
nay verily, but let them come themselves and bring 

38 us out. And the serjeants reported these things unto 
the magistrates: and they feared, when they heard 

39 that they were Romans ; and they came and besought 
them, and brought them out, and asked them to go 

40 away from the city. And they departed from the 


32-34. The jailor’s household had doubtless been impressed like 
him by the earthquake and the bearing of the apostles : their final 
conversion was determined by his example, as it seems. 

35. serjeants] The Roman name for these officers was factors : 
they attended on magistrates of consular or praetorian authority to 
guard their persons and execute their orders. 

37-39. The most important privilege of a Roman citizen was the 
sacredness of his person : this w^s guarded by a right of appeal to 
the sovereign people in republican times, and subsequently to the 
emperor. Its violation was a serious offence, and the magistrates 
had reason to dread the consequences of their hasty violence. They 
therefore at once withdraw the order of expulsion, and request the 
apostles to depart quietly, that there may be no further disturbance. 

40. It appears from the change of person that the author did not 
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prison, and entered into the house of Lydia: and 
when they had seen the brethren, they comforted 
them and departed. 

Now when they had journeyed through Amphi- 17 
polis and Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where 
was a synagogue of the Jews: and Paul, as his custom 2 
was, went in unto them, and for three sabbath days 
reasoned with them from the scriptures, opening and 3 
alleging that it behoved the Christ to suffer, and to 
rise again from the dead, and that this Jesus, whom 
(said he) I proclaim unto you, is the Christ. And 4 
some of them were persuaded and threw in their 
lot with Paul and Silas; and of the devout Greeks 
a great multitude, and of the chief women not a 


share the imprisonment of Paul and Silas, nor accompany them on 
their departure. The first person plural does not reappear in the 
narrative till xx. 5. We there find him rejoining Paul at Philippi, 
and accompanying him from that city to Jerusalem as a delegate of 
the churches. Coupling this fact with his previous acceptance of the 
mission to Macedonia in v. 10 as a personal obligation, we may con¬ 
clude that he remained at Philippi to complete the unfinished work 
of conversion there, and devoted himself in the interval mainly to 
the churches of Macedonia. 

1 . The apostles travelled rapidly over the 100 miles of the Egnatian 
highway between Philippi and Thessalonica, without making a stay 
at Amphipolis or Apollonia, neither of which cities contained a 
synagogue. The first they met with in Europe was at Thessa¬ 
lonica. 

3. Special mention is made of three Sabbaths only, but they stayed 
long enough in Thessalonica to receive two successive contributions 
from Philippi (Phil. iv. 15), and the establishment of a permanent 
church can hardly have been effected without a longer stay. The 
purport of these discourses was to open up the whole Scripture 
scheme of redemption, to set before the hearers the sufferings and 
resurrection of the destined Messiah, as there foreshown, and identify 
Jesus with him by comparison of his actual life. The line of reason¬ 
ing corresponded to that of Jesus on the way to Emnmus. 
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5 few. But the Jews, being moved with jealousy, took 
unto them certain vile fellows of the rabble, and 
gathering a crowd, set the city on an uproar; and 
assaulting the house of Jason, sought to bring them 

6 forth to the people. And when they found them 
not, they dragged Jason and certain brethren before 
the rulers of the city, crying, These that have turned 

7 the world upside down are come hither also: whom 
Jason hath received: and these all act contrary to 
the decrees of Caesar, saying that there is another 

8 king, one Jesus. And they troubled the multitude 
and the rulers of the city, when they heard these 

9 things. And they took security of Jason and the 
rest, and let them go. 

10 And the brethren immediately conducted Paul 
and Silas away by night unto Beroea: and when 


5-7. Thessalonica was a free city with municipal magistrates and 
a popular assembly, besides being the residence of the Roman 
governor of Macedonia. The Jewish agitators hoped, by exciting 
the city mob of this commercial city against the preaching of the 
apostles, to provoke the interference of the assembly, and perhaps 
convince the magistrates that they were revolutionary and anarchical 
fanatics. It is worthy of note that the first epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, written not long afterwards, though it warmly commends 
the zeal and constancy of the converts under persecution, their faith 
and mutual love, suggests at the same time that excited expectation 
of the return of Christ and of the day of the Lord, had somewhat 
impaired the modesty, sobriety, and good order of some converts, 
creating in consequence a prejudice against the gospel. The recent 
action of the magistrates at Philippi made it easy too to denounce 
the apostles as revolutionary fanatics, and Paul's discourses gave a 
specious handle for the charge that he was setting up king Messiah 
against Caesar. 

Jason is otherwise unknown : his Greek name would suggest that 
he was one of the devout Greeks who believed, were it not that 
foreign Jews constantly adopted Gentile names. The Jason named 
in Rom. xvi. 21 was at Corinth. 
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they had come to the synagogue of the Jews went 
away. Now these were more noble than those in n 
Thessalonica, in that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, examining the scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so. Many of them there- 12 
fore believed; also of the Greek women of good 
reputation, and of men, not a few. But when the 13 
Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word 
of God was proclaimed of Paul at Beroea also, they 
came, stirring up and troubling the multitudes there 
also. But the brethren then immediately sent away 14 
Paul to go as it were to the sea: and both Silas and 
Timothy stayed behind there. And they that con- 15 
ducted Paul brought him as far as Athens: and 
receiving a commandment unto Silas and Timothy 
that they should come to him with all speed, they 
departed. 

Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his 16 
spirit was stirred within him, as he beheld the city 


14, 15. Paul was evidently the chief object of Jewish hostility. 
Silas and Timothy were comparatively safe. This narrative suggests 
that in spite of his urgent summons they did not rejoin him (as he 
expected) at Athens, nor till some weeks after his arrival at Corinth. 
It appears however from 1 Thess. iii. 1-6 that Timothy at least did 
follow him to Athens and was sent back to Thessalonica: he probably 
visited Philippi also, for Silas and Timothy brought with them a 
contribution from the Christians of Philippi. (Compare 2 Cor. xi. 9 
with Phil. iv. 15.) 

The party who conducted Paul made a feint of proceeding to the 
coast to take ship for Greece, but really made their way by land to 
Athens. As a further precaution they left their destination uncertain, 
so that Silas and Timothy had to await their return from Athens 
before they could follow. 

16. Roman Athens retained the literary preeminence of the ancient 
city, though its extensive commerce and political importance were 
gone. It was now the principal university, in which the young 
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17 filled with idols. He reasoned therefore in the syna¬ 
gogue with the Jews and the devout persons, and in 
the market-place daily with them that met with him. 

18 But certain also of the Epicurean and Stoic philoso¬ 
phers encountered him. And some said, What would 
this babbler say ? other some, He seemeth to be a 
setter forth of foreign gods; because he preached 

19 Jesus and the resurrection. And they took hold of 
him and brought him to the Areopagus, saying, May 


Roman nobility received their higher education from Greek instruc¬ 
tors, and in which the schools of philosophy, whose lectures contri¬ 
buted largely to determine the theoretical standard of morality and 
religion, had their headquarters. The language of the B. V. wholly 
given to idolatry gives quite a false impression of the city. It 
was filled with statues of gods, but these represented religious 
aestheticism or art-worship rather than superstition. It was the 
absence of earnest devotion or serious faith in God that stirred the 
spirit of Paul to indignant protest. 

18. Epicureans and Stoics were then the great teachers of morality 
in the Roman world. The former recognised the pursuit of happiness 
as the great incentive to human action, but differed widely in their 
definitions of happiness ; some associating it with perfect peace of 
mind, and so urging the importance of virtuous life and kindly 
feelings for its attainment, while others impaired the springs of 
faith and action by degrading it to the level of careless ease and 
selfish pleasure. The Stoics set a nobler ideal of perfect wisdom and 
virtue before their followers, and inculcated the faithful fulfilment 
of duty in language worthy of the best Christian moralists ; but the 
isolation of their system from human sympathy fostered a cold self- 
centered pride, as disdainful of humanity or loving kindness as their 
fatalist theories were alien from belief in divine love. The Stoic 
impersonation of Destiny and the Epicurean description of passion¬ 
less gods rose above the degraded images of polytheism, but were 
alike removed from the Christian ideal of a loving God and Father. 

foreign gods] The worship of the risen Jesus sounded to Greek 
ears like the addition of another foreign deity to the Greek 
Pantheon. 

19. It is uncertain whether the name Areopagus (J/ara’ hill ) 
denotes the hill or the ancient court which sat there and took its 
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we know what this new teaching is, which is spoken 
of by thee? For thou bringest certain amazing things 20 
to our ears: we would know therefore what these 
things mean. (Now all the Athenians and the 21 
strangers sojourning there had leisure for nothing else, 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.) And 22 
Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus, and said, 
Men of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye 
are somewhat religious. For as I went about, and 23 
observed the objects of your worship I found an 


name from it; but the statement that the men, who encountered 
Paxil and questioned him, laid hold of him also and brought him to 
the Areopagus, indicates that they brought him before a court: nor 
was Mars’ hill at all an appropriate place for a public address. The 
subsequent context contains indeed no trace of criminal procedure : 
the motive assigned in v. 21 is simply curiosity : the attitude of 
Paul is not that of a prisoner on his trial, nor is any hint given of a 
verdict being so mucli as expected. A criminal prosecution in 
defence of the established religion would in fact have revolted free- 
thinking and philosophic Athens. On the other hand, Paul’s answer 
does read like a formal vindication of the new creed : there is reason 
to believe that the ancient court retained some function of quasi- 
religious supervision over teaching, though without penal juris¬ 
diction, and one of the hearers is described as a member of the court. 
Though not himself on his trial, his teaching was apparently subjected 
to inquiry before the court. 

22-31. The divine nature forms the central subject of Paul’s 
address. It enlarges on the one God (in contrast with the mere 
puppets whom men call gods)—creator and lord of all, author of life 
and breath and all things—a real living personal God, whose provi¬ 
dence has ordered man’s history, unseen yet ever near, who is man’s 
spiritual father. He it is who now summons men to repentance, 
who has ordained a day of righteous judgment, and given token of 
his will by raising from the dead the future judge of the world. 

22, 23. The existence of altars to an unknown god is confirmed by 
Pausanias (i. 1, 4) and by Philostratus ( Vit. Aj)ollon. vi. 3). The 
apostle interprets it as an indication of right religious instinct, groping 
in the dark after the true God, and seizes on this imperfect beginning 
of the fear of God as affording him common ground with his hearers. 
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altar also with this inscription, To an unknown God. 
What therefore ye worship in ignorance, that declare 

24 I unto you. The God that made the world and all 
things therein—he, being Lord of heaven and earth, 

25 dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither 
is he tended by mens hands, as though he needed 
anything, seeing he himself giveth to all life and 

26 breath and all things: and he made from one father 
every nation of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, determining appointed times and the bounds 

27 of their habitation; that they should seek God, if 
they might indeed feel after him and find him, though 

2S he is not really far from each one of us: for in him 
we live and move and have our being; as certain 
also of your own poets have said, For we are his 

29 offspring also. Being then the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device 

30 of man. Now the times of ignorance God overlooked; 
but now announceth to men that all everywhere 

31 should repent; inasmuch as he hath appointed a day, 
in the which he will judge the world in righteousness 
by the man whom he hath ordained; whereof he 

24. This verse coincides closely with the argument and language 
of Stephen in vii. 48. 

25. This language points to ceremonial attendance rendered by the 
priests, such as washing and dressing the statues, carrying them in 
state, installing them on couches for the banquet, which confounded 
the idol form with the deity. 

28. In order the better to gain a hearing, Paul adopts the language 
of Greek poets, Aratus and perhaps Cleanthes, describing man as the 
offspring of God, to express the Scripture revelation that man is 
made in the image of God. So Adam is called in Luke iii. 38 the 
son of God, and God is described in Heb. xii. 9 as the Father of our 
spirits. 
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hath given assurance unto all men, in that he raised 
him from the dead. Now when they heard 32 

of a resurrection of the dead, some mocked, but others 
said, We will hear thee yet again of this matter. So 33 
Paul departed from among them. But certain men 34 
clave unto him, and believed: among whom was 
also Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Dam aids, and others with them. 

After these things he departed from Athens, and 18 
came to Corinth. And he found a certain Jew 2 


32. The immortality of the disembodied spirit was a familiar 
thought to Athenians, not so the Christian doctrine of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, which excited interest or provoked mockery by its novelty. 

1. There was little in the new Corinth to recall the more famous 
ancient city. Her imperial pride as the mother of colonies, the 
hereditary dignity and splendour of her merchant princes, the 
artistic skill of her artisans, had perished in the utter ruin of city 
and people in b.c. 146. Roman Corinth was a new colony consisting 
mainly of freedmen, planted by J. Caesar in his last years. It soon 
became a wealthy mart of commerce, the capital of Achaia and 
residence of the proconsul, but suffered from democratic license and 
turbulence. The Isthmian games were revived, it became a favourite 
resort of pleasure seekers, and the temple of Aphrodite became 
again infamous for vicious self-indulgence. But with all its vices 
the growing city offered a more favourable opening for the preaching 
of the gospel by its vigorous and varied life than philosophic Athens, 
and Paul made it his home for nearly two years. 

2. Aquila and Priscilla were intimately associated with the life of 
Paul as fellow-labourers both in the gospel and in daily handiwork 
for some years after their conversion. He abode with them during 
his long stay at Corinth : when he departed they crossed with him 
to Ephesus, took up their abode there as pioneers of the gospel 
during his visit to Jerusalem, and probably provided a home and 
manual employment for him on his return. They were still there on 
the eve of his departure two years afterwards, and in the course of 
that year preceded him to Rome, probably with a view to preparing 
the way for him there as at Ephesus. 

Their exile therefore was not permanent: probably the edict which 
drove Jews from Rome was a temporary police regulation: neither 

T 
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named Aquila, a man of Pontus by birth, lately 
come from Italy with his wife Priscilla, because 
Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart 

3 from Rome: and he came unto them: and because 
he was of the same craft he abode with them, and 
they wrought, for by their craft they were tent- 

4 makers. And he discoursed in the synagogue every 

5 sabbath, and persuaded Jews and Greeks. But 

when Silas and Timothy came down from Mace¬ 
donia, Paul was taken up wholly with the word, 

6 testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ. But 


Josephus nor Tacitus notices it; Dio Cassius, while mentioning the 
closing of their synagogues, adds that they were not expelled; 
Suetonius alone confirms the statement here made, and attributes 
the expulsion to constant disorders instigated by Chrestus—perhaps 
a blundering allusion to feuds between Jews and Christians, perhaps 
a reference to the many false Christs of this period. Certainly the 
edict was no longer in force when the epistle to the Romans was 
written ; for greetings are there sent, not only to Aquila and Priscilla, 
but to other Jewish Christians, who had apparently been brought to 
Christ like them in Corinth or Ephesus, and had since returned to 
Rome. 

3. Tents and rough garments were made of Cilician cloth, a local 
fabric of goat’s hair. Paul had probably been taught this local 
handicraft at Tarsus according to the Jewish habit of instructing 
young men of education in some mechanical industry. He resorted 
in like manner to manual labour for his own support at Thessalonica 
(I Thess. ii. 9) and at Epliesus (Acts xx. 34). 

5. Paul’s complete devotion to the ministry of the Word after the 
coming of Silas and Timothy is contrasted with his previous occupa¬ 
tion for many hours in manual labour except on the Sabbath day. 
The reason for this change is not stated here, but is found in 2 Cor. 
xi. 8, 9 and Phil. iv. 15. They brought him a contribution from 
Macedonia, which set him free from the obligation of daily labour, 
and enabled him to give his whole time to the Word. 

On withdrawing from the synagogue Paul shook out his garments, 
as he had shaken the dust off his feet in departing from Antioch 
(xiii. 51), according to Christ’s command in Matt. x. 14. The 
denunciation, Your blood be upon your own heads, was familiar to 
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when they set themselves against him and blasphemed, 
he shook out his raiment, and said unto them, 
Your blood be upon your own heads: I am clean; 
from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. And 7 
he removed thence, and went into the house of 
a certain man named Titius Justus, one that wor¬ 
shipped God, whose house joined hard to the synagogue. 
But Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, believed 8 
the Lord with all his house; and many of the 
Corinthians hearing believed, and were baptized. And 9 
the Lord spake unto Paul at night in a vision, Be 
not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: for 10 
I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to 
hurt thee: for I have much people in this city. And 11 
he took his seat for a year and six months, teaching 
the word of God among them. But when 12 


the Jew (Lev. xx. 9, 2 Sam. i. 16, Ezek. xxxiii. 4). By clean is 
meant clear of guilt as to their blood (comp. xx. 26). The warning 
from henceforth is limited to Corinth. He still continued to address 
the Jews first in every city that he visited. 

7, 8. This secession from the synagogue of Corinth is the first 
distinct note of Christian separation from the Jewish church. The 
Christian congregation found a home in the house of Justus, a devout 
Gentile (‘one that worshipped God’), though including Jewish con¬ 
verts like Crispus—probably one of the early converts made before 
the coming of Silas and Timothy, for he was baptized by Paul 
himself (1 Cor. i. 14-16). 

9-11. The vision was probably granted soon after the open rup¬ 
ture, for its object was to encourage Paul amidst threats of Jewish 
violence. After this ensued eighteen quiet months, during which 
he sat after the fashion of a Jewish rabbi, teaching in the house of 
Justus. Before these eighteen months he had spent much time in 
Corinth, for he had been preaching habitually in the synagogue 
before the coming of Silas and Timothy; and he remained many 
days after Gallio’s hearing of his case, so that his whole stay at 
Corinth cannot have fallen far short of two years. 

12-17. Achaia, having been handed over by Claudius to the charge 
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Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, the Jews with one 
accord made a set assault upon Paul, and brought 

13 him before the judgment-seat, saying, This man 
persuadeth men to worship God contrary to the 

14 law. And as Paul was about to open his mouth, 
Gallio said unto the Jews, If it were a matter of 
wrong or wicked mischief, 0 ye Jews, reason would 

15 that I should bear with you: but if there be questions 
about words and names and your own law, look to 
it yourselves ; I am not minded to be judge of such 

16 matters. And he drave them from the judgment-seat. 

17 And they all laid hold on Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before the judgment-seat. 
And Gallio cared for none of these things. 

18 And Paul, after tarrying yet many days more, 
took his leave of the brethren, and sailed away for 
Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila: having 

of the senate, was at this time governed by a proconsul. The office 
was now filled by L. J. A. Gallio, the brother of Seneca, whom he 
describes as of easy careless temper. This may have emboldened 
the Jews to bring their complaint before his tribunal. They claimed 
jurisdiction over Christians as members of their synagogue (for 
Roman law allowed wide discretion to subject provinces in the 
management of their own religious affairs). Rut after the admission 
of Gentile converts and the secession of the Christian congregation, 
the claim of authority was clearly inadmissible. The Jewish rulers 
had neither moral nor legal right; and Gallio’s decision was true to 
the Roman principles of universal toleration, wherever religion was 
not made a pretext for sedition, disorder, or debauchery. But his 
subsequent indifference to the maltreatment of the Jewish leader 
argues a prejudice in his mind against them, which was not un¬ 
common amidst the Roman nobility. 

18. The shaving of the hair indicates the nature of Paul's vow, as 
avow of separation like that of the Nazirite prescribed in Numb. vi. 
The essential ceremony in these vows consisted in the presentation 
of the hair of separation with certain specified sacrifices at the altar. 
The vow could only be consummated therefore at the temple ; and 
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shorn his head in Cenchreae: for he had a vow. 
And they stayed at Ephesus: and them he left 19 
there, and himself entered into the synagogue, and 


it appears from Acts xxi. 27 that it was the practice of the Nazirites 
to attend for seven days in the temple before the completion of the 
vow. The preceding period of separation was of indefinite dura¬ 
tion and was not necessarily spent at Jerusalem, though it often was 
so : Josephus mentions thirty days as a common period of separation 
{ J . W. ii. 15, 1). The hair was shorn at the beginning and end of 
the period, so as to present that grown in the interval. As the 
conditions of the vow forbade intercourse for a time with Gentile 
Christians, Paul deferred its commencement till he had left Corinth 
and was about to embark. 

This vow is a signal proof of Paul’s readiness to become all things 
to all men for the gospel's sake. He had been driven to break 
altogether with the synagogue at Corinth, and had been recently 
prosecuted by the Jews for breach of the law~, though without 
success. Yet he now lays this voluntary burden on himself, in 
order to appear at Jerusalem as a true Hebrew and a faithful 
disciple of Moses. For what purpose was this? evidently that he 
might retain the sympathy of the churches of the circumcision, and 
that they might know that the apostle to the Gentiles still paid 
homage to the law, and submitted to its rules. For next after the 
freedom of the Gentile churches the crying need of the Church at 
this time was unity between its two sections. He was even now 
foremost in the struggle for Christian freedom ; but the greater his 
success, the more solicitous did he become to maintain intact the 
brotherhood between the uncircumcision and the circumcision. 

19. Hifi next care after cementing the alliance with the circum¬ 
cision was to draw closer the union of the Pauline churches. For 
the Christians of Macedonia and Achaia were divided from the 
brethren in Asia Minor by the great province of Asia, and an apostle 
with the eye of a statesman could not but long to fill the gap in the 
continuous chain of Christian churches. Asiatic Greece offered also 
an exceptionally promising field for his mission ; for it was full of 
populous cities, and the Asiatic Greeks, an active-minded and culti¬ 
vated race, had already acquired much of the preliminary training 
of the synagogue from the considerable Jewish colonies there planted, 
and were otherwise by language and education specially accessible 
to his teaching. Once already he had planned to penetrate this 
province from the East; but the Spirit then overruled his purpose, 
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20 reasoned with the Jews. But when they asked him 

21 to abide longer time, he consented not; but bade 
them farewell, saying, I will return again unto you, 

22 if God will; and put to sea from Ephesus. And 
he landed at Caesarea, and went up and saluted 

23 the church, and went down to Antioch. And after 
he had spent a certain time there, he departed, and 
went through the Galatian country and Phrygia in 
order, strengthening all the disciples. 

24 Now a certain Jew named Apollos, an Alexandrian 
by birth, a learned man, came to stay at Ephesus; 

25 and he was mighty in the scriptures. This man 
had been instructed in the way of the Lord; and 
being fervent in the Spirit, he spake and taught 
diligently the things concerning Jesus, knowing only 


sending him first across to Europe. He was now bent on a fresh 
effort to plant the standard of the cross at Ephesus, and landed 
there accordingly on his way to Jerusalem, to deliver a preliminary 
address and establish Aquila and Priscilla there as pledges of his 
own speedy return. 

22. Under these circumstances he did not linger at Jerusalem ; 
but after greeting the Church, and completing his vow, hurried on 
to the mother church at Antioch to report the result of his mission 
and secure their approval. From Antioch he proceeded overland to 
Ephesus, visiting by the way the four existing churches in South 
Galatia, and some others in Phrygia, which had been planted during 
his absence—perhaps Metropolis and Apamea, which were not far 
from the Pisidian Antioch, not Colossae, for that church was one of 
the fruits of his subsequent labours at Ephesus (Col. ii. 1 ). 

24-28. The description of Apollos as a learned Alexandrian, 
mighty in the Scriptures, suggests that he had been trained in that 
famous school of Jewish theology to employ the resources of Greek 
as well as Hebrew philosophy and criticism in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Even after his conversion his special power was 
manifested in supporting the claims of Jesus from Messianic pro¬ 
phecy. Though his knowledge and teaching about Jesus was 
accurate to a certain extent, it was founded mainly on the baptism 
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the baptism of John: and he began to speak boldly 26 
in the synagogue. But when Priscilla and Aquila 
heard him, they took him unto them, and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly. And 27 
when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, the 
brethren encouraged him and wrote to the disciples 
to receive him: and when he was come, he helped 
them much, which had believed, through the grace 
given him: for he powerfully confuted the Jews, 28 
and that publicly, shewing by the scriptures that 
Jesus was the Christ. 

And it came to pass, while Apollos was at Corinth, 19 
that Paul after passing through the inland parts 
came to Ephesus, and found certain disciples: and 2 
he said unto them, Did ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye believed ? And they said unto him, Nay, 
we did not so much as hear whether there was a 
Holy Ghost. And he said, Into what then were 3 


and teaching of John the Baptist: he had not yet received Christian 
baptism, nor known its spirit and power: probably he knew Jesus 
only in his earthly life, not as his risen and ascended Lord. His 
success at Corinth is testified in 1 Cor. iii. 4-6 : he returned however 
after a time to Ephesus (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 12). 

27. the brethren] He could not have a better introduction at this 
time to the Corinthian church than that of Aquila and Priscilla 
with the church in their house. 

2-7. The narrative of these twelve disciples follows immediately 
on the episode of Apollos ; and their imperfect faith so closely 
resembles his that they may reasonably be regarded as either a fruit 
of his earlier teaching or in some way connected with him. They 
seem to have been accepted as members of the Church in virtue of 
their baptism without due inquiry as to its nature until Paul 
noticed their lack of spiritual gifts. They did not disclaim all 
knowledge of the Spirit, as the B. V. conveys (for John the Baptist 
had himself spoken expressly of Jesus baptizing with the Spirit), 
but stated that they did not so much as hear of him at their 
conversion. 
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ye baptized ? And they said, Into John s baptism. 

4 And Paul said, John baptized with the baptism of 
repentance, speaking unto the people that they 
might believe on him which should come after him, 

5 that is, on Jesus. And when they heard, they were 

6 baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. And 
when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came on them; and they spake with tongues, 

7 and prophesied: and the men were in all about 

8 twelve. And he went into the synagogue, 

and spake boldly for the space of three months, 
discoursing and persuading them concerning the king- 

9 dom of God. But when some were hardened and 
disobedient, speaking evil of the Way before the 


8 .... Ephesus, once the city of Ionian Greeks and now the capital 
of a Roman province and seat of a proconsul, had become under the 
fostering care of Greek monarchs the principal emporium for the 
trade of Asia Minor. These kings, being also masters of Sj-ria, had 
encouraged the settlement of a large Jewish colony in this as in 
other cities (Jos. Ant. xii. 3. 4), so that Paul found a synagogue 
there as a starting-place for his mission. The effect of his prolonged 
ministry there was not limited to the city, though he himself abode 
in Ephesus. He made it a centre for the diffusion of the gospel 
throughout Asiatic Greece by means of his disciples. In this way 
were founded the seven churches of the Apocalypse : the churches of 
the Lycus valley, mentioned in the Epistle to the Colossians, which 
exhibits his apostolic care for these churches, also owed their origin 
to his labours at Ephesus, though they had not seen his face in the 
flesh. 

9. Greater publicity was given to the secession from the synagogue 
at Ephesus than at Corinth ; for there he had merely withdrawn to 
an adjoining house, now he resorted to a lecture-hall, formerly 
occupied by a Greek sophist, one Tyrannus. Apparently he had 
now adopted this course as a settled policy for encountering Jewish 
opposition in every city, perhaps after consultation with the church 
of Antioch. 

the Way] Christianity was so designated as early as the first per¬ 
secution (ix. 2). 
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multitude, he withdrew from them, and separated the 
disciples, discoursing daily in the school of Tyrannus. 
And this continued for the space of two years; so io 
that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word 
of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks. And n 

God wrought special miracles by the hands of 
Paul : so that handkerchiefs or aprons even were 12 
carried off from his body to the sick, and the dis¬ 
eases departed from them, and the evil spirits went 
out. But certain also of the strolling Jews, exorcists, 13 
took upon them to name over them which had the 
evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, I 
adjure you by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth. And 14 
there were seven sons of one Sceva a Jew, a chief 
priest, which did this. And the evil spirit answered 15 


10. The two years here specified seem to include the three months 
of synagogue preaching; for Paul left Ephesus about Pentecost in 
50, and he cannot have arrived much earlier in the year 54, as he 
had previously sailed from Corinth to Caesarea ami paid a hurried 
visit to Jerusalem and Antioch {see Intr. p. 29). The second clause 
also describes the whole effect of Paul’s ministry there. 

12. Apparently cures were wrought at a distance from Paul by 
the application of his garments ; but the narrative gives no account 
of the circumstances under which they were wrought. The touch 
of Christ’s garment was once effectual to heal, but it is clear that 
the garment had no virtue in itself apart from his conscious agency: 
and here it may be presumed that some direct exertion of Paul’s 
will was put forth to heal. 

13. Luke xi. 19 mentions Jewish exorcists, who cast out evil 
spirits. Jews are also mentioned as practising sorcery (Acts xiii. 6). 
Hut the professors of magical arts at Ephesus were probably votaries 
of Artemis for the most part, as special virtue was attributed to her 
shrines. 

14. a chief priest] This designation was applied rather loosely 
to all priests who had a position of authority as members of the 
Sanhedrin or heads of courses. 

15. The answer of the evil spirit makes a distinction between 
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and said unto them, Jesus I know, and about Paul 

16 I know; but who are ye ? And the man in whom 
the evil spirit was leaped on them, and mastered 
both of them, and prevailed against them, so that 
they fled out of that house naked and wounded. 

17 And this became known to all, both Jews and Greeks, 
that dwelt at Ephesus; and fear fell on them all, 
and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified. 

18 Many also of them that had believed came giving 

19 thanks, and reporting the deeds of those men. And 
a great number of them that practised curious arts 
brought their books together, and burnt them in the 
sight of all: and they counted the price of them, and 

20 found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. So by might 
of the Lord the word grew and prevailed. 

21 Now after these things were ended, Paul purposed 
in the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia 


Jesus and his servant Paul, as the form of adjuration had done. 
Jesus I know, and I know about Paul, i.e. about his preaching. 
The language does not express the same personal knowledge of Paul 
as of his Lord. 

19. By curious are meant magical arts. The coin (drachma) 
employed in computing the value of the books was the equivalent in 
Greek currency to the Roman denarius, a silver coin somewhat less 
than a franc. 

21. This verse sketches briefly but clearly the scheme of future 
action which Paul propounded before leaving Ephesus. It embraced 
first a visitation of the Greek churches in Europe, next a visit to 
Jerusalem, then a mission to Rome. He did not in fact reach Rome 
till four years later, and then only as a prisoner. But the purpose 
is notwithstanding regarded as a suggestion of the Spirit: just as in 
xx. 22, Paul declares himself bound in the Spirit to go forward to 
Jerusalem, whatever may betide him there, so here he is described 
as purposing in the Spirit. The three epistles of this year to the 
Corinthians and Romans further develop his motives and exhibit 
the far-reaching design which he had conceived. It embraced first 
the union of the Pauline churches in a joint scheme for the relief of 
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and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have 
been there, I must also see Rome. And sending into 22 
Macedonia two of them that ministered unto him, 
Timothy and Erastus, he himself stayed for a while 


Christian poverty in Palestine, then a mission to the farthest western 
bounds of the Roman Empire together with Rome itself. Having 
in the previous year sounded the Corinthian and Galatian groups, 
and received a favourable answer, he gradually expanded his design 
into a general contribution and representative deputation from all 
the churches he had planted in Greece and Asia Minor. The com¬ 
bination of these four important groups, Galatia and Asia, Macedonia 
and Achaia, in one joint manifestation of brotherly fellowship with 
the church of the circumcision was the climax of his apostolic labours 
in the East. It not only sealed the success of the gospel amidst the 
Greeks, but paved the way for a federation of all the churches, and 
gave promise of realising at last that magnificent conception of 
Christian unity which found expression in his epistle to the Ephesians. 
Hence his intense earnestness to be himself the bearer of this message 
of peace and love to the church of Jerusalem. Until he had set this 
seal to the union of the Eastern churches he did not feel free to enter 
on a mission to Rome and the West. 

The most immediate call however upon the apostle came from 
the Corinthian and Macedonian churches; for the disorders in the 
church of Corinth had reached a height which seriously needed 
apostolic intervention, and his previous visit to Macedonia had been 
so quickly broken off everywhere by the violence of his adversaries 
that he had been unable to do more in person than open the gospel 
campaign, leaving to others the duty of following up and extending 
his work. His first plan had been to go into Macedonia by way of 
Corinth, crossing the Aegean Sea direct to that city, and to return 
in like manner through Corinth. But eventually he decided to write 
a previous letter of reproof to Corinth, and accordingly he delayed 
his visit till after his tour in Macedonia, which occupied several 
months {2 Cor. i. 15, 16, 23). 

22. Timothy had instructions to proceed to Corinth eventually 
(1 Cor. iv. 17), but only in certain contingencies (1 Cor. xvi. 10) : his 
first mission (it seems) was into Macedonia, and it appears from 
2 Cor. i. 1 that he was still in Macedonia with Paul -when that 
epistle was written. One object of his mission with Erastus, perhaps 
its principal motive, was to start the collection for the saints, which 
was habitually made before the coining of Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 2). 
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23 to preach in Asia. And at that time there 

24 arose no small stir about the Way. For a certain 
man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made 
silver shrines of Diana, brought no little business 

25 unto the craftsmen; whom he gathered together 
with the workmen of like occupation and said, Sirs, 
ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. 

26 And ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath per¬ 
suaded and turned away much people, saying that 

27 they be no gods which are made with hands: and 
not only is there danger that this our trade come 
into disrepute, but even that the temple of the 


23. the Way] Compare ix. 2. 

24. The Ephesian Artemis (Diana) wag a distinct goddess from her 
Hellenic namesake the virgin huntress and moon-goddess, being in 
fact an Oriental personification of Nature as the universal mother. 
Her temple, restored with great magnificence after its destruction 
by fire on the night of Alexander’s birth, was one of the most 
famous in the world; and a stream of pilgrims resorted to it from 
motives of devotion or curiosity. A busy traffic in votive offerings 
sprang up in consequence ; and the manufacture of shrines became 
an important industry. These shrines were models of the sanctuary, 
representing the goddess seated in her temple-chamber with attendant 
symbols. The majority were of marble and terra-cotta, and speci¬ 
mens of these still abound : they were used for dedication at home 
and in tombs as well as in the temple. The more valuable and 
ornamental specimens in silver have disappeared, probably on 
account of their intrinsic value. Demetrius was a master silver¬ 
smith, probably head of a guild, who gave employment to many 
workmen under him. When the temple industries were threatened 
by the spread of Christianity, the silversmiths became the natural 
leaders of the heathen reaction, as the most skilful and best-paid 
artisans: the mercenary motives of the movement are almost 
cynically avowed, in spite of an affectation of pious zeal for the 
honour of the goddess. 

25. wealth] Not riches, but comfort and well-being, according to 
is told English sense. 
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great goddess Diana be made of no account, and even 
that she be at the point to be brought down from 
her magnificence, whom all Asia and the world wor¬ 
shipped. And when they heard this, they were filled 28 
with wrath, and cried out, saying, Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians. And the city was filled with the con- 29 
fusion: and they rushed with one accord into the 
theatre, having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, men 
of Macedonia, Paul's companions in travel. And 30 
when Paul would have entered in unto the people, 
the disciples suffered him not. And certain also of 31 
the chief officers of Asia, which were his friends, 
sent unto him, and besought him not to adventure 
himself into the theatre. Some therefore cided one 32 
thing, and some another: for the assembly was con¬ 
fused ; and the more part knew not wherefore they 
were come together. And some of the multitude 33 


27. gTeat] This was the official title of the goddess, regularly used in 
addressing her : the craftsmen accordingly adopted it as a popular cry. 

29. The theatre was often the regular meeting-place for the 
popular assembly in Greek cities ; but this was a tumultuous gather¬ 
ing, who, failing to find Paul himself, hurried off two Christians to 
give account of their doctrine. 

A Macedonian Aristarchus is mentioned in xx. 4 as a delegate 
from Thessalonica. (See also xxvii. 2.) 

31. chief officers] A board of ten commissioners entitled Asiarchs 
was elected annually by the cities of Asia to defray the expense and 
superintend the management of the religious festivals and public 
games in honour of the emperor and the gods throughout the pro¬ 
vince. Eusebius, in relating the martyrdom of Poly carp, mentions 
one of them as presiding in the theatre {Hist. Eccl. iv. 15) ; and the 
theatre at Ephesus was probably under their charge. They belonged 
to the wealthiest class of provincials. 

33. The object of the Jews in putting forward Alexander as spokes¬ 
man was no doubt to dissociate themselves from the Christians. But 
their antagonism to idolatry was too notorious for the mob to listen. 
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instructed Alexander, the Jews putting him forward. 
And Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 

34 have made defence unto the people. But when they 
knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice about 
the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of 

35 the Ephesians. Howbeit the townclerk quieted the 
multitude, and said, Men of Ephesus, what man is 
there then that knoweth not how that the city of 
the Ephesians is temple-keeper of the great Diana, 
and of the image which fell down from heaven? 

36 Seeing then that these things cannot be gainsaid, yc 

37 ought to be quiet and to do nothing rash. For ye 
have brought hither these men, which are neither 
robbers of temples nor blasphemers of our goddess. 

38 If therefore Demetrius and the craftsmen which are 
with him have a matter against any man, the courts 
are open, and there are proconsuls; let them implead 

39 one another. Or if ye seek anything further, it shall 

40 be settled in the lawful assembly. For we are in 


35. The townclerk was probably the highest municipal authority. 
He had charge of the official documents of the city. 

temple-keeper] Ephesus prided itself on the designation temple- 
keeper to Artemis, as did other cities connected with famous temples, 
though the term was originally applied to ordinary attendants on 
the temple. 

37. The language of the townclerk, and the friendly warning of 
the Asiarchs before-mentioned, prove how little religious hostility 
had been hitherto roused by the Christian preaching among the upper 
class of Gentiles. 

38. The grievance of the craftsmen was either matter for the 
courts of law to decide between the two parties, or for the regular 
assembly to legislate about. But the present gathering was 
thoroughly lawless; and the warning there are proconsuls was 
perhaps intended to remind them, not only that he administered 
justice, but that they were insulting the majesty of the Empire, 
which he represented. 
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danger to be accused of riot concerning this day’s 
assembly, there being no man guilty by reason of 
whom we shall be able to give account of this con¬ 
course. And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed 41 
the assembly. 

And after the uproar had ceased Paul, having sent 20 
for the disciples and exhorted them, took leave of 
them and departed for to go into Macedonia. And 2 
when he had gone over those parts, and had given 
them much exhortation, he went into Greece; and 3 
spent three months: and a plot being laid against 
him by the Jews, when he was about to put to sea 
for Syria, he determined to return through Macedonia, 
And there accompanied him as far as Asia Sopater 4 


1, 2. Paul wrote to the Corinthians that he should tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8), but he seems to have hastened his 
departure in consequence of the riot, which alarmed the authorities 
for the peace of the city. It appears incidentally that he left Ephesus 
soon after that epistle was written, for, though the letter called for 
an immediate reply and produced a sincere penitence which must 
have sought expression without needless delay, he did not receive 
the answer before he arrived in Macedonia, and did not even expect 
it till he reached Troas : probably therefore he left Ephesus before 
Pentecost. As he spent three months of the next winter only at 
Corinth, the mission to Macedonia appears to have absorbed more 
than six months. The language in which he described it at the time 
gives an impression of its extent and thoroughness, round about even 
unto Illyricum I have fully preached the gospel (Rom. xv. 19). 

4, 5. Hitherto Paul has travelled with one or two companions only. 
Here a detailed list is given of seven Christians, besides the author, 
who accompany him to Jerusalem. The prominent mention in 
several cases of the churches to which they belonged indicates that 
they were representatives chosen by the churches to carry their 
bounty to Jerusalem. (See note on xix. 21.) At the head of the list, 
as invested with some special precedence, stands Sopater of Beroea, 
though his church was one of the smallest. It may reasonably be 
inferred that he was the Christian appointed by the churches as a 
body to travel with Paul in charge of the fund (2 Cor. viii. 19). No 
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the son of Pyrrhus, of Beroea; and of the Thessalonians 
Aristarchus; and Secundus, and Gaius of Derbe, and 
Timothy. But as for those of Asia, Tychicus and 

5 Trophimus, they had come, and were waiting for us 

6 at Troas. And we sailed away from Philippi after 
the days of unleavened bread, and came unto them 
to Troas within five days; where we abode seven 


mention ia made in this list of the Achaian or Galatian churches, 
though both were contributors : but Gaius of Derbe and Timothy 
belonged to the latter group ; and Secundus, who is otherwise un¬ 
known, may well have represented the former. As far as Philippi 
these deputies alone accompanied Paul: at Philippi the author 
joined them, and from that time he speaks of the deputation in the 
first person plural, and identifies himself with them throughout as 
a colleague. As he before distinctly associated himself with the 
mission to Macedonia, and abode at Philippi for the purpose, it may 
be reasonably conjectured that he was representative of that church, 
which had thrown itself with characteristic liberality into this 
scheme (2 Cor. viii. 1 ), but finds otherwise no place in the text. At 
Troas the deputation was completed by the addition of Tychicus and 
Trophimus. Both these were probably Ephesians, Trophimus certainly 
was ; but they came as representatives of the whole Asiatic group, 
and are so designated. According to the original plan, they were to 
have been picked up at Ephesus after crossing from Corinth, but 
Troas had now been chosen as the most convenient starting-point for 
the voyage to Syria. 

Sopater] This may be the Sosipater who was with Paul at Corinth 
(Rom. xvi. 21 ). He is otherwise unknown. 

Aristarchus] This is probably the Aristarchus mentioned in 
xix. 29 and xxvii. 2. 

Qaius] The local designation of Derbe is probably added to dis¬ 
tinguish him from other Christians of the same name, e.g. Gaius the 
Macedonian in xix. 29, Gaius of Corinth in Rom. xvi. 23. 

Tychicus was afterwards an active agent of the apostle (Eph. vi. 
21, Col. iv. 7, 2 Tim. iv. 12, Tit. iii. 12). 

6 . within] The five days include probably some time spent at 
Neapolis; the whole time between Philippi and Troas is here 
reckoned, not merely the sea-voyage : a previous crossing took but 
two days. 

Some stay at Troas was unavoidable as a vessel had to be pro- 
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clays. And upon the first day of the week, 

when we were gathered together to break bread, Paul 7 
was discoursing with them, being about to depart on 
the morrow; and prolonged his speech until midnight. 
And there were many lights in the upper chamber, 
where we were gathered together. And there sat in 8 
the window a certain young man named Eutychus, who 9 
becoming oppressed with deep sleep as Paul discoursed, 
and being still more overcome with the sleep, fell down 
from the third story, and was taken up dead. And 
Paul went down, and fell on him, and embracing him 10 
said, Make not this ado; for his life is in him. And 
when he had gone up, and had broken the bread, n 
and eaten, and had talked with them a long while, 
even till break of day, he so departed. And they 
brought the lad alive, and were not a little comforted. 12 
But we, going before to the ship, put to sea 
for Assos, there intending to take in Paul: for so 13 


cured and equipped for the long coasting voyage, but it was prolonged 
to seven days to enable the apostle to complete his ministry at Troas. 
He had hurried away from this place reluctantly the year before 
(2 Cor. ii. 13), and lingered now to the last possible moment. It 
formed an important link of communication between Macedonia and 
Asia Minor. 

7. The reference in 1 Cor. xvi. 2 to the first day of the week as 
the regular time for collecting church alms suggests that the Pauline 
churches had already adopted that as their special day of meeting in 
place of the Jewish Sabbath. On breaking of bread see ii. 42, 46. 

9-12. The account of Eutychus’ fatal accident and revival is 
singularly precise and graphic, besides resting on the authority of an 
eye-witness ; for the author was present. The reality of the miracle 
can only be questioned by impeaching his veracity or his competence. 
The action of Paul in raising Eutychus to life reproduces that of 
Elijah and Elisha. 

13-17. From Troas to Patara the party, now nine in all, charter a 
coasting vessel to be at their own disposal. As it had to round the 
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had he appointed, intending himself to go by land. 

14 And as he came to meet us at Assos, we took him 

15 in, and came to Mitylene. And we sailed away thence, 
and landed the following day over against Chios; and 
the next day we touched at Samos; and the day 

16 after we came to Miletus. For Paul had determined 
to sail past Ephesus that he might not have to spend 
time in Asia: for he was hastening, if it were possible 
for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. 

17 And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and called 

18 to him the elders of the church. And when they 
were come to him, he said unto them, 


promontory Lectum before entering the channel between Lesbos and 
the mainland, Paul saved some hours by going to Assos overland. 
Thence their course took them past the islands Lesbos, Chios, and 
Samos to Miletus in Northern Caria, which was a day’s journey to 
the south of Ephesus. The gathering of the elders there must have 
involved two or three days’ delay, but probably less than it would 
have cost to work into the bay and out again. Nor would the 
apostle have found it easy, when once at Ephesus, to tear himself 
away at once. 

17. elders] The functions of the elders are clearly reflected in the 
address. They had been constituted the local centre of authority 
and influence with apostolic sanction, commissioned by the Spirit to 
watch over the whole social and religious life of the community. 
They combined pastoral duties with the responsibility of government 
and discipline. The daily care of the Church devolved on them in 
the absence of the apostle, 

18-35. No other address of the apostle to a Christian audience is 
reported in the Acts. The occasion too was one of the deepest 
personal interest to speaker and hearers alike. For he was en¬ 
countering certain danger at Jerusalem, was afterwards bound on a 
distant mission which might involve years of absence, and was 
bidding farewell to devoted friends and fellow-labourers, who were 
to fill his place in a beloved church. The address is therefore 
intensely personal and eminently characteristic of the speaker. It 
closely resembles in tone and spirit the most personal passages of 
his epistles, breathing the same readiness to suffer all things for the 
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You know from the first day that I took ship for 
Asia, after what manner I was with you all the time) 
serving the Lord with all lowliness of mind, and with 19 
tears, and with trials which befell me by the plots 
of the Jews: that I shrank not from declaring unto 20 
you aught that was profitable or teaching you, publicly 
and from house to house, testifying both to Jews and 21 
Greeks repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus. And now, behold, I go bound in the 22 
Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there: save that the Holy Ghost 23 
testifieth unto me in city after city, saying that 


gospel’s sake, the same devoted love and care for his children in the 
faith, the same spirit of self-sacrifice. The language is simpler 
however, either because it was spoken, not written, or because it is 
a mere summary of the actual speech delivered. 

The apostle presents his own life to his hearers as a model for their 
imitation, not (as is the case throughout 2 Cor.) in reply to personal 
attacks, or for the sake of vindicating his ministry. He reminds 
them that he had been a humble servant to Christ and faithful 
minister to the Church : ‘ neither fear nor favour had deterred him 
from preaching the whole gospel of repentance and faith, though 
beset with dangers, and now doomed to bonds. For the ministry was 
more precious to him than life. Let them now watch against the 
coming dangers of Christ’s flock, as he had watched night and day 
with tears.’ He finally commends them to God with a farewell 
warning against a selfish or covetous spirit, enforced by the remem¬ 
brance of Ins own labour with his hands, that the Church might not 
be burdened nor the poor go in want. 

22. bound in the Spirit] So xix. 21 spoke of Paul as purposing in 
the Spirit. The antithesis between the bonds of the Spirit and the 
material bonds awaiting him seems intentional. For one already 
bound in the Spirit those bonds had no terror : the warnings which 
met him from city to city (this may refer to Corinth, Thessalonica, 
Philippi, or Troas) had no weight against the inner voice of the 
Spirit bidding him go forward. His resolute determination to face 
imprisonment or death in conducting this deputation to Jerusalem 
shows his sense of its importance. {See note on xix. 21.) 
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24 bonds and afflictions await me. But I hold not my 
life of any account or precious unto myself, so that 
I may fulfil my course, and the ministry which I 
received from the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 

25 of the grace of God. And now, behold, I know that 
ye all, among whom I went about preaching the 

26 kingdom, shall see my face no longer. Wherefore 
I testify unto you this day, that I am pure from 

27 the blood of all men. For I shrank not from declaring 

28 unto you all the counsel of God. Take heed unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, in the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the 
church of God, which he purchased with the blood 

29 of his own son. I know that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing 


25. no longer] The B. V. no more conveys a false impression that 
he was to return no more ; but the real statement of the apostle is 
that he was to remain no longer in these regions of Greece and Asia 
Minor, where he had spent the greater part of his last ten years ; 
in the same strain he wrote to the Romans in the previous winter 
that he hoped to coine to them having no more place in these parts 
{Rom. xv. 23). 

28. overseers] The Greek term episcopos denoted a superintendent 
in the widest sense of the word. It cannot here denote an ecclesias¬ 
tical title as it did a few years later in Phil. i. 1 ; for the context is 
referring not to the title of an office but to the duties incumbent on 
the elders. But this passage makes a considerable step towards the 
ecclesiastical usage by applying the term to the spiritual functions 
with which the Spirit had invested these elders. 

purchased...] This passage has suggested the words of ancient 
collects, which are reproduced in the Ember Collect, roho hast pur¬ 
chased to thyself an universal Church by the precious blood of thy dear 
Son. 

29. The imagery is borrowed from the words of Christ in Matt, 
vii. 15. It is an instructive proof of the free intercourse that pre¬ 
vailed throughout the primitive Church that the principal source 
from which heresies were apprehended was from abroad. 
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the flock; and from among your own selves shall 30 
men arise, speaking perverse things, to draw away 
the disciples after themselves. Therefore watch, 31 
remembering that by the space of three years I ceased 
not to admonish every one night and day with tears. 
And now I commend you to God, and to the word 32 
of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to 
give you your inheritance among all them that are 
sanctified. I coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or 33 
apparel. Ye yourselves call to mind that these hands 34 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were 
with me. In all things I gave you an example, how 35 
that so labouring ye ought to help the weak, and 
to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
himself said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, 36 
and prayed with them all. And they all wept sore, 37 
and fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed him, sorrowing 38 
most of all for the word which he had spoken, that 


31. three years] The stay at Ephesus lasted two years ; a third 
year had since been spent on the coasts of the Aegean, and some at 
least of his hearers had been with him during that year. 

32. The figure of an inheritance among the saints recurs in xxvi. 18 
and often in the Epistles. 

33-35. At Corinth Paul made it his boast in Christ to preach the 
gospel for nought, though justly entitled to maintenance as an 
apostle (1 Cor. ix., 2 Cor. xi. 7-12); he accepted however without 
scruple contributions from former converts. He wrought there with 
his hands for his support : it appears that he did the same at Ephesus, 
probably with Aquila and Priscilla as before. By this practice he at 
once gave an example of disinterested zeal and honest work, and was 
enabled to relieve the destitute. 

35. It is more blessed ...] The stress laid on relief of the poor in 
the primitive Church led perhaps to the preservation of this saying, 
though not recorded by the evangelists. 
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they should behold his face no longer. And they 
brought him on his way unto the ship. 

21 And when it came to the point that we tore our¬ 
selves away from them, and put to sea, we came with a 
straight course unto Cos, and the day following unto 

2 Rhodes, and from thence unto Patara: and finding 
a ship crossing over unto Phoenicia, we went 

3 aboard and put to sea. And when we had come 
in sight of Cyprus, leaving it on the left hand, we 
sailed for Syria, and landed at Tyre: for there the 

4 ship was to unlade her burden. And finding out 
the disciples, we tarried there seven days: and they 
said to Paul through the Spirit, Do not go aboard 

5 to go to Jerusalem. And when it proved that 
the days furnished us, we departed and went our 
way; and they all with wives and children brought 
us on our way, till we were out of the city: and we 

6 kneeled down on the beach and prayed: and after 
bidding each other farewell, we went on board the 

7 ship and they returned home. And we 

having finished our voyage from Tyre, landed at 
Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren, and abode with 


38. no longer] See note on v. 25. 

Miletus, once a famous port, was now some little distance from the 
sea in consequence of the delta formed round the mouth of the 
Maeander. 

1. The north-west winds which prevailed along that coast carried 
them speedily by way of Cos and Rhodes to Patara. Here they 
were on the main track of vessels sailing from the west to Phoenicia, 
and secured places in one bound for Tyre. The only landmark 
on their voyage thither was the south-west coast of Cyprus on 
their left. 

4. Paul did not regard the warning at Tyre as a prohibition of the 
Spirit, but rather like the earlier and later revelations as an intima¬ 
tion of personal risk. 
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them one day. And on the morrow we departed, 8 
and came unto Caesarea: and we entered into 
the house of Philip the evangelist, which was one 
of the seven, and abode with him. Now this man 9 
had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. 
And as we stayed on there some days, there came 10 
down from Judaea a certain prophet, named Agabus. 
And coming to us, and taking up Paul’s girdle, he n 
bound his own feet and hands, and said, Thus saith 
the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews bind at Jerusalem 
the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver 
him into the hands of the Gentiles. And when we 12 
heard these things, both we, and they of that place, 
besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. Then 13 
answered Paul, What do ye, weeping and breaking 
down my heart ? for I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 


8 . Philip’s arrival at Caesarea lias been noted in viii. 40. He had 
now made it his permanent home. Whether he continued his 
missionary labours is not known : his success in Samaria sufficiently 
accounts for the title evanyelist. Eph. iv. 11 distinguishes evangelists 
from apostles and prophets , as inferior to them in the special gifts of 
the Spirit, and from pastors and teachers as engaged in extraordinary 
work of conversion. Timothy wrought the work of an evangelist 
within the sphere of the apostle Paul (2 Tim. iv. 5) as Philip within 
that of the Twelve. The application of the term to missionary work 
continued to the time of Eusebius ( H . E. iii. 37). 

10. The delay at Caesarea may be accounted for by the necessity 
of communicating the arrival of this important deputation to 
Jerusalem beforehand, or providing for their entertainment by 
the way. 

As the prophet Agabus mentioned in xi. 28 came from Jerusalem, 
he is probably the same as the one here mentioned, though the 
identity is not noticed in the text. 

11 . The danger was more distinctly localised in Jerusalem than 
the B. V. suggests : it was there that the threatened bonds awaited 
him : by turning back from that city he might yet be safe. 
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M Lord Jesus. And when he would not be persuaded, 
we ceased, saying, The will of the Lord be done. 

15 And after those days we made ready our baggage, 

16 and went on our way up to Jerusalem. And there 
went with us also certain of the disciples from 
Caesarea, to bring us to the house of one Mnason 
of Cyprus, an old disciple, with whom we should lodge. 

17 And when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren 

18 received us gladly. And the day following Paul 
went in with us unto James; and all the elders 

19 were present. And when he had saluted them, he 

15, 16. An ancient variation of the text suggests that the house 
of Mnason was on the way, not at Jerusalem; and circumstances 
confirm the probability. The journey to Jerusalem (sixty-eight 
Roman miles) required two days at least, and the Christians of 
Caesarea were sure to know where to seek Christian hospitality on 
the way. Rut at Jerusalem the party were the guests of the 
Church. 

17. The leisurely proceedings of the party since reaching Tyre 
indicate that they had then plenty of time to arrive before Pentecost. 
The notes of time lead to the same conclusion. For at Philippi they 
had fifty days before them : allowing for three days’ halt at Miletus 
they reached Patara in twenty-two days. Again, allowing two 
days for the journey from Caesarea to Jerusalem, only twelve were 
spent between the landing at Tyre and the arrival at Jerusalem, 
besides those at Caesarea. There remains therefore an ample 
margin out of the fifty days for the voyage from Patara to Tyre and 
the stay at Caesarea. The presence of Jews from Asia in Jerusalem 
further indicates that it was near the time of the feast. 

In spite of the disastrous result of this visit to the apostle per¬ 
sonally, it succeeded perfectly in its effect on the Church. The 
deputation, consisting in part of Gentile Christians, was cordially 
welcomed by the brethren: the elders under the presidency of 
James gave them a public reception, at which the offerings of the 
Pauline churches were no doubt presented : they glorified God at 
the success of the gospel among the Gentiles: they fully recognised 
the real loyalty of Paul to the law, and suggested means by which 
he might soften the prejudices of the unbelieving Jews, 

18. James] See notes on xii. 17 and xv. 13. 
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recounted one by one the things which God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. And 20 
they, when they heard, glorified God: and they said 
unto him, Thou seest, brother, how many thousands 
there are that have believed among the Jews; and 
they are all zealous for the law: and they have been 21 
informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, tell¬ 
ing them not to circumcise their children, neither to 
walk after the customs. What is it therefore ? they 22 
will certainly hear that thou art come. Do therefore 23 
this that we say to thee: We have four men which 
have bound themselves under a vow: these take, and 24 
purify thyself with them, and be at charges for them, 
that they may shave their heads: and all shall know 
that there is no truth in the things that they have 


20-22. The correct text distinguishes those that have believed from 
the Jews , a term applied throughout the Acts to the unconverted 
exclusively. It is important to note that the two next verses refer 
to the unconverted alone. The Jewish Christians were indeed all 
zealous for the law, but the false reports about Paul were circulated 
amongst the unbelieving only. They it was of whom James said 
they would certainly hear of Paul’s coming. The brethren had 
already welcomed him with joy, but the events at Corinth and 
Ephesus had embittered the Jews more than ever against him. 

23-26. The vow here recorded resembled probably that which 
Paul had himself undertaken (xviii. 18). But the commencement 
of the vow only is there related, here some details of the consumma¬ 
tion. Men of wealth were in the habit of displaying their zeal for 
the law by bearing the charges of Nazirites, and it seems to have 
been the established custom that they should present themselves in 
the temple with those whose charges they bore on seven successive 
days. 

24. The insertion of ‘ orderly * in the B. V. gives a false colour 
to the charge against Paul, who was not accused of disorderly con¬ 
duct, but of bringing circumcision into contempt by treating Gentiles 
as clean. 
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been informed of thee; but that thou thyself also 

25 so walkest as to keep the law. But as touching the 
Gentiles which have believed, we wrote determining 
that they should keep themselves from things sacri¬ 
ficed to idols, and from blood, and from what is 

26 strangled, and from fornication. Then Paul took 
the men, and the next day purifying himself with 
them entered into the temple, to notify the fulfilment 
of the days of purification, until the offering had been 
offered for every one of them. 

27 And when the seven days were almost completed, 
the Jews from Asia beheld him in the temple and 
began to stir up all the multitude; and laid hands 

28 on him, crying out, Men of Israel, help: This is 
the man that teacheth all men everywhere against 
the people, and the law, and this place: and further 
brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath defiled 

29 this holy place. For they had seen before with him 
in the city Trophimus the Ephesian, whom they sup- 

30 posed that Paul had brought into the temple. And 
all the city was moved, and the people ran together: 
and they laid hold on Paul, and dragged him out of the 

31 temple: and straightway the doors were shut. And 
as they sought to kill him, tidings went up to the 
chief captain of the band, that all Jerusalem was astir. 


29. Trophimus the Ephesian was evidently a Gentile convert: he 
has been already named as one of the deputies from the churches of 
Asia. 

30. The closing of the doors was a natural precaution after 
the uproar within the temple and violent expulsion of worship¬ 
pers. 

31. Where the B. V. speaks of the band and chief captain , the 
Greek text indicates by precise military terms a Roman cohort and 
military tribune. This cohort formed the garrison of the tower 
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And forthwith he took soldiers and centurions, and 32 
ran down upon them: and they, when they saw the 
chief captain and the soldiers, left off beating Paul. 
Then the chief captain came near and laid hold on 33 
him, and commanded him to be bound with two 
chains, and began to inquire who he was, and what 
he had done. And some cried one thing against him, 34 
some another, among the multitude: and when he 
could not know the certainty for the uproar, he com¬ 
manded him to be brought into the castle. And 35 
when he came upon the stairs, so it was that he was 
borne of the soldiers for the violence of the crowd; 
for the multitude of the people followed after, crying 36 
out, Away with him. And as Paul was 37 

about to be brought into the castle, he saith 
unto the chief captain, May I say somewhat 
unto thee ? And he said, Dost thou know Greek ? 


Antonia which commanded the temple and its courts, and its com¬ 
mander was responsible for the peace of Jerusalem in the absence of 
the procurator. Special vigilance was exercised during the great 
feasts on account of the religious excitement and concourse of Jews 
from abroad. 

33-40. Josephus mentions an Egyptian impostor who gathered a 
multitude of adherents on the Mount of Olives by promises that 
the walls of Jerusalem would fall down before them. They were 
dispersed by the Roman soldiery with great slaughter, blit he 
escaped (Ant. xx. 8. 6; J. W. ii. 13. 5). The chief captain is led by 
the sudden outburst of indignation against Paul to confound him 
with the Egyptian, and secures him as a prisoner. Paul’s language 
and bearing produce a favourable effect upon him ; but the fresh out¬ 
burst of rage evoked by his speech, which was itself unintelligible to 
the Roman, revives his suspicion that he was a dangerous character. 
The flight of steps leading up directly from the courts of the temple 
to the fortress outside the building offered a convenient position for 
addressing the multitude below. 

36. Away with him] This had been the outcry against Jesus 
(Luke xxiii. 18): it was repeated after Paul’s address. 
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3S Thou art not then the Egyptian, which before 
these days moved sedition, and led out into the 
wilderness the four thousand men of the Assassins. 

39 But Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia, a 
citizen of no mean city: and I beseech thee, give 

40 me leave to speak unto the people. And when he 
had given him leave, Paul, standing on the stairs, 
beckoned with the hand unto the people; and when 
they were much quieted, he spake unto them in the 
Hebrew language, saying, 

22 Brethren and fathers, hear ye my defence which I 
now make unto you. 

2 And when they heard that he spake unto them in 
the Hebrew language, they kept the more quiet; and 
he saith, 

3 I am a Jew, bom in Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought 
up in this city, at the feet of Gamaliel, trained in 
strict observation of the law of our fathers, being 


39. Paul refers to his city Tarsus with just pride ; for it was not 
only the capital of Cilicia and a free city, hut its schools of literature 
and philosophy ranked next to those of Athens and Alexandria 
amidst Greek universities. 

40. The gesture by which Paul appealed for a hearing had a con¬ 
siderable effect in stilling the outcry ; but his use of the Hebrew 
language had more, for though Greek was commonly spoken and 
understood in Jerusalem, the national party clung to Hebrew as the 
language of a genuine Israelite. By Hebrew is meant the later 
dialect, often called Aramaic, which had superseded the Biblical 
Hebrew as the current language of Palestine. 

3-21. Paul recites the facts of his life, as his best vindication. 
Bora a Jew, trained in Jerusalem under the most famous doctor of 
the law, and in strict observance of its requirements, he had proved 
his zeal by persecuting Christians to death, till the voice of Jesus 
from heaven arrested him : the same Jesus also had commissioned 
him, when the Jews would not hear him, to go far off to the Gentiles. 
At this point he was interrupted by an outburst of rage. 
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zealous for God, even as ye all are this day; for 4 
I persecuted this Way unto death, binding and 
delivering into prisons both men and women. As 5 
also the high priest doth bear me witness, and all 
the estate of the elders: from whom I received letters 
also unto the brethren, and was on my way to 
Damascus, to bring them also who had gone there 
bound unto Jerusalem, for to be punished. And it 6 
came to pass that, as I made my journey, and drew 
nigh unto Damascus, about noon, suddenly there 
shone from heaven a great light round about me. 
And I fell unto the ground, and heard a voice saying 7 
unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? And s 
I answered, Who art thou, Lord ? And he said unto 
me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. 
And they that were with me beheld indeed the light, 9 


4. this Way] See note on ix. 2. 

i). The appeal to the testimony of the high priest and Sanhedrin 
was justified by the fact that Saul carried official letters from them 
to the synagogues of Damascus. 

The Greek text here indicates that the Christians whom it was 
proposed to bring bound to Jerusalem were refugees, not citizens of 
Damascus. This explains one of the harshest features of the mission. 
The synagogues were probably urged to deal with citizens, but 
refugees only were to be handed over. The language of xxvi. 
11, I persecuted them unto strange cities , corresponds with this 
view. 

6. The previous history made no definite mention of the hour. 
Here, and in xxvi. 13, Paul, speaking before unbelievers, notices for 
their better assurance of the reality of the vision that it was at 
mid-day. 

8. of Nazareth] This designation of Jesus was omitted in the 
previous history. The addition must have come home to Saul’s 
conscience, for this was the opprobrious term which he had hitherto 
applied to Jesus (see xxvi. 9), and which was still in use amidst his 
present hearers. 

9. It is here stated that the rest of the party did not hear the 
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but they heard not the voice of him that spake to 

10 me. And I said, What shall I do, Lord ? And the 
Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus: 
and there it shall be told thee of all things which 

n are appointed for thee to do. And when I could 
not look upon them for the glory of that light, being 
led by the hand of them that were with me, I came 

12 into Damascus. And one Ananias, reported a devout 
man according to the law by all the Jews which 

13 dwelt there, came unto me and stood over me 
and said, Brother Saul, look up and receive sight. 
And in that very hour I looked up on him and 

14 saw. And he said, The God of our fathers hath 
prepared thee to know his will, and to see the 
Righteous One, and to hear a voice from his mouth, 

15 telling thee that thou shalt be his witness unto all 

16 men of what thou hast seen and heard. And now 
why tarriest thou ? Arise, and be baptized, and wash 


voice. In ix. 7 it is stated that they did hear the sound of the 
voice ; but the natural inference from the narrative is that they 
gathered no distinct meaning from it. There is therefore an 
apparent contradiction, but a substantial agreement. (See note on 
ix. 3 for comparison of the three accounts.) 

12. The interview with Ananias assumes a new aspect in this 
address. The previous narrative presented him as a Christian 
coming in the name of the Lord Jesus ; this as a devout Jew, 
speaking in the name of Jehovah, and designating Christ as the 
Righteous One : the summons to baptism is the only distinct indi¬ 
cation of his faith. The two characters are not altogether 
inconsistent; but it is a conspicuous instance of the freedom with 
which Paul adapted his language to his audience. 

13. The B. V. Receive thy sight gives an imperfect impression of 
the language used, Ananias really summoned Saul to an act of 
faith, look up> which contained an implicit promise that he should 
recover his sight, but demanded a preliminary effort of faith on his 
own part. 
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away thy sins, calling on his name. And it came 17 
to pass, when I had returned to Jerusalem, that while 
I prayed in the temple I fell into a trance, and saw 18 
him saying unto me, Make haste and get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem, because they will not receive wit¬ 
ness from thee concerning me. And I said, Lord, 19 
they know that I imprisoned and beat in every 
synagogue them that believed on thee: and when 20 
the blood of Stephen thy witness was shed, I was 
indeed myself standing by, and approving, and keep¬ 
ing the garments of them that slew him. And he 21 
said unto me, Go thy way: for I will send thee 
away far hence unto Gentiles. And they 22 

gave him audience unto this word, and then lifted 
up their voice, and said, Away with such a fellow 
from the earth, for it was not fit that he should 
live. And as they cried out and threw off their 23 
garments, and cast dust into the air, the chief 24 


17-21. The bitter animosity of the Jews against Saul as a rene¬ 
gade is recorded in ix. 29, but not the appearance of the Lord, 
which belongs to his personal history. 

20. Through the sacredness of blood the Hebrew scriptures taught 
the sanctity of human life. Innocent blood spilt upon the ground 
left an abiding curse on the very land itself until atonement had 
been made. Paul never forgot the guilt he had incurred by the 
blood of Stephen, even after he had found forgiveness in Christ. 

witness] This word has a special force here in connexion with 
v. 18. When Stephen was wittiest of Christ, Saul was a party to his 
death : now that he himself bears witness, the Jews will not 
receive it. 

approving'] The B. V. consenting is quite inadequate to express 
Saul’s entire approval of the martyrdom. 

21. Gentiles] Not the Gentiles . Gentiles are here contrasted with 
Jews as a class : since Jews refused to listen, his mission was to 
Gentiles, as such. 

24. The summary punishment of provincials accused of disorder 
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captain commanded him to be brought into the castle, 
and bade that he should be examined by scourg¬ 
ing; that he might know for what cause they cried 
so against him. But as they tied him up for the 
thongs, Paul said unto the centurion that stood by, 
Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a 

2 5 Roman, and uncondemned ? And when the centurion 
heard it, he went to the chief captain, and told him, 
saying, What art thou about to do ? for this man 

27 is a Roman. And the chief captain came, and said 
unto him, Tell me, art thou a Roman ? And he said, 

28 Yea. And the chief captain answered, With a great 
sum obtained I this citizenship. And Paul said, 

29 But I have been so born. Straightway then they 


by Roman magistrates without form of trial has been already 
exemplified at Philippi. The preparation for scourging is here 
graphically presented : the victim was laid upon a post, his hands 
stretched out above his head, and wrists and ankles securely 
fastened. 

25. Roman law gave stringent protection to citizens against per¬ 
sonal maltreatment by an unlimited right of appeal, to the People of 
old, and now to the Emperor. But in practice this was largely 
subordinated in imperial times to military law. Prisoners like 
Paul, for instance, were habitually chained to a soldier for safe 
custody, while awaiting trial, at the discretion of the officer in 
charge. 

28. Paul did not inherit Roman citizenship by his birth as a 
citizen of Tarsus (for it was not a Roman colony), but in some other 
way. It had probably been conferred on one of his ancestors for 
services rendered to the State. The corrupt intrigues of the im¬ 
perial court fostered so considerable a traffic at this time in the 
franchise that purchase was easy for the chief captain. False claims 
were rare, being easily exposed and severely punished. 

29. The chief captain had laid himself open to a serious charge by 
so far siding with a Jewish mob as to bind a Roman citizen without 
valid charge. This explains his extreme care for the prisoner’s 
safety, and his subsequent pretence that he had interfered for his 
rescue as a citizen. 
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departed from him which were to have examined 
him; and the chief captain also was afraid, when 
he knew that he was a Roman, and that he had 
bound him. 

And on the morrow, desiring to know the cer- 30 
tainty whereof he was accused of the Jews, he 
loosed him, and commanded the chief priests and 
all the council to assemble, and brought Paul down, 
and set him before them. 

And Paul fastening his eyes on the council, said, 23 

Brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before 
God until this day. And the high priest Ananias 2 
commanded them that stood by him to smite him 
on the mouth. Then said Paul unto him, God shall 3 


30. The reference to the Sanhedrin became a necessity when the 
true nature of the charge against Paul was ascertained. It was 
purely a religious question on which the Sanhedrin must be 
consulted. 

1. Attempts have been made to explain Paul’s intent scrutiny of 
the Sanhedrin by a supposed weakness of sight : of which there is 
however no sufficient proof. Nor is the history here noting a 
habitual feature, but an act peculiar to the occasion. He had good 
reason for scrutinising the temper of his audience. For the risk of 
which James had warned him, of reviving the slumbering animosity 
of the Jews against the churches of Palestine, was now imminent. 
The direct issue on which the verdict was likely to turn was his 
admission of uncircumdised converts to the social and religious 
privileges of Israel, which the Church had sanctioned, but the 
Sanhedrin were certain to condemn. His only hope of evading an 
adverse verdict was to direct attention to other Christian doctrines 
on which he might enlist the sympathy of Pharisees. His successful 
appeal to a section of the court is a striking instance of the care with 
which he watched, and adapted himself to the temper of his 
hearers. 

2. Ananias, son of Nebedaeus, had been high priest some years : 
he had been so seriously implicated in the disorders 6f Cunianus’ 
time that he was sent to Rome for trial, but had been acquitted and 
restored (Jos. Ant. xx. 5. 2 and 6. 2). 


x 
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smite thee, thou whited wall: and sit test thou to 
judge me according to the law, and commandest 

4 me to be smitten contrary to the law ? And they 
that stood by said, Revilest thou God’s high priest ? 

5 And Paul said, I wist not, brethren, that it was 
the high priest: for it is written, Thou shalt not 

6 speak evil of a ruler of thy people. But when 
Paul perceived that the one part were Sadducees 


5. It has been argued with great force that Paul could not fail to 
recognise the person of the high priest, since he presided in the 
Sanhedrin in his official robes. But the real meaning of his apology 
is that he did not know who the speaker was. He had heard the 
words, and was provoked by their intemperate violence into an 
angry retort, but did not know from whom they proceeded. The 
kindred phrase whiled sepulchres , in Matt, xxiii. 27, suggests that 
whited wall was a proverbial expression contrasting an outward 
parade of judicial dress with an unjust and insolent spirit. The 
quotation is from Ex. xxii. 2S. 

6-9. The main body of Paul’s defence is not reported, only one 
sentence, which produced a collision with the high priest, and 
another which enlisted the support of the Pharisees. The first 
appears to be the actual opening ; the second is detached from its 
■context. No practised orator would have thrown out at once so 
abrupt an appeal to partisan zeal : it is evidently torn from a 
previous context of which it formed a climax. The language of his 
supporters in v. 9 supplies a clue to his actual line of defence. He 
had evidently pleaded the voice of the risen Jesus as his justification 
before the Sanhedrin, as he did before the multitude and before 
Agrippa ; and had used it as an argument for the Resurrection, as 
he did before the king. Now the Pharisees believed in a resurrec¬ 
tion, and in voices from heaven, though not in the risen Jesus, and 
their broken sentence expresses just that amount of hesitating 
support to the speaker. This would be the more readily accorded 
if he had before dwelt, as he had on those two occasions likewise, 
upon his Pharisaic birth and training. 

Paul nowhere else identifies his present faith with that of 
Pharisees; for Phil. iii. 5 refers to his earlier antecedents. The 
context explains the meaning of this plea : Christians and Pharisees 
alike believed in an unseen world of spirits, in the prophets, in the 
Messiah whom they foretold, and in the Resurrection. He claimed 
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and the other Pharisees, he cried out in the council, 
Brethren, I am a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees: 
touching the hope and resurrection of the dead I 
am called in question. And as he so spake, there 7 
arose a dissension between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees: and the multitude was divided. For 8 
Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither 
angel, nor spirit: but Pharisees confess both. And 9 
there arose a great cry: and some of the scribes of 
the Pharisees’ part stood up, and strove, saying, We 
find no evil in this man: and what if a spirit spake 
to him, or an angel ? And when there arose a great 10 
dissension, the chief captain, fearing lest Paul should 
be torn in pieces by them, commanded the soldiers 
to go down and take him by force from among 
them, and bring him intp the castle. And u 

the night following the Lord stood over him, and said, 

Be of good cheer: for as thou hast testified concern¬ 
ing me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also 
at Rome. And when it was day, the Jews 12 


therefore to be true to the faith of his fathers, and to the spirit of 
the law, and so a truer Pharisee than those who usurped the name. 

8. The faith of the Sadducees is well described by negations ; for 
though they accepted the worship of Jehovah and strictly enforced 
the law, both moral and ceremonial, as a basis of practical govern¬ 
ment, they had no faith in spiritual religion or an unseen world 
(comp, note on iv. 1). 

10. The Sanhedrin met in the temple buildings, and as Paul was 
a Roman prisoner, though not in bonds at the moment, and a 
Roman citizen, there was doubtless an escort in charge who would 
promptly report any disturbance to the castle. 

11. Hitherto the plans for conciliating the Jews, and Paul’s hope 
of starting on his mission to the west, had issued in utter failure. 
The vision of his Lord was the first ray of much-needed light. 

12.... Assassination was a common weapon of the Jewish Zealots 
in the last troubled years of the national existence. Religious 
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banded together and bound themselves under a curse, 
saying, that they would neither eat nor drink till they 

13 had killed Paul. And they were more than forty 

14 which made this conspiracy. And they came to the 
chief priests and elders, and said, We have bound our¬ 
selves under a great curse, to taste nothing until we 

15 have killed Paul. Now therefore do ye with the council 
signify to the chief captain that he bring him down 
unto you, as though ye would determine his case 
more exactly: and we, or ever he come near, are 

16 ready to slay him. But Paul’s sister’s son heard of 
their lying in wait, and he came and entered into 

17 the castle, and told Paul. And Paul called unto him 
one of the centurions, and said, Bring this young 
man unto the chief captain: for he hath something 

is to tell him. So he took him, and brought him to 
the chief captain; and he saith, Paul the prisoner 
called me unto him, and asked me to bring this 
young man unto thee, who hath something to say 

19 to thee. And the chief captain took him by the 
hand, and went aside with him, and inquired of 


leaders resorted to it the more readily as the Sanhedrin had no 
power of life and death. There had been secret intrigues to procure 
the murder of Jesus and Lazarus (John xi. 53, xii. 10), as now of 
Paul, to all which members of the council were privy. 

This was a traditional form of Hebrew curse (comp. 1 Sam. xx. 13 
and 1 Kings ii. 23), by which a man devoted himself before God as 
anathema, i.e. an offering unto death, if he failed to fulfil his 
pledge. 

16. As Paul belonged to a family of Pharisees who sent him 
to Jerusalem for education in the most famous Pharisaic school, it 
is not unlikely that his nephew was in like manner attending the 
Pharisaic schools in Jerusalem. There is nothing to suggest that 
he was a Christian : he was, in fact, much more likely to gain infor¬ 
mation as a Jewish student than as a Christian. 
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him privately, What is that thou hast to tell me ? 
And he said, The Jews have agreed to desire of thee, 20 
that thou shouldest bring down Paul to-morrow unto 
the council, as though thou mightest learn some¬ 
what more perfectly concerning him. Do not thou 21 
therefore yield unto them: for there lie in wait for 
him of them more than forty men, which have 
bound themselves under a curse, neither to eat nor 
drink till they have slain him: and now are they 
ready, looking for the promise from thee. So the 22 
chief captain let the young man go, charging him, 
Tell no man that thou hast signified these things to 
me. And he called unto him two of the centurions, 23 
and said, Make ready two hundred soldiers to go as 
far as Caesarea, and horsemen threescore and ten, 
and spearmen two hundred, at the third hour of the 
night: and he bade them provide beasts, that they 24 
might set Paul thereon, and bring him safe unto 
Felix the governoi\ And he wrote a letter after 25 
this fashion: 


23. The desperation and number of the conspirators, the extreme 
insecurity of the open country, and the facilities offered by a night 
march for an ambuscade, account for the large escort. The spear¬ 
men mentioned were probably light-armed skirmishers who acted as 
scouts. 

24. Felix] Felix, like his brother Pallas, was a freed man of 
Antonia, and after her death passed into the imperial household. 
He was advanced to a high position in Samaria under Cum anus, and 
after his deposition to the procuratorship of Judaea. Josephus and 
Tacitus agree in giving a very unfavourable picture of him as a 
profligate intriguer : the seeds of civil war were sown in Judaea, 
according to Josephus, by his corrupt and tyrannical adminis¬ 
tration. His recall and trial at Rome are chiefly interesting from 
their bearing on the chronology of the Acts. (See Tac, Ann . xii. 
54, Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 5-9.) 

25. The report of the chief , cap tain was probably in Latin : the 
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26 Claudius Lysias unto the most mighty governor 

27 Felix sendeth greeting. This man was seized by 
the Jews, and was about to be slain of them, when 
I came upon them with the soldiery, and rescued 

28 him, having learned that he was a Roman. And 
desiring to know the cause wherefore they accused 

29 him, I brought him down unto their council: whom 
I found to be accused about questions of their law, 
but to have nothing laid to his charge worthy of 

30 death or of bonds. And when it was shewn me 
that there would be a plot against the man, I sent 
him to thee forthwith, charging his accusers also to 

31 speak against him before thee. So the 

soldiers, as it had been commanded them, took Paul, 

32 and brought him by night to Antipatris. And on 
the morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, 

33 and returned to the castle: and they, when they 
were come to Caesarea and had delivered the letter 


author does not. profess to reproduce more than its general tenor, 
which may have been communicated by Felix at the subsequent 
trial, as he expressly referred to the need of a further personal 
report from the chief captain. 

26. mOBt mighty] This was apparently the usual term of official 
respect applied to the procurator as the supreme local authority. 
(Comp. xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25.) 

27. The chief captain, having been forced to offend the Sanhedrin 
by the secret and hurried removal of his prisoner, is careful to 
represent the whole transaction as a case of Jewish violence and 
religious prejudice against a Roman citizen. 

31. Caesarea was sixty-eight Roman miles from Jerusalem. The 
site of Antipatris is not quite certain ; but the most recent survey 
places it rather more than half way on the road. The distance from 
Jerusalem, and the nature of the road, which had there emerged 
from the mountain defiles and traversed the open plain, rendered it 
safe to leave the horsemen alone to escort the prisoner by day from 
that point. 
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to the governor, presented Paul also before him. 
And when he had read it, and inquired of what 34 
province he was, and learned that he was of Cilicia, 

I will hear thee fully, said he, when thine accusers 35 
also are come: and he commanded him to be kept 
in Herod's palace. 

And after five days the high priest Ananias went 24 
down with certain elders and an orator, one Tertullus: 
and they informed the governor against Paul. And 2 
when he was called, Tertullus began to accuse him, 
saying, 

Seeing that by thee we enjoy much peace, and 
that by thy providence things are ordered aright 
for this nation, we accept it in all ways and in all 3 
places, most mighty Felix, with all thankfulness. 


34, 35. After reading the letter Felix makes further inquiry as to 
the prisoner’s antecedents, probably with a view' to verifying the 
Roman citizenship, and announces his intention of hearing the case 
fully on the arrival of the accusers. 

province] Cilicia was not strictly speaking a province, but a 
district of the great province of Syria. It had however, like Judaea, 
a distinct administration of its own under an imperial procurator. 

palace] The palace of Herod at Caesarea, afterwards the residence 
of the procurator, was .also a fortress containing quarters for soldiers 
and guard-rooms for prisoners. 

1. It is not clear from what date the five days are reckoned ; 
probably from Paul’s arrival at Caesarea: the twelve days of v. 11, 
after he went up to worship in the temple, are apparently reckoned 
from the Jewish assault on him. After that he spent two days 
under arrest, and two on the road. If the high priest started five 
days later, and spent two on the journey, this wtmld account for the 
twelve days before the hearing at Caesarea. 

2-8. Tertullus, a professional advocate, probably addressed Felix 
in Latin: his name is Latin. The government of Felix displayed 
merciless severity in putting down seditious movements, many of 
which arose out of religious excitement: accordingly the advocate 
compliments the governor on his success in restoring order, and 
denounces Paul as a dangerous agitator. 
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4 But that I be not further tedious unto thee, I pray 

5 thee to hear us of thy clemency a few words. For 
we found this man a pestilent fellow, and a mover 
of sedition among all the Jews throughout the world, 

6 and a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes; who 
even went about to profane the temple: on whom 

8 also we laid hold: by examining whom thyself thou 
wilt be able to take knowledge of all these things 
whereof we accuse him. 

9 And the Jews also joined in the assault, affirming 
that these things were so. 

10 And Paul answered, when the governor had 
beckoned unto him to speak, 

Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many 
years a judge unto this nation, I do cheerfully make 

11 my defence: seeing that thou canst take knowledge 
that there are yet but twelve days since I went up to 

12 worship at Jerusalem: and they neither found me in 
the temple disputing with any man or raising up 
a crowd, nor in the synagogues, nor in the city. 

13 Neither can they prove to thee the things whereof 

14 they now accuse me. But this I confess unto thee, 


10-21. The preamble of Paul’s speech is at once courteous and 
sincere. Felix had been six or seven years procurator, and had 
previously resided some years in Samaria in a subordinate capacity: 
his experience of religious parties in Judaea was really valuable. 
Paul meets the charges of profaning the temple and exciting riot 
with specific denial, invites inquiry into the events of the last few 
days, urges the peaceable motive of his visit and the absence 
of witnesses against him, while he confesses and vindicates his 
faith. 

11. The reference to worship in this verse, and in the next to the 
circumstances under which he was found in the temple, show that 
the date in Paul’s mind was when the Jews came upon him there 
twelve days before. 
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that after the Way which they call a sect, so serve I 
the God of our fathers, believing all things that are 
contained in the law and written in the prophets: and 15 
have hope toward God, which these men themselves 
also look for, that there shall be a resurrection both 
of the just and unjust. Meanwhile I exercise myself 16 
also to have a conscience void of offence before God 
and men ahvay. Now after some years I came to 17 
bring alms to my nation, and offerings : amidst which 18 
they found me purified in the temple, with no crowd, 
nor yet with tumult: but there were certain Jews 
from Asia—who ought to have been here before thee 19 
and to have made accusation, if they had aught 
against me. Or else let these men themselves say 20 
what wrong-doing they found, when I stood before 
the council, except it be for this one voice, that I cried 21 
standing among them, Touching the resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question before you this day. 


14. the Way] See note on ix. 2. 

15. Though the leading deputies were Sadducees, their acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Resurrection is assumed. Few of them cared 
openly to disavow the popular creed. 

16. Meanwhile] This is the obvious meaning of the Greek text. 
The last verse asserted Paul’s hope in God of a future resurrection 
unto judgment: this maintains his endeavour meanwhile ( i.e . in this 
earthly life) to keep a conscience void of offence in the sight of God 
and man. The meaning of the B. V. Herein is obscure. 

17. some] Not many as rendered in theB. V.; for there had been 
two visits during the last seven years. The indefinite term here 
employed may denote any number more than one, it merely implies 
that lie was not, like many Jews, an annual visitor .to Jerusalem at 
the feasts. 

18. To have repeated the charges of the Asiatic Jews would have 
prejudiced the prisoner ; to show that they were the only witnesses 
against him, and they absent, strengthened his case. The sentence 
therefore is purposely broken. 
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22 But Felix, having more perfect knowledge of the 
Way, deferred them, and said, When Lysias the chief 
captain comes down, I will determine your matter. 

23 And he gave order to the centurion that he should be 
kept in charge, and should have indulgence, and not 
to forbid any of his own people to minister unto him. 

2 4 And after certain days Felix came with Drusilla, 
his own wife, which was a Jewess, and sent for Paul, 
and heard him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. 

2 5 And as he discoursed of righteousness and temperance 

22. The absence of the chief captain was evidently a mere pretext 
for delay ; for the charge of seditious acts, on which alone he could 
report, had broken down. The religious controversy between Jews 
and Christians did not as yet interest Roman governors, who despised 
both as fanatics, and sternly suppressed disorderly outbreaks of 
religious excitement. But Felix did not care to offend the Jews by 
releasing the prisoner, unless he or his friends made it worth his 
while by a bribe. 

the Way] See note on ix. 2. 

23. Prisoners in military custody were as a rule chained to a 
soldier. No exception was made to this rule in Paul’s case. Speak¬ 
ing at Rome he mentions his chain (xxviii. 20). His bonds are 
named on three earlier occasions in the Acts, viz. when he was 
brought before the Sanhedrin, when Felix departed, and when he 
appeared before king Agrippa (xxii. 30, xxiv. 27, xxvi. 29). In¬ 
dulgence was granted him in respect of food, lodging, and friends, 
but did not probably include removal of his chain. It did not 
certainly in the case of Agrippa’s imprisonment at Rome, which is 
related in similar language by Josephus (Ant. xviii. 6. 7). 

his own people] The Christians of Caesarea and personal friends 
like the author are probably included in this term. 

24. Drusilla, daughter of the first Agrippa and sister of the 
second, married Azizus, king of Emesa, on condition of his being 
circumcised. Felix tempted her to leave her husband, procure a 
divorce, and majry him, though he was a Gentile. 

hia own wife] This expression marks apparently the private and 
informal character of the interview. 

25. temperance] This term must be understood in its widest 
sense of self-control : it implied keeping under the body with all its 
passions and appetites. 
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and the judgment to come, Felix became afraid and 
answered, Go thy way for this time; and when I 
get a convenient season, I will call for thee. He 26 
hoped withal that money would be given him of 
Paul: wherefore also he-sent for him the oftener, and 
communed with him. But when two years were 27 
expired, Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room; and 
Felix, being minded to gain favour with the Jews, left 
Paul bound. 

So Festus entered on his province, and after three 25 
days went up to Jerusalem from Caesarea. And the 2 
chief priests and first of the Jews informed him 
against Paul, and besought him, asking favour 3 
against him, that he would send for him to Jerusa¬ 
lem, laying wait to kill him on the way. Thereupon 4 
Festus answered that Paul was in ward at Caesarea, 
but that he himself was about to depart thither 
shortly. Let them therefore, saith he, which are of 5 
power among you, go down with me, and whatever 
there is amiss in the man, let them accuse him. 

And when he had tarried among them not more than 6 
eight or ten days, he went down unto Caesarea: and 
the next day seating himself on the judgment seat com¬ 
manded Paul to be brought. And when he was come, 7 

27. bound] It is not implied that the bonds were now added : 
they had been continuous since his first arrest (see note on v. 23). 

The point is that Felix left him still a prisoner, as. before, awaiting 
trial. 

2. the chief priests] The ruling oligarchy consisted of a small 
number of priestly families, together with some influential scribes 
and elders who were associated with them in the Sanhedrin. 

4. Festus had probably received information from his officers of 
the previous plot against the prisoner’s life and his hasty removal to 
Caesarea. 

7, 8. The accusation and defence turn, as before, on three points : 
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the Jews which had come down from Jerusalem stood 
round about him, and laid many grievous charges 

8 against him, which they could not prove; while Paul 
answered for himself, Neither against the law of the 
Jews, nor against the temple, nor against Caesar, have 

9 I offended at all. But Festus, willing to gain favour 
with the Jews, answered Paul and said, Wilt thou go 
up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things 

10 before me? And Paul said, Standing at Caesars 
judgment seat, I am where I ought to be judged: to 
Jews have I done no wrong, as thou also art getting 

11 to know better. If then I am a wrong-doer and have 
committed anything worthy of death, I plead not 


violation of the law, profanation of the temple, seditious conduct or 
language. 

9-11. Festus seems to have been a just and able ruler: his pre¬ 
mature death after two years' government brought disaster on 
Judaea. From his point of view the proposal to hear the case him¬ 
self ut Jerusalem was wise and reasonable. He was satisfied that 
the charge of sedition had broken down, and that the issue turned 
solely on religious questions (comp. xxv. 18-20): in his eyes these 
were trivial, for he was a stranger to the country and people, and 
quite unable to comprehend the force of religious enthusiasm (comp, 
xxvi. 24). Accordingly he hoped to settle them readily by the 
interposition of his own authority. But for this purpose it was 
necessary to consult the religious authorities and doctors of the law 
at Jerusalem. As for the prisoner’s safety there under his charge 
he had no fear. But Paul knew well that the Sanhedrin were 
irreconcilable, that their advice would prevail at Jerusalem, and 
that the result must be fatal to him : he foresaw also that the 
Church would suffer ; for it was important for her welfare and pro¬ 
gress in this stage of transition to maintain peace with the Jews 
(comp. xxi. 20...). He had therefore no further hesitation about 
transferring the trial to Rome by an appeal to Caesar. The B. V. 
puts into his mouth an ungracious and unjust retort, as thou very 
well biowest. His actual words present the real truth, that Festus 
had not till then heard both sides of the case, and was now begin¬ 
ning to understand its true character better than before. 
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for life, but if none of these things is true, whereof 
these accuse me, no man may give away my life unto 
them. I appeal unto Caesar. Then Festus, when he 12 
had conferred with the council, answered, Thou hast 
appealed unto Caesar: unto Caesar thou shalt go. 

And after certain days were passed, king Agrippa 13 
and Bernice came to stay at Caesarea and saluted 
Festus. And as they tarried there some days, Festus 14 
laid Pauls case before the king, saying, There is a 
certain man left prisoner by Felix: about whom, when 15 
I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests and the elders of 
the Jews informed me, asking for sentence against 
him. To whom I answered that it is not the custom 16 
of the Romans to give away any man's life, before that 
the accused have the accusers face to face, and have 
licence given to answer for himself concerning the 
crime laid against him. When therefore they were 17 
come together here, I made no delay, but on the next 


12 . Provincial governors were assisted by a council, who acted as 
assessors and aided them with their advice in difficult or doubtful 
points. It was composed of Roman officials or residents. 

13. Herod Agrippa II. did not succeed his father Herod Agrippa I., 
being only seventeen at his death; but on the death of his uncle 
Herod was invested with the title of king of Chalcis. He afterwards 
obtained instead the territories of Philip and Lysanias with others. 
He had in addition the superintendence of the temple and the 
nomination of the high priest. This recognition of his religious 
supremacy in Judaea gave him great weight in a question of 
Jewish religion, and the procurator naturally desired to bring this 
case before him. Bernice made her home with her brother Agrippa 
after the death of her first husband Herod of Chalcis, and again 
after her separation from Polemo. Her life gave occasion to 
grievous scandal. 

14. some] Not many, as in B. V. The indefinite term here 
used indicates that they stayed longer than was requisite for a 
complimentary visit to the new procurator. 
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day I sat on the judgment seat, and commanded the 

18 man to be brought. Concerning whom, when the 
accusers stood up, they brought none accusation of 

19 such evil deeds as I supposed; but had certain 
questions against him of their own religion, and of 
one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 

20 alive. And I, being perplexed about such manner of 
questions, said that, if he would, he should go to 

2 1 Jerusalem, and there be judged of these matters. But 
when Paul appealed to be kept for the decision of 
Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till I should 

22 send him to Caesar. And Agrippa, said unto Festus, 
I was myself wishing to hear the man. To-morrow, 
saith he, thou shalt hear him. 

23 So on the morrow, when Agrippa was come, and 
Bernice, with great pomp, and they were entered into 
the place of hearing, with chief captains and principal 
men of the city, at Festus’ commandment Paul was 

24 brought. And Festus saith, King Agrippa, and all 
men which are here present with us, ye behold this 
man, about whom all the multitude of the Jews made 
suit to me, both at Jerusalem and here, crying that he 

25 ought not to live any longer. But I found that he 


19. religion] The rendering superstition is inadmissible here in a 
courteous address to a Jewish king who was at the time recognised 
at Rome as the representative of the national religion. 

The name of Jesus does not occur in the brief summary of the 
previous hearing ; but Paul was not likely to omit the name in his 
defence. 

23. place of hearing] The original term had a very wide applica¬ 
tion, embracing an ordinary lecture-room, or a royal chamber of 
audience for State occasions or judicial proceedings. 

24. The bloody feud between the Jews and Greeks of Caesarea in 
the last days of Felix accounts for the bitter animosity of the local 
Jews against the apostle to the Gentiles. 
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had committed nothing worthy of death, and as he 
himself appealed to Augustus, I determined to send 
him. Of whom I have no certain thing to write unto 26 
my lord. Wherefore I have brought him forth before 
you, and specially before thee, king Agrippa, that, 
after examination had, I might have somewhat to 
write. For it seemeth to me unreasonable to send a 27 
prisoner, and not withal to signify the charges laid 
against him. 

And Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to 26 
speak for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth his 
hand, and answered for himself: 

I have thought myself happy, king Agrippa, that I 2 
am to make my defence before thee this day touching 
all the*things whereof I am accused by Jews; because 3 
thou art specially acquainted with all the customs and 
questions among Jews; wherefore I beseech thee to 
hear me patiently. My manner of life from my 4 
youth, which was from the beginning among mine 
own nation and at Jerusalem, know all Jews; assuring 5 


2-23. After a courteous preamble, Paul describes the revolution 
wrought in his life by his conversion, vindicates the doctrine of the 
Resurrection as the hope of all true Israelites, and urges the consis¬ 
tency of his faith in Christ with the ancient scriptures. 

2. The unfortunate transposition of the word especially in the 
B. V. from its proper position before expert imports a tone of per¬ 
sonal flattery into the preamble. Paul had one good and sufficient 
reason for satisfaction in pleading before Agrippa rather than the 
Roman governor, and one only, that he was a Jew, thoroughly 
cognisant of Jewish questions and customs. 

Jews] The article is purposely omitted by Paul in the description 
of his accusers both here and in v. 7. He claims to be himself a 
true son of Israel, and is careful not to identify his accusers with the 
nation of the Jews. In vv. 3 and 4 also the name is used indefinitely 
without the article. 
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themselves of me from the first, if they be willing to 
testify, that after the straitest sect of our religion I 

6 lived a Pharisee. And now I stand here to be judged 
in hope of the promise made of God unto our 

7 fathers; unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
earnestly serving God night and day, hope to attain. 
Touching which hope, I am accused by Jews, O king! 

8 Why is it thought incredible with you that God doth 

9 raise the dead ? I verily thought with myself, that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of 

10 Jesus of Nazareth. Which thing I did indeed in 
Jerusalem: and many of the saints did I shut up in 
prison, having received the authority for this from 
the chief priests, and when they were put to death, I 

11 gave my voice against them. And punishing them 
oft in all the synagogues, I would fain have compelled 
them to blaspheme: and being exceedingly mad 
against them, I set about persecuting them even to 

12 the cities without our land. Whereupon as I 
journeyed to Damascus with authority and com- 

13 mission of the chief priests, at midday, O king, I saw 


10. This verse mentions distinctly the fact that a number of 
Christians besides Stephen suffered martyrdom which the history 
had left obscure. The statement that Saul gave his vote for death 
has been adduced as a proof that he was a member of the Sanhedrin 
rather than an officer under them. But the language of the law, 
coupled with the narrative of Stephen’s trial, creates a presumption 
that the sentence of the court was confirmed by some kind of popular 
vote in cases of stoning. 

11. blaspheme] The denial that Jesus was the Son of God 
might with reason be entitled blasphemy, and this was pressed on 
Christians. 

The indefinite reference to foreign cities suggests that the abortive 
mission had been intended to comprehend other cities of Syria 
besides Damascus. 
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on the way a light from heaven, above the brightness 
of the sun, shining round about me and them which 
journeyed with me. And when we were all fallen to 14 
the earth, I heard a voice saying unto me in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 
it is hard for thee to kick against the goad. And I 15 
said, Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest. But arise and stand 16 
upon thy feet: for to this end have I appeared unto 
thee, to prepare thee to be a minister and a witness 
both of what thou hast seen, and of what thou shalt 


14, In ix. 7 it is stated that Saul’s companions stood speechless, 
here that all fell to the ground. The two accounts are quite consis¬ 
tent, if taken as presenting two successive stages of the event. All 
fell to the ground, but the rest rose after the first shock, while Saul 
remained prostrate. 

We learn here distinctly that the voice spake in Hebrew: this is 
indicated in ix. 4 and xxii. 7 by the exceptional use of the Hebrew 
form of the name Saul. 

against the goad] This proverb denotes a stubborn but ineffectual 
resistance to the will of an irresistible master, under the figure of an 
ox who by kicking back against the goad drives it deeper into his 
flesh. So Saul is warned that by rebelling against God’s will he is 
only wounding his conscience the more deeply, and will in the end 
be forced to yield. This throws an interesting light on the state of 
Saul’s mind before his conversion : it seems that he was already 
stifling conscientious doubts and scruples. The language of heartfelt 
penitence in which he elsewhere deplores his guilty share in the 
persecution leads to a corresponding inference. 

16-18. There can be no doubt that Paul here combines subsequent 
revelations of Christ which were promised at his conversion and 
communicated through Ananias or in later visions, like that recorded 
in xxii. 18, with the previous words of Christ. For it is expressly 
stated in ix. 6 that the full revelation of his future commission was 
withheld at the time, and reserved till after his entrance into the 
city. 

16. stand upon thy feet] So Ezekiel was encouraged when he 
had fallen to the ground at the sight of the glory of God (Ezek. 
ii. 1). 

Y 
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17 see, me do; choosing thee out of the people and out of 

18 the Gentiles, unto whom I send thee, to open their eyes 
that thou mayest turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the dominion of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive remission of sins and an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified, by faith in me. 

19 Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient to 

20 the heavenly vision: but declared first to them at 


17- choosing] The B. V. delivering is inconsistent with the cir¬ 
cumstances as well as incorrect. Saul’s urgent need at that time 
was not deliverance from enemies, for he was not yet subject to 
persecution, but relief from an accusing conscience. Nor was he in 
fact delivered from enemies, being persecuted all his life long till his 
final imprisonment and martyrdom. The true version choosing re¬ 
produces the central point of the revelation made to Ananias ; He is 
a chosen vessel unto me while that of delivering runs counter to it; 
for it was said, I will show him how great things he must suffer for my 
name’s sake. 

It is worthy of note that Paul is here described as chosen out of 
the people and the Gentiles—a marked combination of his two 
special antecedents. He was by birth at once a Jew and a Greek, a 
true representative of those Jews of the Dispersion to whose number 
he belonged, and united in his person the varied elements of Greek 
and Roman character and culture with Hebrew race and religion. 

The actual appointment of Paul to be an apostle can hardly be 
placed earlier than his commission from the church of Antioch : even 
at the time of his departure from Jerusalem it was described as 
future: I will send thee (xxii. 21). But these earlier revelations 
prepared the way for the eventual result which they foreshadowed. 

The description of his mission to the Gentiles is borrowed from 
the picture of God’s elect in Is. xlii. 7 with slight variation of 
language. 

20. Paul here intimates that at an early period of his ministry 
before commencing his mission to the Gentiles he had traversed all 
Judaea, preaching the gospel as he went. Now before that time he 
had paid but two visits to Judaea : the hasty flight from Damascus 
to Jerusalem and thence through Samaria to Tarsus excludes the 
idea of systematic preaching by the way ; but his second visit in 
a.d. 43, when he went up with Barnabas from Antioch, furnished 
occasion for it during the return to Antioch. 
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Damascus and Jerusalem, and through all the country 
of Judaea, and to the Gentiles, that they should repent 
and turn to God, and do works worthy of that 
repentance. For this cause the Jews seized me in the 21 
temple, and assayed to kill me. Through the help 22 
therefore that I have obtained from God, I stand unto 
this day testifying both to small and great, saying 
nothing beyond what the prophets and Moses did say 
should come to pass: that the Christ should be subject 23 
to suffering, and that he should be the first after 
rising from the dead to proclaim light both to the 
people and to the Gentiles. 

And as he thus answered for himself, Festus saith 24 
with a loud voice, Paul, thou art mad: thy much 
learning doth drive thee to madness. But Paul saith, 25 
I am not mad, most mighty Festus; but am uttering 
words of truth and soberness. For the king knoweth 26 
of these things, unto whom also I speak freely: for I 
persuade myself that none of these things is hidden 
from him: for this hath not been done in a corner. 
King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? I know 27 


At a later time he wrote, I was becoming unknown by face to the 
churches of Judaea (Gal. i. *22). 

22. Paul attributes his escape from the Jewish attempt on his life 
to a special interposition of Providence on his behalf. 

23. Moses and the prophets had predicted a Messiah subject to 
suffering, foretelling his humiliation, death, and resurrection, as 
well as the redemption of Jews and Gentiles. Its universality, and 
his sufferings in accomplishing it, had been foreshadowed from the 
beginning in the seed of the woman with his bruised heel; and the 
Scriptures had Idled up the outline. 

24. Festus had before noticed Paul’s faith in the risen Jesus with 
the same philosophic disdain as his Athenian hearers (comp. xvii. 32 
witli xxv. 19) : he now denounces it as a religious frenzy. 

27, 28. Agrippa was a Jew, and professed belief in the prophets : 
he was also no unfriendly listener, as appears from his subsequent 
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28 that thou belie vest. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, At 
little cost thou wouldest fain persuade me to make 

29 me a Christian! And Paul said, I would to God that, 
whether at little cost or at great, not thou only, but 
also all that hear me, might this day become such as I 
am, except these bonds. 

3° And the king rose up, and the governor, and Ber- 

31 nice, and they that sat with them: and when they 
were gone aside, they spake one to another, saying, 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 

32 And Agrippa said unto Festus, This man might have 
been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto 
Caesar. 

27 And when it was determined that we should sail 
away for Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other 
prisoners to a centurion named Julius of the Augustan 


remark to Festus. But he ridiculed this futile effort at his conver¬ 
sion ; and his use of the by-word Christian indicated his contempt 
for the faith. The B. V. miyses the irony. The name Christian 
grew up amongst the Gentiles of Antioch as a designation for the 
believers : it was of course not adopted by the Jews, who themselves 
believed in a Christ, nor until a later time by Christians themselves. 
Agrippa’s use of the term is an evidence of his Roman education and 
familiarity with Gentile terms. 

1. Augustan hand] Though this designation is obscure, modern 
criticism has determined pretty clearly the character of the force to 
which Julius belonged. He was charged with the custody of a State 
prisoner; and the conveyance of prisoners to Rome, whether they 
were citizens appealing to imperial justice, or criminals condemned 
to die in a Roman amphitheatre, was an important duty of the 
Roman military police in imperial times. It appears further from 
v. 11 that he assumed authority in the Alexandrian cornship over 
the officers of the vessel. From this it may be inferred that he was 
also an officer of the imperial commissariat which was charged with 
the supply of Rome, and these two functions of detective police and 
commissariat were united in the corps called the Frumentarians. It 
is further stated in an ancient marginal note, which has found its 
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band. And embarking in a ship of Adramyttium, 2 
which was about to sail to the coasts of Asia, we put 

way into the B. V. of xxviii. 16, that Julius delivered his prisoners 
to a superior officer, who is there entitled captain of the guard, but 
in an old Latin version Princeps Peregrinorum. Now this was the 
exact title of the commander of the Frumentarians, who were known 
as Peregrin! from their being constantly on duty in the provinces 
bearing imperial communications, and had a camp on the Caelian 
hill known as Castra Peregrinorum. The corps was probably recruited 
out of veterans who had served their time in the Praetorians or the 
Legions : the officers were confidential agents of the emperor : the 
name Augustan may have been a title of honour and mark of imperial 
favour, as it was at various times bestowed on certain legions by way 
of distinction. 

The reappearance of the first person in this and the 
next chapter shows that the author accompanied Paul to Rome. 
This is the third occasion on which he attached himself to the 
apostle : he joined him first at Troas and became a partner in the 
Macedonian mission, and secondly at Philippi as a delegate from 
the churches to Jerusalem ; he now goes apparently to take part in 
the Roman mission, as he had before in the Macedonian, besides 
rendering such friendly offices and personal ministration as the 
position of a prisoner called for. There is no trace of his presence 
during the imprisonment at Caesarea. He was evidently not one of 
the prisoners. 

2. The description of the ship as belonging to Adramyttium in 
Mysia, and bound for the coasts of Asia, suggests that it was on its 
way home. It was therefore on the direct route to Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi, and it was probably the intention of the centurion 
to convey his prisoners thence by the land route to Rome, had he 
not fallen in at Myra with an Alexandrian cornship bound to Italy 
by sea. Owing to the prevalence of west winds in the Levant, 
the cornships usually made that port on their voyage to Rome ; but 
it Avas now full late in the season to catch any of these : the main 
fleet had already gone on their way. 

Aristarchus the Macedonian may be confidently identified with 
the companion in travel of xix. 29, and the delegate of xx. 4. The 
author does not class him as one of us, i.e. of Paul’s company, on this 
occasion, but only with them for the time. It is not likely there* 
fore that he went with them beyond Myra. When the centurion 
put his prisoners on board the second ship, Aristarchus proceeded 
homewards in the first. His name occurs however in Col. iv. 10 
as then one of Paul’s companions at Rome. 
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to sea, Aristarchus the Macedonian of Thessalonica 

3 being with us. And the next day we touched at 
Sidon: and Julius kindly entreated Paul, and gave 
him leave to go unto his friends and refresh himself. 

4 And putting to sea from thence, we sailed under the 

5 lee of Cyprus, because the winds were conti'ary. And 
when we had sailed over the sea off Cilicia and Pam- 

6 phylia, we came to Myra in Lycia. And there the 
centurion found a ship of Alexandria sailing for Italy; 

7 and he put us therein. And when we had sailed 
slowly many days, and were come with difficulty 
over against Cnidus, the wind not suffering us 
to make way beyond, we sailed under the lee of 

8 Crete off Salmone; and with difficulty coasting along 


3. The friends at Sidon were probably Christians : nothing is 
known of them. 

4. In sailing from Lycia to Phoenicia they had crossed the open 
sea, leaving Cyprus on the left: they now ran between Cyprus and 
the mainland. This was the usual course on the return voyage, as 
the island afforded shelter for some time from the prevalent north¬ 
west winds, and the highlands of Asia Minor shielded them 
afterwards, besides the benefit gained from land breezes and a 
westerly current off the coast of Asia Minor. 

7, 8. As far as Cnidus, the south-west point of Asia Minor, the 
general direction of the coast was westwards : they were therefore 
screened from the north, but open to head winds from the west, 
against which they struggled slowly on ; but on rounding Cnidus 
they were exposed to the full force of the north-west wind sweeping 
across the Aegean, and found it impossible to pursue their direct 
course westwards to the north of Crete. They therefore ran to the 
s.s.w. past Salmone, the eastern promontory of Crete, hoping to 
make their way along its southern coast. As the first half of this 
trends a little to the south, they were able to creep slowly along as 
far as Cape Matala ; but from that point the northward trend of the 
coast rendered it impossible to proceed in the teeth of a north-west 
wind. So they put into a roadstead called Fair Havens, on the 
eastern side of Cape Matala. 
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it we came unto a certain place called Fair Havens; 
nigh whereunto was the city of Lasea. 

And when much time was spent, and sailing was 9 
now dangerous, because the Fast was already past, 
Paul admonished them, and said unto them, Sirs, I 10 
perceive that sailing will be with hurt and much 
damage, not only of the lading and the ship, but 
also of our lives. But the centurion gave more heed u 
to the pilot and the master of the ship than to 
those things which were spoken by Paul. And 12 
because the haven was not commodious to winter in, 
the more part advised to put to sea from thence, 
if by any means they could make their way to 
Phoenix and winter there, which is a haven of 
Crete looking north-east and south-east. And when 13 


Fair Havens] The survival of the Greek name, Kaloi Limenes , 
and of a ruined city five miles off, still known as Lasos, determine 
its position. 

9-12. As the autumnal equinox found them still windbound at 
Fair Havens, the voyage to Italy was abandoned for the season, but 
a debate arose about winter quarters. Forty miles off was an 
excellent harbour, Phoenix (now Lutro), land-locked except on the 
north-east and south-east, and only partially exposed to those winds. 
The captain proposed therefore, as soon as the wind shifted a little, 
to make for Phoenix. There was however obvious danger that 
they might be driven out to sea in the attempt, as that coast 
is peculiarly exposed to sudden squalls rushing down from the 
mountains of Crete, especially at that season. The question was 
referred to the centurion for decision, and he consulted Paul, who 
had probably more experience of Levantine storms than other pas¬ 
sengers. He advised against it, not from any distinct foreknowledge, 
but from prudent foresight of the risk involved : he was however 
overruled, though a minority supported him. 

9. the Fast] The great day of Atonement (10th of Tisri) was 
about the autumnal equinox. 

13-26. The favourable south wind held for the first four or five 
miles of their course, which closely skirted Cape Matala; but they 
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the south wind blew softly, supposing that they had 
obtained their purpose, they weighed anchor and 

14 sailed along Crete, close in shore. But not long after 
there beat down from it a tempestuous wind called 

15 Euraquilo: and when the ship was caught, and could 
not face the wind, we gave way and drove before 

16 it. But running under a small island called Cauda, 
we were able, with difficulty, to secure the boat: 

17 and when they had hoisted it up, they used helps, 
undergirding the ship; and fearing lest they should 
be cast away in the Syrtis, they loosened the 

18 tackling, and drove on so. And as we laboured 
exceedingly with the storm, the next day they began 

19 to throw freight overboard; and the third day they 


had hardly begun to cross the bay between that and Phoenix before 
a hurricane, which had been gathering on the mountains of Crete, 
burst upon them with such violence that they could only scud 
helplessly before it over the twenty-three miles that separated 
Cauda (now Gozzo) from Crete. That island afforded them some 
temporary shelter from the gale, which blew from the e.n.e., and 
under its lee they succeeded in getting command of their boat 
which had hitherto been dragged through the water astern, in 
undergirding the ship, i.e. securing cables round the hull for its 
support, and in setting some kind of storm sail which enabled them 
to turn the ship’s head across the open sea a little north of west, 
instead of drifting to the w.s.w. into the dangerous gulf known as 
the Syrtis. They had now clear sea room, but were in great danger 
of foundering, as is proved by the urgent measures adopted to 
lighten the ship. The timbers were no doubt seriously strained, 
and the utmost exertions were needed at the pumps to keep her 
afloat during the thirteen days that she ran before a steady gale 
across the 476 miles from Cauda to Melita (Malta). The consequent 
exhaustion, combined with the hopelessness of their position and 
manifold discomforts of a leaking vessel, reduced the crew at last 
almost to despair. At this juncture Paul, himself inspirited by 
a heavenly vision, comes forward to reassure them by a promise 
of deliverance from death. 
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cast out with their own hands the furniture of the 
ship. And when neither sun nor stars shone upon 20 
us for many days, and no small tempest lay on us, 
henceforth all hope that we should be saved was in 
the way to be taken away. And little heart being 21 
left for food, Paul then stood up in the midst of 
them, and said, Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto 
me, and not have put to sea from Crete, and so 
have gotten this hurt and damage. And now I 22 
exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be 
no loss of life among you, but only of the ship. For 23 
there stood by me this night an angel of the God 
whose I am, whom also I serve, saying, Fear not, 24 
Paul; thou must stand before Caesar: and lo, God 
hath given thee all them that sail with thee. 
Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I believe God, 25 
that it shall be even so as it hath been spoken unto 
me. Howbeit we must be cast upon a certain island. 26 
But when the fourteenth night came of our 27 
driving over the sea of Adria, about midnight the 
sailors surmised that they were drawing near to some 
land ; and they sounded, and found twenty fathoms ; 28 


27. fourteenth] The days are reckoned from the commencement of 
the voyage : they did little more than get clear away from Cauda 
before night on the first, and it was after midnight before they 
anchored on the fourteenth, leaving an interval of thirteen days and 
a quarter’s steady drive across the sea. 

Adria] The sea of Adria must not be confounded with the Adriatic 
gulf. The ancients gave the name of Adria to the central basin of 
the Mediterranean, enclosed between Africa on the south, Italy and 
Sicily on the west, Greece and Crete on the east. 

28. Local tradition has preserved the memory of this shipwreck by 
giving the name of St. Paul to a bay on the north-east of Malta. The 
correctness of the tradition is established by the exact correspondence 
of the geographical details with the circumstances of the shipwreck : 
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and after a little space they sounded again, and found 
29 fifteen fathoms. And fearing lest peradventure we 
should be cast ashore on rocky ground, they let go 
four anchors from the stem, and prayed for the day. 


( 1 ) the position of the eastern point of the bay is such that the course 
from Cauda passed within a quarter of a mile of it, and sailors were 
quite likely to hear or see even at night the heavy surf breaking upon 
it; ( 2 ) the bay shoals to twenty fathoms shortly after, and half an 
hour later, at the vessel’s average rate of speed, to fifteen; ( 3 ) there 
is excellent holding ground for anchors inside that point; ( 4 ) the 
end of the bay, facing the ship’s course, presents a line of rugged 
precipices, broken by two openings ; up one of these still runs a 
sloping beach, probably another formerly ran up the second, though 
now* washed away ; (5) in its immediate neighbourhood runs a 
channel about a hundred yards wide between the mainland and a 
rocky islet (Salraonetta), connecting the bay with the sea on its 
northern side, which would produce the effect of two seas meeting. 
The water driven into the bay by the gale would choke this channel 
as it rushed out to the sea, producing a strong backwater along the 
shore. It is not stated what indications led the sailors to surmise 
that they were in the neighbourhood of land. They were however 
definite enough to set them upon sounding, and preceded the dis¬ 
covery that the water was shallowing. The only sight or sound 
which circumstances suggest as perceptible amid the darkness of the 
night and the roar of the sea is the gleam or (more likely still) the 
heavy boom of the surf driven by the gale on a rock-bound coast. 
Now, their course on nearing the bay ran parallel to a low line of 
coast, and at the entrance they were within a quarter of a mile of the 
rocky point (Kaura) which bounds it on the east. (See map.) 

29-32. Ancient ships had facilities for anchoring astern as well as 
at the prow. The advantage of doing so in this case was that the 
ship started at once in the right direction when the anchors were 
cast off, and was brought under immediate control of the helm ; for 
the intention was to run her aground on the beach in front with as 
much way on her as possible. Prudence suggested the need of 
several anchors astern to bring up the vessel; but the uselessness 
of additional anchors at the fore was obvious even to a passenger of 
intelligence and experience, and the centurion readily perceived on 
Paul’s suggestion that it was a mere pretext to cover a treacherous 
flight. 

29. prayed] There is no reason for diluting the force of the Greek 
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And as the sailors were seeking to flee out of the 3° 
ship, and let down the boat into the sea, under colour 
as though they would lay out anchors from the fore- 
ship, Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, 31 
Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 
Then the soldiers cut away the ropes of the boat, 32 
and let her fall off. And until the day was at the 33 
point to come, Paul kept beseeching them all to take 
some food, saying, This is the fourteenth day that 
ye have continued fasting on the watch for the dawn, 
taking nothing. Wherefore I beseech you to take 34 
some food: for this is a means for your deliverance: 
for there shall not a hair perish from the head of 
any of you. And when he had said this, he took 35 
bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of them 
all: and he brake it, and began to eat. Then were 36 
they all of good cheer, and they also took food. 
And we were in all in the ship about threescore and 37 


expression into a mere wish. Greek sailors might well resort to 
prayer at such a crisis. 

33. until] The B. V. while destroys the graphic force of the 
narrative, for it makes Paul wait silently through the long anxious 
night watch, whereas he really continued his entreaties all night to 
one and another from the moment the anchors were safely landed 
till the signs of daybreak indicated the need for action. 

The language of Paul does not imply a fourteenth day of continuous 
fasting, but fourteen successive nights of anxious watching for the 
dawn, all alike spent in restless hungry expectation of what the day 
might reveal. 

35. This verse does nbt describe a set meal, still less a sacramental 
meal (for almost all present were heathens); but the effective ex¬ 
ample by which Paul enforced his advice. 

37. The insertion of the total number at this point suggests that a 
final muster roll was perhaps called by the centurion and captain of 
the ship before abandoning it. The number 276 seems too large 
for a trading ship : the figure 2 is probably due to an error in 
transcription. 
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38 sixteen souls. And when they had eaten enough, they 
set about lightening the ship by throwing out the 

39 wheat into the sea. And when it was day, they knew 
not the land; but they descried a certain creek with 
a beach, upon which they took counsel whether it 

40 were possible to drive up the ship. And casting off 
the anchors, they left them in the sea, at the same 
time loosing the rudder bands: and hoisting up the 

41 foresail to the wind, they made for the beach. And 
lighting on a place where two seas met, they ran the 
vessel aground: and the foreship struck and remained 
unmovable, but the hinder part began to part asunder 

42 with the shock. And counsel was given of the 
soldiers to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should 

43 swim out and escape. But the centurion, wishing 


38. The wheat thrown overboard to lighten the vessel belonged 
evidently to its cargo, wheat being the great staple of trade between 
Alexandria and Italy. The ship’s provisions would be in the form 
of bread or biscuit rather than wheat. 

39. Malta was well known to Alexandrian sailors, but not St, 
Paul’s bay, which lay out of the ordinary track and had no marked 
features by which it might be recognised at once. 

40. With a view to the effectual stranding of the vessel three 
operations were combined : the four anchors were slipped together, 
the rudder (which had been drawn up at the time of anchoring 
astern) was let down, and the foresail was set. By this means the 
ship was got as soon as possible under weigh and under command of 
the helm. 

41. The stem was not broken by the waves, but the shock of 
running aground so shattered the already damaged framework of the 
vessel that the seams and joints began to open, and the hinder part, 
which was still afloat, to part asunder. 

42. Most of the prisoners were probably condemned malefactors ; 
and under the severe discipline of the Roman army soldiers were 
responsible with their lives for the safe custody of prisoners. This 
explains the selfish cruelty of the proposal which originated amongst 
them. 
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to save Paul, stayed them from their desire, and 
commanded that they which could swim should first 
cast themselves overboard and get to land: and the 44 
rest, some on planks, and some on other things from 
the ship. And so it came to pass that all escaped safe 
to land. 

And after we were escaped, then we knew that 28 
the island was called Mel it a. And the strange people 2 
shewed us no common kindness: for they kindled a 
fire, and received us all, because of the present rain, 
and because of the cold. But when Paul had gathered 3 
a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the fire, a viper 
came out by reason of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. And when the strange people saw the beast 4 
hang on his hand, the}" said one to another, No doubt 
this man is a murderer, whom, though he escaped 
the sea, Justice suffered not to live. Now he shook 5 
off the beast into the fire, and took no harm. But 6 
they looked that lie should swell or fall down dead 
suddenly: when however they had been looking a 
great while, and beheld no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds, and said that he was a god. 

Now in those parts were lands belonging to 7 
the chief man of the island, whose name was Publius; 


2. The Maltese were a Carthaginian colony who spoke the Phoe¬ 
nician language : they were therefore designated barbarians by the 
Greeks, the term meaning only that they were foreigners speaking a 
strange language, not that they were barbarous. 

3. No vipers are now found in Malta: their disappearance is 
readily explained by the altered condition of the island. 

7, 8. The title Jirsi of the Maltese has been preserved in local 
inscriptions. It belonged doubtless to the chief Roman authority on 
the island under the praetor of Sicily ; and Publius, though not head 
of his family (for his father was still living), now filled that position. 
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who received us, and entertained us kindly three 

8 days. And it was so that the father of Publius lay 
sick of fever and dysentery: to whom Paul entered 
in and prayed, and laid his hands on him and healed 

9 him. And when this was done, the rest also which 
had diseases in the island came, and were healed: 

10 who also honoured us with many honours; and when 
we put to sea, they put on board such things as we 
needed. 

11 And after three months we put to sea in a ship 
of Alexandria, which had wintered in the island, 

12 whose sign was the Twin Brothers. And touching 

13 at Syracuse we tarried there three days. And we 
cast loose from thence, and landed at Rhegium: 
and after one day a south wind sprang up, and 

14 on the second day we came to Puteoli: where we 
found brethren, and were invited to stay on with 


He had of course the responsibility of providing for the needs of the 
Roman officer and his prisoners ; but the generous courtesy with 
which he fulfilled this duty was specially his own. 

11. The same gale which had driven one Alexandrian cornship on 
to the coast of Malta had probably forced a preceding vessel to take 
shelter there on its way to Puteoli. 

It is uncertain how long the stay at Fair Havens was continued 
after the Fast; if they started as early as the middle of October, the 
three months in Malta would end about the beginning of February, 
which seems full early in the year for navigation, though they had 
little more than a coasting voyage before them. 

13. Puteoli, as the landing place of the Alexandrian cornships, 
was of sufficient commercial importance to attract a Jewish colony, 
which would pave the way for a Christian church : its existence 
affords evidence of the progress of the gospel in Italy before the 
coming of the apostle. 

14. Probably the centurion sanctioned seven days* delay at Puteoli 
for the sake of reporting his arrival at Rome and receiving instruc¬ 
tions back for the disposal of his prisoners. The Christians of 
Puteoli took the opportunity of communicating with the church in 
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them seven days: and so we came to Rome. And 15 
from thence the brethren, when they heard of 
us, had come to meet us as far as Appii Forum 
and Three Taverns: whom when Paul saw, he 
thanked God, and took courage. And when 16 

we entered into Rome, Paul was suffered to dwell 
by himself with the soldier that guarded him. 

And it came to pass that after three days he called 17 
together those that were of the Jews first: and when 
they were come together, he said unto them, 

I, brethren, though I had done nothing against the 
people or the customs of our fathers, was delivered pris¬ 
oner from Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans: 
who, when they had examined me, desired to set me 18 
at liberty, because there was no cause for death in 
me. But when the Jews spake against it, I was con- 19 
strained to appeal unto Caesar ; not that I had aught 
to accuse my nation of. For this cause therefore 20 
have I invited you to see and to speak with me: 
for because of the hope of Israel I am bound with 


Rome. Paul, though he remained of course in custody of a soldier, 
was allowed to visit his Christian friends during the stay. 

15. Appii Forum was on the great southern road (via Appia), forty 
miles from Rome. Three Taverns, where the second Christian party 
rnet them, was probably a convenient break in this long journey. 
The apostle had many personal friends at Rome, including Aquila 
and Priscilla, as appears from the Epistle to the Romans. Hence the 
enthusiasm with which the Roman Christians came forth to welcome 
him. 

17-20. The main purport of this address is to vindicate the 
prisoner’s loyalty to the law and institutions of Israel in spite of 
his bonds and his appeal to Caesar, which had been forced upon 
him because he preached Christ the hope of Israel. 

20. Paul excuses himself as a prisoner awaiting trial for 
inviting his visitors to see him instead of appearing in the syna¬ 
gogue. 
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21 this chain. And they said unto him, We neither 
received letters from Judaea concerning thee, nor 
did any of the brethren come to us and report or 

22 speak any evil of thee. But we think good to hear 
from thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning 
this sect it is known to us that everywhere it is 

23 spoken against. And when they had ap¬ 

pointed him a day, a number of them came to him 
into his lodging; to whom he expounded matters, 
testifying the kingdom of God and persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both from the law of Moses and 

'24 from the prophets, from morning till evening. And 
some listened to the things which were spoken, and 

25 some disbelieved. And as they agreed not among 
themselves, they departed, after that Paul had spoken 
one word, Well spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the 

26 prophet unto your fathers, saying, 

Go unto this people, and say, 

Hearing ye shall hear and shall not understand; 

And beholding ye shall behold and shall not see: 


21. It is remarkable that no charges against Paul had yet reached 
Home, considering the bitter enmity of the Jews at Jerusalem and 
Caesarea against him. But the attention of the latter had been 
concentrated on their quarrel with Felix, which resulted in his trial 
at Rome: the deputation from Caesarea which urged their charges 
against him had not yet arrived, and Paul’s appeal to Caesar had 
taken place too late in the autumn for any subsequent communica¬ 
tion to reach Rome from Palestine. If Agrippa can be taken as a 
specimen of the Roman Jew’s, they felt but little of the patriotic 
indignation against Paul which animated the Jews of Palestine, 
though they sympathized wnth the spiritual pride which excluded 
Gentiles from religious privileges. 

26, 27- Christ had quoted Isaiah vi. 9, 10 as a reason for veiling 
the truth in parables: his apostle adduces it in justification of his 
turning to the Gentiles. The wilful blindness and stubborn refusal 
of Israel to listen formed in each case a reasonable ground. 
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For the heart of this people waxed gross, 27 
And their ears were dull of hearing, 

And their eyes have they closed; 

Lest at any time they should see with their eyes, 
And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them. 

Be it known therefore unto you that this word of 28 
God unto salvation was sent unto the Gentiles: 
they will hear indeed. 

And he abode two whole years in his own hired 30 
dwelling, and received all that went in unto him, 


29. The 13. V. adds the following : And when he had said these 
words , the Jews departed, and had great reasoning among themselves . 
There is no sufficient authority for admitting this to the text. 

30, 31. The lodging in which Paul spent the next two years was 
probably provided out of the contributions of Christian churches : 
the epistle to the Philippians mentions the receipt of one from the 
Christians of Philippi. 

The Roman confinement here recorded was shorter by some months 
than the previous detention at Caesarea ; but the altered environment 
and conditions rendered it far more important. At Caesarea, a port 
of passage in a corner of Palestine, half Jew half Gentile, and torn 
by internecine feuds between rival partisans, the apostle had been a 
helpless victim to the caprice of Felix, who had studiously dangled 
before his eyes the prospect of speedy release. The uncertainty of 
his 9tay made it impossible to devise any systematic or far-reaching 
plans for the extension of the kingdom. Doubtless lie strengthened 
the faith of many, but these were for the most part casual visitors 
on their way to or from Jerusalem, while the ministry of Philip the 
evangelist provided for the resident church. But at Rome there 
was no prospect of speedy trial or release : he had of necessity to 
await with patience the tardy process of the imperial court of justice. 
Irksome as confinement must have been to the active spirit of so 
energetic a Christian missionary, whose cherished ambition had been 
hitherto to preach Christ where he was not yet known, and who had 

z 
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31 preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching the 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all boldness, without hindrance. 


looked forward to Rome as a stepping-stone to the further conquest 
of the west, the apostle to the Gentiles had now in accordance with 
his own earnest desire and with his Master’s promise reached the 
centre of the civilized world, and felt himself a chosen ambassador, 
though in bonds. Accordingly he entered at once on the new sphere 
opened before him : his prison-chamber became, as this brief notice 
suggests (and the epistles of the imprisonment confirm the view), 
the centre of the Roman church. 

The abrupt conclusion disappoints the expectation of the reader. 
He is left to learn from other sources both the favourable issue of 
the trial which Agrippa anticipated as certain, and the result of the 
Roman teaching. There is but one satisfactory explanation of this 
silence, that the author reserved the history of Paul at Rome for a 
third book of his history which has never been given to the world. 
Accordingly he closes his second book concerning Christ and his 
church, as he does the first, with a brief outline of events which he 
proposed to relate afterwards in fuller detail. Here the two years’ 
imprisonment is presented as a sequel to the apostle’s previous 
history : there it might have appeared as an important introduction 
to the narrative of the Roman church. 



APPENDIX (ENGLISH). 

ELDERS. 

The absence of any mention of elders in the first ten chapters of 
the Acts is the more remarkable, because they touch so often on the 
common fund as the most distinctive feature of the new social life, 
of which the elders might seem the most appropriate guardians. 
This was, however, collected and administered by the Twelve 
without their intervention ; even when these proved unequal to 
the burden, a new commission of seven was created for the express 
purpose of administering it. Yet at a later time the practice of the 
Church was reversed, and the charge of the relief-fund was trans¬ 
ferred from the Twelve to the custody of the elders. For Barnabas 
and Paul, when they brought a contribution to Jerusalem early in 43 
from the Christians of Antioch, departed as soon as they had placed 
it in the hands of the elders. And in 57 the whole body of elders 
assembled under the presidency of James to welcome the deputation 
of the Pauline churches, with a view to the public presentation of 
their offerings. 

We cannot, however, conclude from the silence of the early 
chapters or the subsequent transfer of responsibility that there were 
at first no elders in the Church. For the narrative of v. 6 strongly 
suggests a division of the congregation based on age : the younger 
men (it is said) rose up on a sudden emergency to fulfil an active 
duty : it may be inferred that there were present a class of elders 
also. The office was in fact not a new creation of the Christian 
church, but an inheritance from their fathers. For this reason the 
historian does not record the original appointment of elders in the 
church of Jerusalem : they had been from the most ancient times a 
permanent institution of Israel: throughout her history the elders of 
the congregation played an important part in secular as well as 
ecclesiastical affairs. They still formed an essential element in the 
organisation of the synagogue, and held, if I mistake not, a corre¬ 
sponding place by the force of Jewish custom and law in the 
constitution of Christian congregations in Palestine. Apparently the 
355 
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elders possessed, as a matter of course, a recognised position and 
certain definite functions in every organised congregation. 

There was, however, good reason for the office falling into temporary 
abeyance after Pentecost; for organised bodies of Christian elders 
could only come into action after the Christian believers had consti¬ 
tuted independent congregations of their own, apart from their Jewish 
brethren. But the first converts attended Jewish synagogues for a 
time, like their Lord, and were there associated as members or as 
elders with Jewish worshippers. Their Christian faith and brother¬ 
hood was engrafted on their old religion, and did not at once 
supersede the religious and social ties which bound them to the 
synagogue : they did not withdraw from it or rebel against the 
authority of its elders, save when driven to occasional revolt by their 
Christian conscience : for they aimed at a national conversion of 
Israel, and were slow to abandon that hope, and to content them¬ 
selves with forming isolated congregations of believers. 

During this period of transition the Twelve were the only distinctly 
Christian centre of authority; the government as well as the pastoral 
charge of the Church depended exclusively upon them, and their 
exceptional activity threw into the shade the imperfect action of 
local elders. But the outbreak of persecution wrought great changes 
in the internal government of the Church. By driving Christians out 
of the synagogue it compelled them to constitute everywhere inde¬ 
pendent congregations of their own, and by dispersing the Church it 
seriously impaired the vigorous action of the central authority at a 
time when the rapid growth of infant communities was continually 
raising new problems in faith and morals. Besides the call for 
public ministry of the word and sacraments, for regular teaching of 
the gospel, and for common prayer, the admission of new members, 
the education of the young, the maintenance of the faith in all 
purity, the punishment of unworthy members and repression of 
disorders, the relief of the poor—the whole corporate life in short of 
a vigorous community—urgently demanded constant supervision. 
These needs could not be supplied by occasional visits from apostles: 
daily care was needed, and this was rendered in their absence by 
local elders. The record of the first council exhibits the apostles 
taking counsel with the elders on a vital point of doctrine, and 
adopting for their own part the attitude of advisers in preference to 
deciding the question by virtue of their apostolic commission. This 
instance illustrates their gradual retirement from supreme control, 
and the steady enlargement of the powers and functions of Christian 
elders during the life-time of the apostles to meet the varied wants 
of a living and evergrowing society. The address to the elders of 
Ephesus reveals still more distinctly the extent of their responsibility 
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in the absence of the apostle both for pastoral care, and for govern¬ 
ment and discipline. For the institution was not limited to Palestine, 
though it originated there : it prevailed in all the Pauline churches, 
and was doubtless universal under apostolic rule. Paul was careful 
before his first departure from the interior of Asia Minor to provide 
for the permanence and welfare of his newly founded churches by the 
election of elders : again, when bidding his beloved Ephesians a long 
farewell, he solemnly committed the charge of them to the elders of 
the Church. 

It does not fall within the compass of the Acts to describe the 
later development of the new ecclesiastical order which succeeded to 
the apostolic. But it is instructive to trace in the institution of 
elders a certain provision made under the providence of God for the 
future of the Church, and to discern in them the germ of a local 
ministry, trained to feed, guide, and govern their several churches, 
when the central guidance and support of apostles should be finally 
withdrawn from the Church of Christ. 

COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM. 

In the notes on Acts xv. it is assumed that the language of Gal. 
ii. 1-10 relates to the conference at Jerusalem recorded in the Acts. 
For, though this has been questioned, the evidence in its favour is 
overwhelming. Both passages describe Paul and Barnabas as re¬ 
pairing to Jerusalem with subordinate colleagues in consequence of 
attacks made by a Judaizing party on the essential principles of 
their gospel-teaching : both exhibit the intense interest aroused in 
rival parties by the question at issue, viz. whether Gentiles must 
needs be circumcised as well as baptized ; and relate its final settle¬ 
ment through the intervention of Peter and James (Gal. ii. 9. adds 
John also): both record the loyal support rendered by the older 
apostles to the two apostles of the Gentiles, and the hearty recogni¬ 
tion of their personal services : both agree in denouncing their 
adversaries, the one as Pharisees at heart, though professed Christ¬ 
ians, the other as false brethren who came in privily to spy out our 
liberty ...that they might bring us into bondage . It would be difficult 
under any circumstances to conceive two distinct debates conducted 
by the same identical leaders, so closely resembling each other in 
their origin, their course, and their personal tone; but when account 
is also taken of the final result, it becomes inconceivable ; for this 
was too decisive to admit of the entire question being reopened 
within that generation. 

This view is confirmed by the personal history of Paul and 
Barnabas ; from which it appears that they made but one other 
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joint visit to Jerusalem, and that a brief visit without companions 
for a totally different purpose, viz. the conveyance of alms ; and 
that this took place at the beginning of the Herodian persecution, 
in 43, six years only after his conversion, and before their mission 
to the Gentiles: whereas Gal. ii. 1-10 mentions a previous interval 
of fourteen years, and contains an emphatic recognition of their 
conspicuous success as apostles of the Gentiles. 

Some critics (it is true) find a difficulty in reconciling Gal. ii. 
1-10 with Acts xv.; but the discrepancy is only apparent, and dis¬ 
appears on careful scrutiny of the Greek text. The language of the 
apostle is confessedly obscure ; and the B. V., by its rendering them 
which were of reputation in v. 2, and these who seemed to be somewhat 
in r. 6, and by wrongly connecting r. 7 with the previous instead 
of the subsequent subject, loses sight of the emphatic contrast 
marked by the opening words of v. 7, But cont?'ariwise t between the 
Pharisaic party whom vv. 4-6 condemn so unsparingly, and the three 
leading apostles whose brotherly fellowship is so warmly acknow¬ 
ledged in 7-9. The apostle is protesting against the assumption 
that the appeal to Jerusalem involved some surrender of his apostolic 
independence, and urges that on the contrary it had entirely 
established it. His language may be thus paraphrased : 11 1 did 
communicate to the church of Jerusalem the gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles, and privately to those who thought that I was 
somehow running, or had run, after a shadow (i.e. in nominally con¬ 
verting Gentiles, but releasing them from the obligation of God’s 
law)—not that I yielded to their demand, for I had Titus with me, 
a Greek whose circumcision had been resisted—but I acted as I did 
because of the false brethren smuggled into the Church who stole in 
to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they 
might bring us into bondage—to whom we did not yield even for an 
hour by submission, that the truth of the gospel might abide with 
you. But as for answer from those who thought there was some¬ 
thing amiss in the gospel which I had been preaching among the 
Gentiles (no matter who they were, God accepteth no man’s person) 
—those who so thought made no further communication to me (i.e. 
they were utterly silenced). But contrariwise James and Cephas 
and John, who were thought to be pillars, when they saw that I 
had been intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, as Peter 
with the gospel of the circumcision... gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hands of fellowship, that we should go unto the Gentiles.. 

I find here (1) the mass of honest prejudice which counted circum¬ 
cision indispensable for salvation, (2) the Pharisaic party, compre¬ 
hending some prominent members of the Church, but really false 
notwithstanding to the faith, (3) the loyal affection of the leading 
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apostles who ranged themselves beside their brother-apostles ; each 
in their turn depicted; and I recognise in the language of Paul a 
lively picture from the interior of the same council whose external 
history is recorded in Acts xv. 

PROVINCES OF ASIA MINOR. 

The chapters of the Acts which record the extension of the gospel 
to Asia Minor abound in local detail, and make frequent reference 
to its geographical divisions. Examination of the context discloses 
a material difference between the author’s language and the epistles 
of Peter and Paul in their use of geographical terms; for whereas 
they employ the names of Roman provinces in their regular official 
sense, the author (who was probably a native of those parts) modifies 
this in accordance with local usage. Peter, for instance, enumerates 
the five Roman provinces, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, as together making up the whole of Asia Minor to the 
north of Mount Taurus (1 Pet. i. 1): Paul groups his churches by 
Roman provinces as churches of Asia and Galatia, Macedonia and 
Aeliaia. But the Asia of the Acts is not coincident with Roman 
Asia, and the Galatia of Paul becomes in the Acts the Galatian 
country instead of Galatia. 

By Asia the author designates Asiatic Greece, which formed the 
western zone of the province, apart from the eastern and inland zone, 
to which he gives the name Phrygia—formerly a term of indefinite 
extent covering the whole interior of Asia Minor. This distinction 
between the eastern and western zone of the province is first suggested 
by the mention of Asia and Phrygia side by side in ii. 10 as the homes 
of two distinct nationalities, speaking different languages, Greek and 
Phrygian respectively. The contrast between them in xvi. 6 indi¬ 
cates more distinctly the position of Phrygia : for that verse presents 
the journey of the apostles from the Pisidian Antioch across Phrygia 
towards Bithynia as the result of a revelation which forbade their 
intended expedition eastwards into Asia, i.e. to Ephesus and the 
seaboard. Hence it appears that the country to the north of the 
Pisidian Antioch, between it and Bithynia, bounded on the west by 
Asiatic Greece, was known to the author as Phrygia. Its eastern 
limit is defined by xviii. 23, which distinguishes it from the Galatian 
country ; and so identifies it with the broad belt of pastoral country 
which divided the Greek from the Galatian districts. 

The restriction of the term Asia to Asiatic Greece is confirmed by 
other passages: in vi. 9 it is coupled witli Cilicia as a Mediterranean 
seaboard; and the statement in xix. 10, that all who dwelt in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord , as the immediate result of Paul’s preach- 
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ing at Ephesus, cannot apply to the remote Phrygian interior, but 
must be understood of Asiatic Greece; in which were founded the 
seven churches of Asia. The Greek and Phrygian districts were not 
only divided by language, but had been long kept apart by nature 
and history, the latter belonging to the feudal and religious system 
of Asiatic monarchies; while the commercial seaboard, studded with 
great cities, proud of their municipal rights, rich in trade and manu¬ 
factures, turned its face to the western sea, and leaned for support, 
first on Greece, then on Rome, against Asiatic despotism. The 
Roman hold on the interior long continued loose and uncertain, and 
the line drawn by the author between the two regions corresponded 
to historical reality. 

Again, the province of Galatia was in a state of transition under 
the Caesars. That name belonged for the three centuries before 
Christ to the north-eastern portion of ancient Phrygia, in which the 
Galatians originally established themselves ; but these restless and 
warlike tribes wandered far from their homes, living by the sword : 
their chieftains proved valuable allies in the Mithridatic and Civil 
wars of Rome, and were permitted in reward for their military 
services gradually to extend their dominion to the south and south¬ 
west as far as the Taurus range. On the death of the last Galatian 
king, Amyntas, in B.c. 25, this whole territory passed into Roman 
hands, and became the province of Galatia. Rut the mass of the 
population in the southern districts was more Phrygian, Pisidian, and 
Lycaonian than Galatian, and the author seems studiously to avoid the 
name Galatia in his reference to it, lest it should be confounded with 
Galatia proper, the ancient home of the Galatians ; for he carefully 
adopts instead the designation Galatian country. A fresh element 
was added to the population by the cluster of colonies, including 
Antioch and Lystra, which Augustus Caesar planted along the skirts 
of Mount Taurus in order to secure settled peace and order in that 
part of the province, and their territory is appropriately described 
as the Galatian country. 

The Cilicia of the Acts is likewise a geographical expression, and 
does not correspond with Roman Cilicia ; for the eastern half alone 
of ancient Cilicia was organised like Judaea under the rule of an 
imperial procurator who had his seat at Tarsus, and attached to the 
province of Syria : the western retained nominal independence under 
tributary allies of Rome. The term Cilicia in xv. 41 includes the 
former ; and in xxvii. 5 the latter; for it must there be understood 
as comprehending the whole seaboard which stretches from Syria to 
Pamphylia between the Taurus and the Levant. 
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Areopagus, xvii. 19. 

Aristarchus, xix. 29, xx. 4, xxvii. 2. 

Ascension, i. 9. 

Asia, ii. 9, vi. 9, xvi. 6, xix. 10, 
xx. 4, 18, xxvii. 2, p. 359. 

Athens, xvii. 16 .... 

Augustan band, xxvii. 1. 

Baptism, ii. 38, 41, viii. 16, xix. 2-6. 


Baptism of uncircumcised, x. 48, 
xi. 16. 

Barnabas, iv. 36, xi. 22. 

Barnabas and Saul, ix. 27, xi. 22, 
26, 30, xii. 25, xiii. 1. 

Bernice, xxv. 13. 

Beroea, xvii. 10-14, xx. 4. 

Brethren of the Lord, i. 14. 

Caesarea, x. 1..., xviii. 22, xxi. 8, 
xxiii. 23-xxvi. 32. 

Captain (Jesus), iii. 15, v. 31. 
Captain, chief, xxi. 31 ... . 

Captain of the temple, iv. 1, v. 24. 
Cauda, xxvii. 16. 

Christians, so named, xi. 26. 
Chronology, pp. 17-29. 

Cilicia, xv. 41, p, 360. 

Cnidus, xxvii. 7. 

Common fund, ii. 44, iv. 32. 
Corinth, xviii. 1-18, 

Cornelius, x. 1 ... . 

Council of Jerusalem, xv. 1-29, 
pp. 357-9. 

Crucifixion, accursed, v. 30. 
Cyprus, xiii. 4-12, xv. 39. 

Damascus, ix. 2-25. 

Demetrius, xix. 24. 

Derbe, xiv. 6, 20, xvi. 1. 

Diana, xix. 24 .... 

Drusilla, xxiv. 24. 

Egyptian impostor, xxi. 38. 
Elders, xi. 30, xiv. 23, xx. 17, 
xxi. 18, pp. 355-7. 

Elymas, xiii. 6-11. 
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Ephesus, xviii. 19, xix. 1-xx. 17. 
Epicureans, xvii. 18. 

Ethiopian eunuch, viii. 27-39. 
Euraquilo, xxvii. 14. 

Eutychus, xx. 9. 

Evangelist, xxi. 8. 

Fair Havens, xxvii. 8. 

Famine, xL 28. 

Fast, xxvii. 9. 

Felix, xxiii. 24 .... 

Festus, xxiv. 27 .... 

Forty days, i. 3. 

Freedmen, vi 9. 

Galatia, xvi. 6, xviii. 23, p. 360. 
Gallio, xviii. 12. 

Gamaliel, v. 34, 

Gaza, viii. 26 . 

Grecian Jews, vi. 1, xi. 20, note. 

Herod, xii. 1-6, 19-23. 

Hymn, Christian, iv. 24. 

Iconium, xiiL 51,xiv. 1-5,21, xvi. 2. 
Imperfect tense, p. 165. 

Italian cohort, x. 1. 

James, xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18. 
James, son of Zebedee, xii. 2. • 
Jason, xvii. 5-9. 

Joppa, ix. 36. 

Judas Iscariot, L 16-20. 

Judas of Galilee, v. 37. 

Kingdom of God, i. 3. 

List of apostles, i. 13. 

Luke, the author, pp. 14-16. 
Lydia, xvi. 14. 

Lystra, xiv. 6-21, xvi. 1. 

Mark, xii. 12, xiii. 13, xv. 37-39. 
Melita, xxviii. 1.... 

Name of Jesus, iii. 16, v. 28, 41. 


Paul, so named, xiii. 9; with 
Barnabas, xiii. 13-xv. 39; at 
Pisidian Antioch, xiii. 14...; 
at Iconium, xiii. 51; at Lystra, 
xiv. 8...; at Antioch, xiv. 26...; 
at Jerusalem, xv. 2...; at 
Antioch, xv. 30 ... ; visits 
churches, xv. 40...; mission- 
journey, xvi. 5... ; at Philippi, 
xvi. 12 ... ; atThessalonica, xvii. 
1 ... ; at Beroea, xvii. 10... ; at 
Athens, xvii 15 ... ; at Corinth, 
xviii. 1 ... ; at Ephesus, xviii. 
19, xix. 1 ... ; in Macedonia and 
Corinth, xx. 1 ... ; at Troas, xx. 
6-12; at Miletus, xx. 15...; 
voyage to Phoenicia, xxi. 1 ; 
arrival at Jerusalem, xxi. 17 ; 
assault of Jews, xxi. 27...; 
before the council, xxiii. 1 ...; 
plot to kill him, xxiii. 12 ... ; re¬ 
moval to Caesarea, xxiii. 23 ...; 
before Felix, xxiii. 33 ...; before 
Festus, xxv. 1 ... ; consultation 
with Agrippa, xxv. 13 ; before 
Agrippa, xxvi. 1 ... ; voyage and 
shipwreck, xxvii. 1 ... ; from 
Malta to Rome, xxviii. 1 ... ; 
at Rome, xxviii. 16 .... 

Paul’s addresses, xiii. 16..., xiv. 

15.. ., xvii. 22..., xx. 18..., 
xxii. 1..., xxiii. 1..., xxiv. 

10.. ., xxv. 8..., xxvi. 1..., 
xxviii. 17, 25. 

Pentecost, ii. 1. 

Perga, xiii. 13, xiv. 25. 

Peter and John, iii. 1-11, iv. 1-23, 
viii. 14. 

Peter at Lydda, ix. 32...; at 
Joppa, ix. 36...; vision, x. 9...; 
in prison, xii. 3-10. 

Peter’s addresses, i. 15..., ii. 14..., 
iii. 12..., iv. 8..., v. 29..., 
x. 34 ..., xi. 5 ..., xv. 7 .... 

Philip, viii. 5-40, xxi. 8. 

Philippi, xvi. 12-40, xx. 6. 

Phoenix, xxvii. 12. 

Phrygia, ii 10, xvi. 6, xviii. 23, 
pp. 359, 360. 

Priests, Levitical, vi. 7. 
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Primitive Church, ii. 42-47, iv. 
31-35. 

Prisoners chained, xxii. 30, xxiv. 

27, xxvi. 29, xxviii. 20. 
Proselytes, ii. 10, vi. 5. 

Psalm II., iv. 25, xiii. 33. 

Psalm XVI., ii. 25-28, xiii. 35. 
Puteoli, xxviii. 13. 

Reduplication, Hebraistic, v. 28. 
Register of members, i. 15. 

Roman citizenship, xvi. 37, xxii. 
25.... 

Nadducees, iv. 1, xxiii. 8. 

Samaria, conversion of, viii. 5-25. 

Sanhedrin, iv. 5, v. 21, xxii. 30_ 

Saul, as persecutor, vii. 58..., xxii. 
3-5, xxvi. 4-11; converted, ix. 
1-19, xxii. 6-16, xxvi. 12-18 ; at 
Damascus, ix. 19-25; at Jeru¬ 
salem, ix. 26-29 ; at Tarsus, ix. 
30, xi. 25 ; at Antioch, xi. 26-30, 
xii. 25-xiii. 3. 

Secession from synagogue, xviii. 7, 
xix. 9. 

Sepulchre of David, ii. 29. 

Seven, The, vi. 3. 

Sharon, ix. 35. 

Silas, xv. 22, 27, 40, xvi. 19-xvii. 
15, xviii. 5. 
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Simon the sorcerer, viii. 9-24 
Sleep, image of death, vii. 60. 
Solomon’s porch, iii. 11, v. 12. 
Sopater, xx. 4. 

Stephen, vi. 5-15, vii. 1-60. 

Stoics, xvii. 18. 

Tarsus, ix. 30, xi. 25, xxi. 39. 
Theophilus, pp. 2, 167. 
Thessalonica, xvii. 1-13. 

Theudas, v. 36. 

Timothy, xvi. 1, xvii. 15, xviii. 5, 
xix. 22, xx. 4. 

Tombs of patriarchs, vii. 16. 
Tongues, gift of, ii. 1-21, x. 45. 
Troas, xvi. 8, xx. 5 .... 

Trophimus, xx. 4, xxi. 29. 

Twelve, The, i. 15, 21-26, ii. 14, 
v. 12 ..., vi. 2. 

Tychicus, xx. 4. 

Upper chamber, i. 13. 

Vows, xviii. 18, xxi. 23. 

Way, The, ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, 
xxiv. 22. 

Worship of men, x. 25. 


ERRATA. 

P. 13 should be headed “ Place of Publication.” 

In p. 33, line 2 of notes, 2S should be IS. 

In p. 34, line 7 of notes, 14 should be 15. 

In p. 51, line 1, iipeijcro should be tytvau. 

lu p. 103, lines 6-10 of notes should run : “apparently accounted a Macedonian city. 
The two genitives both depend on tt6\is , and fiepLs has much the same geographical 
force as ^pos in ii. 10, xix. 1, xx. 2, being applied vaguely to the region beyond 
the sea on the European side.” 
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